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HE Scotch Reformation in the sixteenth century is remark- 
able for an almost complete absence of the dubious and 
guestionable features by which violent revolutions are so often 
disfigured. Less happy than the English, the Protestants of 
Scotland had no alternative between an armed resistance to the 
Government, and the destruction of themselves and their reli- 
gion; and no body of people who have been driven to such resist- 
ance, were ever more temperate in the conduct of it, or more 
moderate in their use of victory. ‘The problem which they had 
to solve was a simple one: it was to deliver themselves of a 
system which, when judged by the fruits of it, was evil through- 
out, and with which no good man was found any more to 
sympathize. 

Elsewhere in Europe there was some life left in Catholicism ; 
it was a real faith, by which sincere and earnest men were able to 
direct themselves, and whose consciences it was painful or perilous 
to wound by over-sweeping measures. In Scotland, it was dead 
to the root,a mass of falsehood and corruption; and, having 
been endured to the last extremity, the one thing to be done 
with it, when endurance was no longer possible, was to take it 
utterly away. 
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So great a work was never executed with slighter loss of 
human life, or smaller injury to a country. It was achieved 
by the will of one man, who was the representative of what- 
ever was best and noblest in the people to whom he belonged; 
and as in itself it was simple and straightforward, so of all great 
men in history there is not one whose character is more simple 
and intelligible than that of John Knox. A plain but massive 
understanding, a courage which nothing could shake, a warm, 
honest heart, and an intense hatred and scorn of sin; these are the 
qualities which appear in him; these, and only these. There may 
have been others, but the occasion did not require them, they 
were not called into play. The evil which was to be overcome 
had no strong intellectual defences; it was a tyrannical false- 
hood, upheld by force; and force of character, rather than 
breadth or subtlety of thought, was needed to cope with it. 

The struggle, therefore, was an illustration, on a large scale, of 
the ordinary difficulties of common men; and we might have 
expected, in consequence, to have found Knox better under- 
stood, and better appreciated, than almost any man who has 
played so large a part in history. There are no moral blemishes 
which we have to forgive, no difficulties of position to allow for. 

Lis conduct throughout was single, consistent, and direct; his 
character transparent to the most ordinary eye; and it is a 
curious satire upon modern historians, that ill as great men 
usually fare in their hands, Knox has fared the worst of all. A 
disturber of the peace, a bigot, a fanatic—these are the names 
which have been heaped upon him, with what ludicrous impro- 
priety some one man in a million who had looked into the sub- 
ject was perhaps aware, but the voices of these units, until very 
recent times, had little chance of being heard in remonstrance. 
The million, divided into Whig and Tory, could not afford to 
recognise the merit of a man who had outraged both traditions. 
The Tories hated him because he was disobedient to constituted 
authorities: the Whigs hated him because he was their dée 
noire, an intolerant Protestant ; and the historians, ambitious of 
popularity, have been contented to be the exponents of popular 
opinion. There are symptoms, however, at the present time, of 
a general change for the better in such matters. In the collapse 
of the old political parties, and the increasing childishness of 
the ecclesiastical, the prejudices of the two last centuries are 
melting out from us, and we are falling everywhere back upon our 
common sense. The last fifty years have not past over our 
heads without leaving a lesson behind them ; and we, too, in our 
way, are throwing off “ the bondage of tradition,” for better ascer- 
tained truths of fact. In contrast with the tradition, Mr. 
Carlyle has placed Knox by the side of Luther as the Hero 
Priest; and, more recently, (which is also no inconsiderable 
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indication of the state of public feeling,) a cheap edition of Dr. 
M‘Crie’s excellent life of him has been brought out by Mr. 
Bohn,* in the belief that there is now sufficient interest in the 
subject to justify the risk. Let us hope that these are real signs 
of the growth of a more wholesome temper, and that before any 
very long time has elapsed, some judgment will have been 
arrived at, which will better bear the test of time than that which 
has hitherto past current. As far as it goes, M‘Crie’s book is 
thoroughly good; it is manly, earnest, and upright ; and, in the 
theological aspect of the subject, it leaves nothing to be desired, 
except, indeed, a little less polemical asperity. But a history 
written from a theological point of view, if not incorrect, is neces- 
sarily inadequate ; and, although the soundness of Dr. M‘Crie’s 
understanding has gone far to remedy the unavoidable deficiency, 
yet the account of John Knox which shall tell us fully and com- 
pletely what he was, and what place he fills in history, remains 
to be written. ‘ 

He was born at Haddington, in the year 1505. His family, 
though not noble, were solid substantial landowners, who, for 
several generations, had held estates in Renfrewshire, perhaps 
under the Earls of Bothwell, whose banner they followed in the 
field. Their history, like that of other families of the time, is 
obscure and not important; and of the father of John, nothing 
is known, except that he fought under the predecessor of the 
famous Lord Bothwell, probably at Flodden, and other of those 
confused battles, which answered one high purpose in hardening 
and steeling the Scotch character, but in all other senses were 
useless indeed. But it is only by accident that we know so much 
as this; and even of the first eight and thirty years of the life of 
his son, which he spent asa quiet, peaceable private person, we 
are left to gather up what stray hints the after recollections of 
his friends could supply, and which, indeed, amount to almost 
nothing. We find that he was at school at Haddington; that 
he afterwards went to the University of Glasgow, where, being 
a boy of a weak constitution, and probably his own wishes inclin- 
ing in the same direction, it was determined to bring him up to be 
a priest. He distinguished himself in the ordinary way; be- 
coming, among other things, an accomplished logic lecturer ; 
and, at the right age, like most of the other Reformers, he was 
duly ordained. But what further befell him in this capacity is 
altogether unknown, and his inward history must be conjectured 
from what he was when at last he was called out into the world. 
He must have spent many years in study; for, besides his 
remarkable knowledge of the Bible, he knew Greek, Latin, and 





_ * Why does not Mr. Bohn republish Knox’s own “ History of the Reforma- 
tion” for us in the same form ? 
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French well; we find in his writings a very sufficient acquaint- 
ance with history, Pagan and Christian: he had read Aristotle 
and Plato, as well as many of the Fathers; in fact, whatever 
knowledge was to be obtained out of books concerning men and 
human things, he had not failed to gather together. But his 
chief knowledge, and that which made him what he was, was 
the knowledge not of books, but of the world in which he lived, 
and the condition of which must have gradually unfolded itself 
to him as he grew to manhood. 

The national traditions of Scotland, which for some centuries 
held it together in some sort of coherence, in spite of the general 
turbulence, were broken at the battle of Flodden; the organic 
life of it as a separate independent nation died there; and the 
anarchy which followed, during the long minority of James V., 
resulted in the general moral disintegration of the entire people. 
The animosity against England threw them into a closer and 
closer alliance with France, one consequence of which was, that 
most of the noblemen and gentlemen, after a semi-barbarous 
boyhood in their fathers’ castles, spent a few years in Paris to 
complete their education, and the pseudo cultivation of the most 
profligate court in the world, laid on like varnish over so uncouth 
a preparation, produced, as might have been anticipated, as un- 
desirable. specimens of human nature as could easily be met with. 

The high ecclesiastics, the bishops and archbishops, being, in 
almost all cases, the younger sons, or else the illegitimate sons, 
of the great nobles, were brought up in the same way, and pre- 
sented the same features of character, except that a certain smooth- 
ness and cunning were added to the compound, which overlaid the 
fierce sensuality below the surface. Profligate they were toa man ; 
living themselves like feudal chiefs, their mistresses were either 
scattered at the houses of their retainers, or openly maintained with 
themselves; and so little shame was attached to such a life, that 
they brought up their children, acknowledging them as their own, 
and commonly had them declared legitimate by act of parlia- 
ment. So high an example was naturally not unfollowed by the 
inferior clergy. Concubinage was all but universal among them, 
and, by general custom, the son of the parish priest succeeded to 
his father’s benefice. Enormously wealthy, for half the land of 
Scotland, in one way or another, belonged to them, of duty as 
attaching to their position they appear to have had no idea 
whatsoever ; further than that the Masses, for the sins of them- 
selves and the lay lords, were carefully said and paid for. Teach- 
ing or preaching there was none ; and the more'arduous obliga- 
tions of repentance and practical amendment of life were dis- 


pensed with by the convenient distribution, of pardons and 
absolutions. 
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For the poor, besides these letters of pardon, the bishops it ap- 
pears provided letters of cursing, which might or might not be of 
material benefit to them. “ Father,” said a village farmer to Friar 
Airth, one of the earliest reforming preachers, “can ye resolve a 
doubt which has risen among us: What servant will serve aman 
best on least expense ?”—-“ The good angel,” answered the friar, 
“who makes great service without expense.”—“ Tush,” said the 
gossip, “ we mean no such great matters. What honest man will do 
greatest service for least expense?” and, while the friar was 
musing, “ I see, father,” he said, “ the greatest clerks are not the 
wisest men. Know ye not how the bishops serve us husband- 
men? will they not give us a letter of cursing for a plack, to 
curse all that look over our dyke? and that keeps our corn better 
nor the sleepin’ boy that will have three shillin’ of fee, a sark, and 
a pair of shoon in the year?” 

Such were the duties of ministers of religion in Scotland in 
the first half of the sixteenth century ; and such was the spiritual 
atmosphere into which Knox, by his ordination, was introduced. 
If ever system could be called the mother of ungodliness, this 
deserved the title. What poor inrocent people there may have 
been in the distant Highland glens, who still, under the old 
forms, really believed in a just and holy God, only He knows; 
none such appear upon the surface of history; nothing but evil 
—evil pure and unadulterated. Nowhere in Europe was the 
Catholic Church as it was in Scotland. Lying off remote 
from all eyes, the abuses which elsewhere were incipient, were 
there full blown, with all their poison fruits ripened upon them. 
* The Church, the Church,” said Dean Annan to Knox, ‘ ye 
leave us no Church.”—*“ Yes,” answered he, “I have read in 
David of the church of the malignants. Odi ecclesiam malig- 
nantium ; if this church ye will be, I cannot hiader you.” 

But as long as it continued, it answered too well the purposes 
of those who profited by it, to permit them to let it be assailed 
with impunity; and when we say, “profited by it,” we do not 
mean in the gross and worldly sense of profit, but we speak 
rather of the inward comfort and satisfaction of mind which they 
derived from it. It is a mistake to suppose that such a religion 
was a piece of conscious hypocrisy. These priests and bishops, 
we have no doubt, did really believe that there were such places 
as Heaven and Hell, and their religion was the more dear to 
them in proportion to their sinfulness, because it promised them 
a sure and easy escape from the penalties of it. By a singular 
process of theught, which is not uncommon among ourselves, 
they imagined the value of the Mass to be dependent on the 
world’s belief in it; and the Reformers who called it an idol, 
were not so much supposed to be denying an eternal truth, as to 
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be spoiling the virtue of a convenient talisman. No wonder, 
therefore, that they were angry with them; no wonder that they 
thought any means justifiable to trample out such pernicious 
enemies of their peace. For a time, the Protestant preachers 
only made way among the common people, and escaped notice 
by their obscurity. As the profligacy of the higher clergy 
increased, however, they attracted more influential listeners; and 
at last, when one of the Hamiltons came back from Germany, 
where he had seen Luther, and began himself to preach, the 
matter grew serious. The Archbishop of Glasgow determined 
to strike a decisive blow, and, arresting this young nobleman, he 
burnt him in the Glasgow market-place, on the last of February, 
1527. He had hoped that one example would be sufficient, but 
the event little answered his expectations. “The reek of Mr. 
Patrick Hamilton,” as some one said to him, “infected as many 
as it did blow upon,” and it soon became necessary to establish a 
regular tribunal of heresy. Of the scenes which took place at 
the trials, the following is not, perhaps, an average specimen, 
but that such a thing could have occurred at all, furnishes 
matter for many curious reflections. 

A certain Alexander Ferrier, who had been taken prisoner in 
a skirmish and had been kept seven years in England, found on 
his return that “the priest had entertained his wife, and con- 
sumed his substance the while.” Being overloud in his outcries, 
he was accused of being a heretic, and was summoned before 
the bishops: when, instead of pleading to the charges against 
himself, he repeated his own charges against the priest :— 


“And for God’s cause, he added, ‘will ye take wives of your 
own, that I and others, whose wives ye have abused, may be revenged 
upon you.” Then Bishop Gavin Dunbar, thinking to justify himself 
before the people, said, ‘ Carle, thou shalt not know my wife.’ The said 
Alexander answered, ‘My lord, ye are too old, but with the grace of 
God, I shall drink with your daughter before I depart.’ And thereat 
was smiling of the best, and loud laughter of some: for the bishop had 
a daughter, married with Andrew Balfour in the same town. Then, 
after divers purposes, they commanded him to burn his bill, and he 
demanding the cause, said, ‘ Because ye have spoken the articles whereof 
ye are accused.’ His answer was, ‘The muckle devil bear them away 
that first and last spake them ;’ and so he took the bill and chewing it, 
he spit it in Mr. Andrew Oliphant’s face, saying, ‘ Now burn it or drown 
it, whether ye will, ye shall hear no more of me. But I must have 
somewhat of every one of you to begin my pack again, which a priest 
and a priest’s whore have spent,’ and so every prelate and rich priest, 
glad to be rid of his evil tongue, gave him somewhat and so departed 
he, for he understood nothing of religion." —Know, Hist. p. 16. 


Knox tells the story so dramatically, that he was probably 
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present. He had gone to the trial perhaps, taking his incipient 
doubts with him, to have them satisfied by high authority. The 
experiment of public trials not altogether succeeding, the French 
method of wholesale murder was next suggested. Lists of 
obnoxious persons, containing several hundred names, were 
presented to the king, and at one time a sort of consent was 
extracted from him : but there was a generosity of nature about 
James which would not let him go wrong for any length of time, 
and he recalled the permission which he had given before any 
attempt had been made to execute it. Profligate himself, and 
indifferent to the profligacy of others, his instincts taught him 
that it was not for such princes as he was, or such prelates as 
those of his church, to indulge in religious persecution ; and as 
long as he lived the sufferings of the Protestants, except at rare 
intervals, were never very great. The example of England, 
and the spoliation of the abbey lands now in rapid progress 
there, forbade the bishops to venture on a quarrel with him, 
when he might so easily be provoked into following a similar 
course: and for a time they thought it more prudent to suspend 
their proceedings, and let things take their way. 

So the two parties grew on, watching one another’s move- 
ments; the Reformation spreading faster and faster, but still 
principally among the commons and the inferior gentlemen; the 
church growing every day more fruitful in wickedness, and 
waiting for its opportunity to renew the struggle. The Pro- 
testants showed no disposition to resent their past ill treatment; 
they were contented to stand on their defence, and only wished 
to be let alone. We are apt to picture them to ourselves as a set 
of gloomy fanatics, such men as Scott has drawn in Balfour 
of Burley or Ephraim MacBriar. On close acquaintance, how- 
ever, they appear as little like fanatics as any set of men ever 
were. ‘The great thing about which they were anxious was to 
get rid of sin and reform their lives; and the temper in which 
they set about it was quiet, simple, and unobtrusive; a certain 
broad humorous kindliness shows in all their movements, the 
result of the unconscious strength which was in them; the 
meddled with no one, and with nothing; the bishops were aan 
come to their revenues and their women; they envied them 
neither the one nor the other; they might hate the sin, but 
they could pity the sinner, and with their seraglios and their 
mitres these great, proud men, believing themselves to be the 
successors of the apostles, were rather objects of compassionate 
laughter. Naturally they recoiled from their doctrines when 
they saw the fruits of them, but desirous only to live justly and 
uprightly themselves, and to teach one another how best to do 
it, they might fairly claim to be allowed to go on in such a 
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purpose without interference ; and those who chose to interfere 
with them were clearly responsible for any consequences which 
might ensue. 

Lost in their number, and as yet undistinguished among them, 
was John Knox. Theodore Beza tells us, that early in his life 
he had drawn on himself the animadversions of the authorities 
of the University by his lectures ; but this is not consistent with 
his own account of himself, and it is clear that he remained 
y erg and slowly making up his mind, till within a year of James’s 

eath, before he finally left the Catholic church. He must then 
have been thirty-seven or thirty-eight years old, and that he was 
so long in taking his first step is not easily to be reconciled with 
the modern theory, that he was an eager and noisy demazogue. 
Nor, after he had declared himself a Protestant, was there any 
appearance of a disposition to put himself forward; he settled 
down to plain quiet work as private tutor in a gentleman’s 
family. Whoever wishes to understand Knox’s character ought 
seriously to think of this: an ambitious man with talents such as 
his, does not wait till middle age to show himself. Vanity, fana- 
ticism, impatience of control, these are restless, noisy passions, 
and a man who was possessed by them would not be found at 
forty teaching the children of a poor Scotch laird. Whatever 
be the real account of him, we must not look for it in dispo- 
sitions such as these. But we are now coming to the time when 
he was called upon to show what he was. 

The death of James was followed by a complication of in- 
trigues, which terminated in the usurpation of the supreme 
power by Cardinal Beaton, the nominal authority being left to 
the regent—the foolish, incompetent Earl of Arran. Cardinal 
Beaton who was the ablest, as well as the most profligate of the 
prelates, had long seen that if the Reformation was to be 
crushed at all it was time to do it. The persecution had recom- 
menced after the death of the king; but the work was too 
important to be left in the hands of the hesitating Arran. And 
Beaton, supported by a legatine authority from Rome, and by 
the power of the French court, took it into his own hands. The 
queen-mother attached herself to his party, to give his actions 
a show of authority; and with law, if possible, and if not, then 
without law, he determined to do what the interests of the 
church required. At this crisis, George Wishart, a native 
Scotchman, who had been persecuted away a few years before 
by the Bishop of Brechin, and had since resided at Cambridge, 
reappeared in Scotland, and began to preach. He was by far 
the most remarkable man who had as yet taken part in the 
Protestant movement, and Knox at once attached himself to 
him, and accompanied him on a preaching mission through 
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Lothian, carrying, we find (and this is the first characteristic 
which we meet with of Knox), a two-handed sword, to protect 
him from attempts at assassination. They were many weeks 
out together; Wishart field-preaching, as we should call it, 
and here is one little incident from among his adventures, 
which will not be without interest : 

“ One day he preached for three hours by a dyke on a muir edge, 
with the multitude about him. In that sermon, God wrought so won- 
derfully by him, that one of the most wicked men that was in that 
country, named Lawrence Ranken, Laird of Shiel, was converted. The 
tears ran from his eyes in such abundance that all men wondered. His 
conversion was without hypocrisy, for his life and conversation witnessed 
it in all time to come.” 

Surely that is very beautiful: reminding us of other scenes of 
a like kind fifteen hundred years before: and do not let us think 
it was noisy rant of doctrine, of theoretic formulas; like its 
antitype, like all true preaching, it was a preaching of repen- 
tance, of purity, and righteousness. It is strange, that the great 
cardinal papal legate, representative of the vicar of Christ, could 
find nothing better to do with’ such a man than to kill him; 
such, however, was what he resolved on doing, and after murder 
had been tried and had failed, he bribed the Earl of Bothwell to 
seize him, and send him prisoner to St. Andrew’s. Wishart was 
taken by treachery, and knew instantly what was before him. 
Knox refused to leave him, and insisted on sharing his fate; but 
Wishart forced him away. “ Nay,” he said, “return to your 
bairns ; ane is sufficient for a sacrifice.” 

It was rapidly ended. He was hurried away, and tried by 
what the cardinal called form of law, and burnt under the walls 
of the castle; the cardinal himself, the archbishop of Glasgow, 
and other prelates, reclining on velvet cushions, in a window, 
while the execution was proceeded with in the court before their 
eyes. As the consequences of this action were very serious, it is 
as well to notice one point about it, one of many—but this 
one will for the present be sufficient. The execution was illegal. 
The regent had given no warrant to Beaton, or to any other 
prelate, to proceed against Wishart; to an application for such 
a warrant, he had indeed returned a direct and positive refusal ; 
and the execution was therefore, not in a moral sense only, but 
according to the literal wording of the law, murder. The state 
of the case, in plain terms, was this. A private Scottish subject, 
for that he was a cardinal and a papal legate made not the 
slightest difference, was taking upon himself to kill, of his own 
exe motion, another Scottish subject who was obnoxious to 

im. That the executive government refused to interfere with 
him in such proceedings does not alter the character of them; it 
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appears to us, indeed, that by such a refusal the government 
itself forfeited the allegiance of the nation; but, at any rate, 
Beaton was guilty of murder, and whatever punishment is due 
to such crimes he must be held to have deserved. It is neces- 
sary to keep this in view, if we are to bring our judgment to 
bear fairly on what followed. When governments are unwilling 
or unable to enforce the established law, we are thrown back 
upon those moral instincts on which rightly understood law 
itself is founded, and those who feel most keenly the horrors of 
great crimes are those who in virtue of that feeling are the 
appointed avengers of them. We shall tell the story of what fol- 
lowed in Knox’s own words, his very narrative of it having 
itself been made matter of weighty accusation against him. The 
cardinal, having some misgivings as to the temper of the people, 
was hastily fortifying his castle. Wishart had been burnt in the 
winter; it was now the beginning of the summer, and the nights 
were so short that the workmen never left the walls. = - 


“ Early upon Saturday in the morning, the 29th of May, the gates 
being open, and the drawbridge let down for receiving of lime and 
stone, William Kircaldy of Grange, younger, and with him six persons, 
getting entrance, held purpose with the porter, if my lord cardinal 
was waking? who answered, ‘ No,—and so it was indeed ; for he had 
been busy at his accounts with Mistress Marion Ogilvy that night, who 
was espied to depart from him by the private postern that morning, 
and therefore quietness, after the rules of physic, and a morning’s sleep 
were requisite for my lord. While the said William and the porter 
talked, and his servants made them look to the work and the workmen, 
approached Norman Leslie with his company, and because they were 
no great number, they easily got entrance. They address them to the 
middle of the closs, and immediately came John Leslie somewhat 
rudely and four persons with him.” 


Knox goes on to tell how these young men, sixteen in all, 
seized the castle, turning every one out of it, and by threat of 
fire forced the cardinal to open the door of the room where he 
had barricaded himself; and then he continues: 

“ The cardinal sate down in a chair, and cried, ‘I am a priest—I am 
a priest, ye will not slay me.’ Then John Leslie struck him once or 
twice, and so did Peter Carmichael. But James Melvin—a man of 
nature, most gentle, and most modest—perceiving them both in choler 
withdrew them, and said, ‘This work and judgment of God, although 
it be secret, yet ought to be done with greater gravity.’ And present- 
ing to him the point of his sword, he said, ‘ Repent thee of thy former 
wicked life, but especially of the shedding of the blood of that notable 
instrument of God, Mr. George Wishart, which albeit the flames of fire 
consumed before men, yet cries it with a vengeance upon thee, and we 
from God are sent to revenge it. For here before my God, I protest, 
that neither the hatred of thy person, the love of thy riches, nor the 
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fear of any trouble thou couldst have done to me in particular, moved 
or moveth me to strike thee, but only because thou hast been and 
remainest an obstinate enemy to Christ Jesus and his holy evangel.’ 
And so he struck him twice or thrice through with a sword ; and so 
he fell, never word heard out of his mouth, but ‘I am a priest—I am 
a priest—fie, fie, all is gone.’” 


“The foulest crime,” exclaims Chalmers, “ which ever stained 
a country.” ... “It is very horrid, yet, at the same time, 
amusing,” says Mr. Hume, “to consider the joy, alacrity, and 
pleasure which Knox discovers in his narrative of it,” and so on 
through all the historians. 


A” 


“ Expectes eadem summo minimoque poeta, 


even those most favourable to the Reformers, not venturing 
upon more than an apologetic disapproval. With the most 
unaccountable perversity they leave out of sight, or in the shade, 
the crimes of Beaton; and seeing only that he was put to death 
by men who had no legal authority to execute him, they can see 
in their action nothing but an outbreak of ferocity. We cannot 
waste our time in arguing the question. The estates of 
Scotland not only passed an amnesty for all parties concerned, 
but declared that they had deserved well of their country in 
being true to the laws of it, when the legitimate guardians of 
the laws forgot their duty; and, surely, any judgment which will 
consider the matter without temper, will arrive at the same con- 
clusion. As to Mr. Hume’s “horror and amusement” at Knox’s 
narrative: if we ask ourselves what a clear-eyed sound-hearted 
man ought to have felt on such an occasion, we shall feel 
neither one nor the other. Is the irony so out of place? If 
such a man, living such a life, and calling himself a priest and a 
cardinal, be not an object of irony, we do not know what irony 
is for. Nor can we tell where a man who believes in a just God, 
could find fitter matter for exultation, than in the punishment 
which struck down a powerful criminal, whose position appeared 
to secure him from it. 

The regent, who had been careless for Wishart, was eager to 
revenge Beaton. The little “forlorn hope of the Reformation” 
was blockaded in the castle; and Knox, who as Wishart’s nearest 
friend was open to suspicion, and who is not likely to have con- 
cealed his opinion of what had been done, although he had not 
been made privy to the intention, was before long induced to 
join them. His life was in danger, and he had thought of 
retiring into Germany; but the Lord of Ormiston, whose sons 
were under his care, and who was personally connected with 
the party in the castle, persuaded him to take refuge there, 
carrying his pupils with him. Up to this time he had never 
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preached, nor had thought of preaching; but cast in the front 
of the battle as he was now, the time was come when he was to 
know his place, and was to take it. The siege was indefi- 
nitely protracted. The castle was strong, and supplies were 
sent by sea from England. ‘The garrison was strengthened by 
adventurers, who, for one motive or another, gathered in there, 
and the regent could make no progress towards reducing 
them. The town of St. Andrews was generally on their 
side, and, except when it was occupied by the regent’s soldiers, 
was open to them to come and go. Taking advantage of 
this opportunity, Knox was often with his boys in the church, 
and used to lecture and examine them there. It attracted 
the notice of the townspeople, who wished to hear more of the 
words of such a man. The castle party themselves, too, finding 
that they had no common person among them, joined in the 
same desire: and as—being a priest—there could be no technical 
objection to his preaching, by a general consent he was pressed 
to come forward in the pulpit. The modern associations with 
the idea of preaching will hardly give us a right idea of what 
it was when the probable end of it was the stake or the gibbet ; 
and although the fear of stake or gibbet was not likely to have 
influenced Knox, yet the responsibility of the office in his eyes 
was, at least, as great as the danger of it, and he declined to 
“thrust himself where he had no vocation.” On which there 
followed a very singular scene in the chapel of the castle. In 
the eyes of others his power was his vocation, and it was neces- 
sary to bring him to a consciousness of what was evident to every 
one but himself. On Sunday, after the sermon, John Rough, 
the chaplain, turned to him as he was sitting in the body of the 
chapel, and, calling him by his name, addressed him thus :— 

“ Brother, ye shall not be offended, albeit, that I speak unto you that 
which I have in charge, even from all these that are here present, which 
is this. In the name of God, and of his son Jesus Christ, and in the 
name of those that presently call you by my mouth, I charge you that 
ye refuse not this holy vocation; but as ye tender the glory of God, the 
increase of Christ’s kingdom, the edification of your brethren, that ye 
take upon you the public office and charge of preaching, even as ye 
look to avoid God's heavy displeasure, and desire that he shall multiply 
his grace with you.” 

Then, turning to the rest of the assembly, he asked whether 
he had spoken well. They all answered that he had, and that 
they approved. 


“ Whereat, the said John, abashed, burst forth in the most abundant 
tears, and withdrew himself to his chamber. His countenance and be- 
haviour from that day till the day that he was compelled to present 
himself to the public place of preaching did sufficiently declare the 
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grief and trouble of his heart, for no man saw any signs of mirth in 
him, neither yet had he pleasure to accompany any man many days to- 
gether.” 


Again, we ask, is this the ambitions demagogue—the stirrer- 
up of sedition—the enemy of order and authority? Men have 
strange ways of accounting for what perplexes them. ‘This was 
the call of Knox. It may seem a light matter to us, who have 
learnt to look on preaching as a routine operation in which only 
by an effort of thought we are able to stimulate an interest in 
ourselves. To him, as his after history showed, it implied a life- 
battle with the powers of evil, a stormy tempestuous career, with 
no prospect of rest before the long rest of the grave. 

he remainder of this St. Andrews business is briefly told: —At 
the end of fifteen months the castle was taken by the French in 
the name of the regent; and the garrison, with John Knox among 
them, carried off as prisoners to the galleys, thenceforward the 
greater number of them to disappear from history. Let us look 
once more at them before they take their leave. They were 
very young men, some of them under twenty ; but in them, and 
in that action of theirs, lay the .germ of the after Reformation. 
It was not, as we said, a difference in speculative opinion, like 
that which now separates sect from sect, which lay at the heart 
of that great movement; the Scotch intellect was little given to 
subtlety, and there was nothing of sect or sectarianism in the 
matter. But as Cardinal Beaton was the embodiment of every- 
thing which was most wicked, tyrannical, and evil in the dominant 
Catholicism, so the conspiracy of these young men to punish 
him was the antecedent of the revolt of the entire nation against 
it, when the pollution of its presence could no longer be borne. 
They had done their part, and for their reward they were swept 
away into exile, with prospects sufficiently cheerless. They bore 
their fortune with something more than fortitude, yet again with 
no stoic grimness or fierceness ; but, as far as we can follow them, 
with an easy, resolute cheerfulness. Attempts were ‘made to force 
them to hear mass, but with poor effect, for their tongues were 
saucy, and could not be restrained. When the Salve Regina 
was sung on board the galley, the Scotch prisoners clapt on their 
bonnets. The story of the painted Regina which Knox, or one 
of them, pitched overboard is well-known. Another story of 
which we hen less, is still more striking. They had been at sea 
all night, and Knox, who was weak and ill, was fainting over his 
oar in the gray of the morning, when James Balfour, as the sun 
rose, touched his arm, and pointing over the water, asked him if 
he knew where he was. There was the white church-tower, 
and the white houses, gleaming in the early sunlight, and all 
which was left standing of the Castle of St. Andrews. “I 
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know it,” he answered; “yes, I know it. I see the steeple of 
that place where God first opened my mouth in public to his 
glory, and I shall not depart this life till my tongue again glorify 
his Name in that place.” Most touching, and most beautiful. 
We need not believe, as some enthusiastic people believed, that 
there was anything preternatural in such a conviction. Love, 
faith, and hope, the great Christian virtues, will account for it. 
Love kept faith and hope alive in him, and he was sure that the 
right would prosper, and he hoped that he would live to see it. 
It is but a poor philosophy which, by comparison of dates and 
laboured evidence that the words were spoken in one year and 
fulfilled so many years after, would materialize so fine a piece of 
nature into a barren miracle. 

Such were the conspirators of St. Andrews, of whom we now 
take our leave to follow the fortunes of Knox. He remained in 
the galleys between three and four years, and was then released 
at the intercession of the English Government. At that time 
he was, of course, only known to them as one of the party who 
had been at the castle; but he was no sooner in England than 
his value was at once perceived, and employment was found for 
him. By Edward’s own desire he was appointed one of the 
preachers before the court; and a London rectory was offered 
to him, which, however, he was obliged to refuse. England, 
after all, was not the place for him; nor the Church of England, 
such as, for political reasons, it was necessary to constitute that 
Church. Indeed he never properly understood the English 
character. A Church which should seem to have authority, and 
yet which should be a powerless instrument of the State; a rule 
of faith apparently decisive and consistent, and yet so little 
decisive, and so little consistent, that, to Protestants it could 
speak as Protestant, and to Catholics as Catholic; which should 
at once be vague, and yet definite ; diffident, and yet peremptory ; 
and yet which should satisfy the religious necessities of a serious and 
earnest people; such a midge-madge as this (as Cecil described 
it, when, a few years later, it was in the process of reconstruc- 
tion under his own eye), suited the genius of the English, but to 
the reformers of other countries it was a hopeless perplexity. 
John Knox could never find himself at home in it. The 
“ tolerabiles ineptie” at which Calvin smiled, to him were not 
tolerable ; and he shrank from identifying himself with so seem- 
ingly unreal a system, by accepting any of its higher offices. 
The force of his character, however, brought him into constant 
contact with the ruling powers; and here the extraordinary faculty 
which he possessed of seeing into men’s characters becomes 
first conspicuous. At no time of his life, as far as we have means 
of knowing, was he ever mistaken in the nature of the persons 
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with whom he had to deal; and he was not less remarkable for 
the fearlessness with which he would say what he thought of 
them. If we wish to find the best account of Edward’s ministers, 
we must go to the surviving fragments of Knox’s sermons for it, 
which were preached in their own presence. His duty as a preacher 
he supposed to consist, not in delivering homilies against sin in 
general, but in oe to this man and to that man, to kings, and 
queens, and dukes, and earls, of their own sinful acts as they 
sate below him; and they all quailed before him. We hear 
much of his power in the pulpit, and this was the secret of it. 
Never, we suppose, before or since, have the ears of great men 
grown so hot upon them, or such words been heard in the 
courts of princes. “I am greatly afraid,” he said once, “that 
Ahitophel is counsellor ; and Shebnah is scribe, controller, and 
treasurer.” And Ahitophel and Shebnah were both listening to 
his judgment of them: the first in the person of the then omni- 
— uke of Northumberland; and the second in that of 

ord Treasurer Paulet Marquis of Winchester. ‘The force 
which then must have been in him to have carried such a prac- 
tice through, he, a poor homeless, friendless exile, without stay 
or strength, but what was in his own heart, must have been 
enormous. Nor is it less remarkable that the men whom he so 
roughly handled were forced to bear with him. Indeed they 
more than bore with him, for the Duke of Northumberland pro- 
posed to make him Bishop of Rochester, and had an interview with 
him on the subject, which, however, led to no conclusion; the 
duke having to complain that “he had found Mr. Knox neither 
grateful nor pleaseable :” the meaning of which was, that Knox, 
knowing that he was a bad, hollowhearted man, had very 
uncourteously told him so. But upheld as he was by the per- 
sonal regard of the young king, his influence was every day 
increasing, and it was probably in consequence of this that the 
further developments of Protestantism, which we know to have 
been in contemplation at the close of Edward’s reign, were 
resolved upon. tt is impossible to say how far such measures 
could have been carried out successfully, but we cannot think 
that it was for the interest of England that Knox, who had 
formed his notions of Catholicism from his experience of Scot- 
land, should determine how much or how little of it should be 
retained in the English polity. Sooner or later it would have 
involved the country in a civil war, the issue of which, in the 
critical temper of the rest of Europe, could not have been other 
than doubtful; and it has been at all times the instinctive ten- 
dency of English statesmen to preserve the very utmost of the 
past which admits of preservation. The Via Media Anglicana 
was a masterpiece of statesmanship, when we consider the emer- 
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encies which it was constructed to meet; the very features in 
it which constitute its imbecility as an enduring establishment, 
being what especially adapted it to the exigencies of a peculiar 
crisis. A better scene for Knox’s labours was found at Berwick, 
where he could keep up his communication with Scotland, and 
where the character of the English more nearly resembled that 
of his own people. Here he remained two years, and appealed 
afterwards, with no little pride, to what he had done in rein- 
ing in the fierce and lawless border-thieves, and the soldiers 
of the English garrison, whose wild life made them almost as rough 
as the borderers themselves. For the time that he was there, 
he says himself, there was neither outrage nor licence in Berwick. 
But he had no easy work of it, and whenever in his letters he 
speaks of his life, he calls it his “ battle.” 

At Berwick, nevertheless, he found but a brief resting-place, and 
on the death of Edward, and the re-establishment of Catholicism, 
he had to choose whether he would fly again, or remain and die. 
He was a man too marked and too dangerous to hope for escape, 
while as an alien he had no relations in England to be offended 
by his death. In such a state of things we can scarcely wonder 
that he hesitated. Life was no pleasant place for him. He saw the 
whole body of the noblemen and gentlemen of England apostatize 
without an effort; and the Reformation gone, as it seemed, like 
a dream—Scotland was wholly French—the Queen in Paris, and 
betrothed to the Dauphin; with the persecution of Protestantism 
in full progress under the Archbishop of St. Andrews. And 
though bis faith never failed him, the world appeared, for a 
time, to be given over to evil; martyrs, he thought, were 
wanted, “and he could never die in a more noble quarrel;” it 
was better that he should stay where he was, onl “end his 
battle.” 

In this purpose, however, he was overruled by his friends, who, 
* partly by admonition, partly by tears, constrained him to obey, 
and give place to the fury and rage of Satan.” He escaped into 
France, and thence into Germany ; and, after various adventures, 
and persecuted from place to place, he found a welcome and a 
home at last with Calvin, at Geneva. While in England he had 
been engaged to the daughter of a Mr. Bowes, a gentleman of 
family in the north, and with Mrs. Bowes, the mother, he now 
kept up aconstant correspondence. These letters are the most 
complete exhibition of the real nature of Knox which remain to 
us. We cannot say what general readers will think of them. It 
will depend upon their notions of what human life is, and what 
the meaning is of their being placed in this world. It might be 
thought that, flying for his life into a strange country, without 
friends and without money, he would say something, in writing 
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to the mother of his intended wife, of the way in which he had 
fared. She, too, we might fancy, would be glad to know that 
he was not starving; or, if he was, to know even that, in order 
that she might contrive some means of helping him. And 
afterwards, when he had found employment and a home at 
Geneva, we look for something about his prospects in life, his 
probable means of maintaining a family, and so on. ‘Io any one 
of ourselves in such a position, these things would be at least of 
some importance ; but they were of none either to him or to his 
correspondent. The business of life, as they understood it, was 
to overcome the evil which they found in themselves; and their 
letters are mutual confessions of shortcomings and temptations. 
When Knox thinks of England, it is not to regret his friends or 
his comforts there, but only to reproach himself for neglected 
opportunities :— 


“Some will ask,” he writes, “ why I did flee—assuredly I cannot tell 
—but of one thing I am sure, that the fear of death was not the cause 
of my fleeing. My prayer is that I may be restored to the battle 
again.” 

It would not be thought that, after he had dared the anger of 
the Duke of Northumberland, he could be accused of want of 
boldness or plainness of speech, and yct, in his own judgment of 
himself, he had been a mere coward :— 


“This day my conscience accuseth me that I spake not so plainly as 
my duty was to have done, for I ought to have said to the wicked man 
expressly by his name, thou shalt die the death; for I find Jeremiah 
the prophet to have done so, and not only he, but also Elijah, Elisha, 
Micah, Amos, Daniel, Christ Jesus himself. I accuse none but myself ; 
the love that I did bear to this my wicked carcase, was the chief cause 
that I was not faithful or fervent enough in that behalf. I had no will 
to provoke the hatred of meh. I would not be seen to proclaim mani- 
fest war against the manifest wicked, whereof unfeignedly I ask my God 
mercy.” .... “And besides this, I was assaulted, yea, infected and 
corrupted with more gross sins—that is, my wicked nature desired the 
favour, the estimation, the praise of men. Against which albeit that 
some time the Spirit of God did move me to fight, and earnestly did 
stir me—God knoweth I lie not—to sob and lament for those imper- 
fections, yet never ceased they to trouble me, and so privily and crattily 
that I could not perceive myself to be wounded till vainglory had 
almost gotten the upper hand.” 


And again, with still more searching self-reproof:— 


“T have sometimes been in that security that I felt not dolour for 
sin, neither yet displeasure against myself for any iniquity in which I 
did offend; but rather my vain heart did then flatter myself (I write 
the truth to my own confusion)—thou hast suffered great trouble for 
professing Christ’s truth; God has done great things for thee, deliver- 
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ing thee from that most cruel bondage. He has placed thee in a most 
honourable vocation, and thy labours are not without fruit; therefore 
thou oughtest rejoice and give praises to God. Oh, mother, this was a 
subtle serpent who could thus pour in venom, I not perceiving it.” 

God help us all, we say, if this is sin. And yet,*if we think 
of it, is not such self-abnegation the one indispensable necessity 
for all men, and most of all for a reformer of the world, if his 
reformation is to be anything except a change of one evil for 
a worse. Who can judge others who has not judged himself? 
or who can judge for others while his own small self remains at 
the bottom of his heart, as the object for which he is mainly con- 
cerned? For a reformer there is no sin more fatal; and unless, 
like St. Paul, he can be glad, if necessary, to be made even 
«* anathema for his brethren,” he had better leave reforming alone. 

The years which Knox spent at Geneva were, probably, the 
happiest in his life. Essentially a peace-loving man, as all good 
men are, he found himself, for the first time, in a sound and 
wholesome atmosphere. Mrs. Bowes and her daughter, after a 
time, were able to join him there; and, with a quiet congrega- 
tion to attend to, and with Calvin for a friend, there was nothing 
left for him to desire which such a man as he could expect life to 
yield. “The Geneva Church,” he said, “is the most perfect 
school of Christ that ever was on earth since the days of the 
apostles.” And let us observe his reason for saying so. “In 
other places,” he adds, “‘I confess Christ to be truly preached, 
but manners and religion so sincerely reformed I have not yet 
seen in any other place besides.” He could have been well con- 
tented to have lived out his life at Geneva; as, long after, he 
looked wistfully back to it, and longed to return and die there. 
But news from Scotland soon disturbed what was but a short 
breathing time. The Marian persecution had filled the Low- 
lands with preachers, and the shifting politics of the time had 
induced the court to connive at, if not to encourage them. 
The queen-mother had manceuvred the regency into her own 
hand, but, in doing so, had offended the Hamiltons, who were 
the most powerful of the Catholic families; and, at the same 
time, the union of England and Spain had obliged the French 
court to temporize with the Huguenots. The Catholic vehe- 
mence of the Guises was neutralized by the broader sympathies 
of Henry the Second, who, it was said, “ would shake hands with 
the devil, if he could gain a purpose by it;” and thus, in France 
and in Scotland, which was now wholly governed by French 
influence, the Protestants found everywhere a temporary respite 
from ill usage. It was a shortlived anomaly; but in Scotland it 
lasted long enough to turn the scale, and give them an advan- 
tage which was never lost again. 
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At the end of 1555, John Knox ventured to reappear there; 
and the seed which had been scattered eight years before, he 
found growing over all the Lowlands. The noble lords now 
came about him; the old Earl of Argyle, Lord James Stuart, 
better known after as Earl of Murray, Lord Glencairn, the 
Erskines, and many others. It was no longer the poor commons 
and the townspeople; the whole nation appeared to be moving ; 
much latent scepticism, no doubt, being quickened into conver- 
sion by the prospect of a share in the abbey-lands; but with 
abundance of real earnestness as well, which tanght Knox what 
might really be hoped for. Knox himself, to whom, with an un- 
conscious unanimity, they all looked for guidance, proceeded at 
once to organize them into form, and, as a first step, proposed that 
an oath should be taken by all who called themselves Protestants, 
never any more to attend the mass. So serious a step could not 
be taken without provoking notice; the Hamiltons patched up 
their differences with the regent on the spot, and Knox was 
summoned before the Bishops’ Court at Edinburgh to answer 
for himself. It was just ten years since they had caught Wishart 
and burnt him; but things were changed now, and when Knox 
appeared in Edinburgh he was followed by a retinue of hundreds 
of armed gentlemen and noblemen. The bishops shrank from 
a collision, and did not prefer their charge ; and, on the day which 
had been fixed for his trial, he preached in Edinburgh to the 
largest Protestant concourse which had ever assembled there. 
He was not courting rebellion, but so large a majority of the 
population of Scotland were now on the reforming side, that he 
felt—and who does not feel with him?—that, in a free country, the 
lawful rights of the people in a matter touching what they con- 
ceived to be their most sacred duty were not to be set aside and 
trampled upon any more by an illegal and tyrannical power. 
In the name of the people he now drew up his celebrated peti- 
tion to the queen regent, begging to be heard in his defence, 
protesting against the existing ecclesiastical system, and the 
wickedness which had been engendered by it. It was written 
firmly but respectfully, and the regent would have acted more 
wisely if she had considered longer the answer which she made 
to it. She ran her eye over the pages, and turning to the Arch- 
bishop of Glasgow, who was standing near her, she tossed it 
into his hands, saying, “ Will it please you, my lord, to read a 
pasquil ?” 

“ Madam,” wrote Knox, when he heard of it, “if ye no more esteem 
the admonition ‘of God, nor the cardinals do the scoffing of pasquils, 
then He shall shortly send you messengers with whom ye shall not be 
able in that manner to jest.” 

It is the constant misfortune of governments that they are 
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never able to distinguish the movements of just national anger 
from the stir of superficial discontent. The sailor knows what 
to look for when the air is moaning in the shrouds; the fisher- 
man sees the coming tempest in the heaving of the under-roll ; 
but governments can never read the signs of the times, though 
they are written in fire before their eyes. For the present it was 
thought better that Knox should leave Scotland while his friends 
in the meantime organized themselves more firmly. To a grave 
and serious people civil war is the most desperate of remedies, 
and by his remaining at this moment it would have been inevit- 
ably precipitated. He was no sooner gone than the Archbishop 
of St. Andrews again summoned him. He was condemned in 
his absence, and burnt in effigy the next day at the market cross. 
But the people were no longer in the old mood of submission, 
and to this bonfire they replied with another. “ The great idol” 
of Edinburgh, St. Giles, vanished off his perch in the rood-loft 
of the High Church, and, after a plunge in the North Loch, the 
next day was a heap of ashes. The offenders were not forth- 
coming, and not to be found; and the regent, in high anger, 
summoned the preachers to answer for them. To secure herself 
against being a second time baffled as she had been before, by 
the interference of the people, she put out a proclamation that 
all persons who had come to Edinburgh without authority should 
forthwith depart from it. It so happened that “ certain faithful of 
the west,” some of Lord Argyle’s men, probably, were in the town. 
They had come in at the news that the preachers were to be 
tried, and the meaning of this proclamation was perfectly clear 
to them; so, by way of reply to it, they assembled together, 
forced their way into the presence-chamber, where the queen 
was in council with the bishops, to complain of such strange 
entertainment; and not getting such an answer as thev desired, 
one of them said to her, “ Madam, we know this is the malice 
and device of those jefwellis and of that bastard (the Archbisho 
of St. Andrews) that stands by you; we vow to God we shall 
make a day of it. They oppress us and our tenants for feeding 
of their idle bellies. ‘They trouble us and our preachers, and 
would murder them, and us. Shall we suffer this any more ? 
Nay; madam, it shall not be.” And therewith every man put 
on his steel bonnet.” 

When ruling powers have to listen to language like this, and 
answer steel bonnets with smooth speeches and concessions, the 
one thing left for such rulers is to take themselves away with 
as much rapidity as they can, for rule they neither do nor can. 
At this time almost the whole of the nobility, for honest or 
dishonest reasons, were on the reforming side. The Church. 
unluckily for itself, was rich: they were poor; and if some of 
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them had no sympathy with Protestantism, they had also ceased 
to believe that any service which Catholicism could do for them 
entitled it to half the land in Scotland. It was, consequently, 
with little or no effect, that the bishops now appealed for protection 
to the nobles. ‘The Archbishop of St. Andrews sent a long re- 
monstrance to Lord Argyle for maintaining a reforming preacher. 
“ He preaches against idolatry,” Lord Argyle answered coldly. 
“TT remit it to your lordship’s conscience if that be heresy. 
He preaches against adultery and fornication. I remit that to 
your lordship’s conscience.” And the archbishop’s connexion 
with Lady Gilton being somewhat notorious, it was difficult for 
him to meet such an answer. 

If the question had been left for Scotland to settle for itself, 
the solution of it would have been rapid and simple. But the 
regent knew that sooner or later she might count on the 
support of France; and she believed, with good reason, that if 
the real power of France was once brought to bear, such resist- 
ance as the Scotch could offer to it would be crushed with little 
difficulty, The marriage of the young queen with the Dauphin, 
and the subsequent death of Henry, removed the causes which 
had hitherto prevented her from being supported. The Guises 
were again omnipotent at Paris, and their ambition, not con- 
tented with France and Scotland, extended itself on the death 
of Mary Tudor to England as well. With the most extravagant 
notions of England’s weakness, and with a belief, which was 
rather better grounded, that the majority of the people were ill 
affected to a Protestant sovereign, they conceived that a French 
army had only to appear over the border with the flag of Mary 
Stuart displayed, for the same scenes to be enacted over again as 
had been witnessed six years before; and that Elizabeth would 
as easily be shaken from the throne as Jane Grey had been. 
But the success of the blow might depend upon the speed with 
which it could be struck; and no time was, therefore, to be lost 
in bringing Scotland to obedience. Accordingly, under one 
pretence and another, large bodies of troops were carried over, 
and the queen regent was instructed to temporize and flatter 
the Protestants into security, till a sufficient number had been 
assembled to crush them. It is no slight evidence of their good 
meaning that they should have doant themselves to be deceived 


by her, but deceived they certainly were; and except for Knox’s 
letters, with which he incessantly urged them to watchfulness, 
they might have been deceived fatally. But the clear strong 
andennaaiiien of Knox, far away as he was, saw through the 
real position of things. There was no one living whose political 
judgment was more sound than his, and again and again he laid 
before them their danger and their duty. He saw that the 
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intention was to make Scotland a French province, and how it 
would fare then with the Reformation was no difficult question. 


“God speaketh to your conscience, therefore,” he wrote to the lords, 
“unless ye be dead with the blind world, that you ought to hazard 
your lives, be it against kings and emperors, for the deliverance of your 
brethren. For that cause are ye called princes of the people, and 
receive of your brethren honour, tribute, and homage—not by reason 
of your birth and progeny, as most part of men falsely do suppose, but 
by reason of your office and duty, which is to vindicate and deliver 
your subjects and brethren from all violence and oppression to the 
uttermost of your power.” 


In the meantime the Church, as a preiude to the energetic 
measures which were in contemplation, thought it decent to 
attempt sdme sort of a reformation within itself. We smile as 
we look through the articles which were resolved upon by the 
episcopal conclave. They proposed, we presume, to proceed 
with moderation, and content themselves with doing a little at a 
time. No person in future was to hold an ecclesiastical benefice 
except a priest, such benefices having hitherto furnished a con- 
venient maintenance for illegitimate children. No kirkman was 
to nourish his bairn in his own company, but every one was to hold 
the children of others. And such bairn was in no case to succeed 
his father in his benefice. The naiveté of these resolutions 
disarms our indignation, but we shall scarcely wonder any more 
at the rise or the spread of Protestantism. On tie strength of 
them, however, or rather on the strength of the French troops, 
they were now determined to go on with the persecution ; 
Walter Milne, an old man of eighty, was seized and burnt; and 
although the queen regent affected to deplore the bishops’ 
severity, no one doubted that either she herself or the queen in 
Paris had directed them to proceed. 

Now, therefore, or never, the struggle was to be. Knox left 
Geneva, with Calvin’s blessing, for a country where he was 
under sentence of death, and where his appearance would be 
the signal either for the execution of it or for war. Civil war it 
could scarcely be called,—it would be a war of the Scottish 
nation against their sovereign supported by a foreign army; 
but even so, no one knew better than he that armed re- 
sistance to a sovereign was the last remedy to which subjects 
ought to have recourse—a remedy which they are only justified 
in seeking when to obey man is to disobey God; or to use 
more human language, when it is no longer possible for them 
to submit to their sovereign without sacrificing the highest 
interests of life. However, such a time he felt was now come. 
After the specimen which the Catholics had given of their 
notion of a reformation, to leave the religious teaching of an 
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earnest people in their hands was scarcely better than leaving it 
to the devil; and if it was impossible to wrest it from them 
except by rebellion, the crime would lie at the door of those 
who had made rebellion necessary. Crime, indeed, there always 
is at such times; and treason is not against persons, but against 
the law of right and justice. If it be treason to resist the autho- 
rity except in the last extremity, yet when such extremity has 
arisen, it has arisen through the treason of the authority itself; 
and, therefore, bad princes, who have obliged their subjects to 
depose them, are justly punished with the extremest penalties 
of human justice. That is the naked statement of the law, 
however widely it may be necessary to qualify it, in its appli- 
cation to life. 

On the 2nd of May, 1559, Knox landed in Scotland; 
crossing over, by a curious coincidence, in the same ship which 
brought in the new great seal of the kingdom, with the arms of 
England quartered upon it. The moment was a critical one; 
for the preachers were all assembled at Perth preparatory to 
appearing at Stirling on the 10th of the same month, where they 
were to answer for their lives. _Lord Glencairn had reminded 
the regent of her many promises of toleration; and throwing 
away the mask at last, she had haughtily answered, that “it 
became not subjects to burden their princes with promises 


further than as it — them to keep the same.” ‘The moment 


was come she believed when she could crush them altogether, 
and crush them she would. As soon as the arrival of Knox was 
known, a price was set upon his head; but he determined to 
join his brother ministers on the spot and share their fortune. 
He hurried to Perth, where Lord Glencairn and a few other 
gentlemen had by that time collected to protect them with some 
thousand armed followers. The other noblemen were distracted, 
hesitating, uncertain. Lord James Stuart, and young Lord 
Argyle, were still with the queen regent; so even was Lord 
Ruthven, remaining loyal to the last possible moment, and still 
hoping that the storm might blow over. And the regent still 
trifled with their credulity as long as they would allow her to 
impose upon it. Pretending to be afraid of a tumult, she used 
their influence to prevail upon the preachers to remain where 
they were, and not to appear on the day fixed for their trial; 
and the preachers, acting as they were advised, found themselves 
outlawed for contumacy. It was on a Sunday that the news was 
brought them of this proceeding, and the people of Perth, being 
many of them Protestants, Knox, by the general voice, was 
called upon to preach. Let us pause for a few moments to look 
at him. He was now fifty-four years old, undersized, but 
strongly and nervously formed, and with a long beard falling 
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down to his waist. His features were of the pure Scotch cast; 
the high cheekbone, arched but massive eyebrow, and broad 
under jaw; with long full eyes, the steadiness of which, if we can 
trust the pictures of him, must have been painful for a man of 
weak nerves to look at. The mouth free, the lips slightly parted 
with the incessant play upon them of that deep power which is 
properly the sum of all the moral powers of man’s nature—the 
power which we call humour, when it is dealing with venial 
weakness, and which is bitterest irony and deepest scorn and 
hatred for wickedness and lies. The general expression is one of 
repose, but like the repose of the limbs of the Hercules, with a 
giant’s strength traced upon every line of it. Such was the man 
who was called to fill the pulpit of the High Church of Perth on 
the 11th of May, 1559. Of the power of his preaching we have 
many testimonies, that of Randolph, the English ambassador, 
being the most terse and striking; that “it stirred his heart 
more than six hundred trumpets braying in his ears.” The 
subject on this occasion was the one all-comprehensive “mass,” 
the idolatry of it; and the good people of Perth, never having 
heard his voice before, we can understand did not readily 
disperse when he had done. They would naturally form into 
groups, compare notes and impressions, and hang a long time 
about the church before leaving it. In the disorder of the town 
the same church served, it seems, for sermon and for mass; when 
the first was over the other took its turn: and as Knox had 
been longer than the priest expected, the latter came in and 
opened the tabernacle before the congregation were gone. An 
eager hearted boy who had been listening to Knox with all his 
ears, and was possessed by what he had heard, cried out when 
he saw it, “ This is intolerable, that when God has plainly damned 
idolatry we shall stand by and see it used in despite.” The 
priest in a rage turned and struck him, his temper naturally 
being at the moment none of the sweetest; and'the boy, as 
boys sometimes do on such occasions, flung a stone at him in 
return. Missing the priest he hit the tabernacle, and “did 
break an image.” A small sperk is enough when the ground 
is strewed with gunpowder. In a few moments the whole 
machinery of the ritual, candles, tabernacle, vestments, cruci- 
fixes, images, were scattered to all the winds. The fire burnt 
the faster for the fuel, and from the church the mob poured away 
to the monasteries in the town. No lives were lost, but before 
evening they were gutted and in ruins. The endurance of 
centuries had suddenly given way, and the anger which for all 
these years had been accumulating, rushed out like some great 
reservoir which has burst its embankment and swept every- 
thing before it. To the Protestant leaders this ebullition of a 
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mob, “the rascal multitude,” as even Knox calls it, was as 


unwelcome as it was welcome to the queen regent. She swore 
that “she would cut off from Perth man, woman, and child, 
that she would drive a plough over it and sow it with salt ;” and 
she at once marched upon the town to put her threat in 
execution. The lords met in haste to determine what they 
should do, but were unable to determine anything; and only 
Lord Glencairn was bold enough to risk the obloquy of being 
charged with countenancing sedition. When he found himself 
alone in the assembly, he declared, that “albeit never a man 
accompanied him, he would stay with the brethren, for he had 
rather die with that company than live after them.” But his 
example was not followed; all the others thought it better to 
remain with the regent, and endeavour, though once already so 
bitterly deceived by her, to mediate and temporize. 

The town people in the meantime had determined to resist to 
the last extremity, and the regent was rapidly approaching. 
With a most creditable anxiety to prevent bloodshed, Lord 
James Stuart and Lord Argyle prevailed on the burgesses to 
name the conditions on which they would surrender, and when 
the latter had consented to do ‘so, if the queen would grant an 
amnesty for the riot, and would engage that Perth should not be 
obliged to receive a French garrison, they hurried to lay these 
terms before her. The regent had no objection to purchase a 
bloodless victory with a promise which she had no intention of 
observing. Perth opened its gates; and, marching in at the 
head of her troops, she deliberately violated every article to 
which she had bound herself. The French soldiers passing along 
the High-street fired upon the house of an obnoxious citizen, 
and killed one of his children; and with an impolitic parade of 
perfidy the princess replied only to the complaints of the people, 
that “she was sorry it was the child and not the father,” and 
she left the offending soldiers as the garrison of the town. Her 
falsehood was as imprudent as it was abominable. The two 
noblemen withdrew indignantly from the court, declaring for- 
mally that they would not support her in “such manifest 
tyranny ;” and joining themselves openly to Knox, they hastened 
with him to St. Andrews, where they were presently joined by 
Lord Ochiltree and Lord Glencairn, and from thence sent out a 
hasty circular, inviting the gentlemen and lords of Scotland to 
assemble for the defence of the kingdom. It was still uncertain 
what support they might expect, and before any support had 
actually arrived, when Knox hastened to realize the conviction 
which long ago he had expressed on board the French galley, 
and to “glorify God” in the pulpit of the Church where “ God 
had first opened his voice.” If he had superstitious feelings on 
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the matter we cannot quarrel with him for them; and although it 
was at the risk of his life, (for a detachment of the French were 
at Falkland, only twelve miles distant, and the archbishop had 
sent a message to the lords, “that in case the said John pre- 
sented himself to the preaching place in his town, he should 
gar him be saluted with a dozen culverins, whereof the most 
part should light on his nose,”) yet at such a time the boldest 
policy is always the soundest, and he refused to listen to the 
remonstrances of his friends. ‘To delay to preach to-morrow,” 
he said the evening before the day fixed, “unless the body be 
violently withholden, I cannot of conscience. For in this town 
and kirk began God first to call me to the dignity of a preacher, 
and this I cannot conceal, which more than one heard me say 
when the body was far absent from Scotland, that my assured 
hope was to preach in St. Andrews before I departed this life.” 
He went straightforward, he preached as he had done at Perth, and 
with a still more serious effect, for the town council immediately 
after the sermon voted the abolition of “all monumentsof idolatry.” 
The circumstance of the prophecy, and still more the circum- 
stance of their previous se ee. of him, his present position 


as an outlaw with a price upon his head, the threats of the arch- 
bishop with the doubt whether he would attempt to put them in 
force ; all these, added to the power of Knox’s own thunder, 


explain the precipitancy of the resolutions in the excitement 
which they must have produced ; and the resolutions themselves 
were immediately carried into effect. Some one to go first is 
half the battle of a revolution, and with such a leader as Knox 
it is easy to find followers. By the time the regent’s troops 
were under the walls so many thousand knights, gentlemen, and 
citizens, were in arms to receive them, that they shrank back 
without venturing a blow, and retired within their intrench- 
ments; and thus within six short weeks, for it was no more 
since Knox landed, the Reformers were left masters of the field, 
conquerors in an armed revolt which had not cost a single 
life of themselves or of their enemies, so overwhelming was the 
force which the appearance of this one man had summoned into 
action. We require no better witness of the prostration of the 
Catholic faith in Scotland, or of the paralysis into which it had 
sunk, 

“ And now,” wrote Knox to a friend, “ the long thirst of my wretched 
heart is satisfied in abundance. Forty days and more hath my God 
used my tongue in my native country to the manifestation of His glory. 
Whatsoever now shall follow as touching my own carcase, His holy name 
be praised.’ 

The rest of the summer the queen regent was obliged to 
remain a passive spectator of a burst of popular feeling with 
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which, as long as it was at its height her power was wholly in- 
adequate to cope, and which she was forced to leave to work its 
will, till it cooled of itself. ... That it would and must cool 
sooner or later, a less shrewd person than Mary of Guise could 
foresee : feeling of all kinds is in nature transient and exhausting, 
and the goodness of a cause will not prevent enthusiasm from 
flagging, or unpaid and unsupported armies from disintegrating. 
Her turn, therefore, she might safely calculate would come at 
last; and, in the meantime, there was nothing for it but to sit 
still, while, by a simultaneous movement over the entire Low- 
lands, the images were destroyed in the churches, and the 
monasteries laid in ruins. Not a life was lost, not a person was 
injured, no private revenge was gratified in the confusion, no 
private greediness took opportunity to pilfer. Only the entire 
material of the old faith was washed clean away. 

This passionate iconoclasm has been alternately the glory and 
the reproach of John Knox, who has been considered alike by 
friends and enemies the author of it. For the purification of 
the churches there is no doubt that he was responsible to the 
full, whatever the responsibility may be which attaches to it,— 
but the destruction of the religious houses was the spon- 
taneous work of the people, which in the outset he looked upon 
with mere sorrow and indignation. Like Latimer in England, 
he had hoped to preserve them for purposes of education and 
charity ; and it was only after a warning which sounded in his 
ears as if it came from heaven, that he stood aloof, and let the 
popular anger have its way; they had been nests of profligacy 
for ages; the earth was weary of their presence upon it; and 
when the retribution fell, it was not for him to arrest or interfere 
with it. Scone Abbey, the residence of the Bishop of Murray, 
was infamous, even in that infamous time, for the vices of its 
occupants; and the bishop himself having been active in the 
burning of Walter Milne, had thus provoked and deserved the 
general hatred. After the French garrison was driven out of 
Perth, he was invited to appear at the conference of the lords, 
but, unwilling or afraid to come forward, he blockaded himself 
in the abbey. A slight thing is enough to give the first impulse 
to a stone which is ready to fall; the townpeople of Perth and 
Dundee, having long scores to settle with him and with the 
brotherhood, caught at the opportunity, and poured out and 
surrounded him. John Knox, with the provost of Perth and 
what force they could muster, hurried to the scene to prevent 
violence, and for a time succeeded; Knox himself we find 
keeping guard all one night at the granary door: but.the mob 
did not disperse; and prowling ominously round the walls, in 
default of other weapons, made free use of their tongues. 
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From sharp words to sharp strokes is an almost inevitabie tran- 
sition on such occasions. In the gray of the morning, a son of 
the bishop ran an artizan of Dundee through the body, and in 
an instant the entire mass of the people dashed upon the gates. 
The hour of Scone was come. Knos was lifted gently on one 
side, and in a few minutes the abbey was in a blaze. As he 
stood watching the destruction, “a poor aged matron,” he tells 
us, “who was near him, seeing the flame of fire pass up sO 
mightily, and perceiving that many were thereat offended, in 
plain and sober manner of speaking said, ‘ Now I perceive that 
God’s judgments are just, and that no man is able to save when 
he will punish. Since my remembrance, this place has been 
nothing but a den of whoremongers. It is incredible to believe 
how many wives have been adulterated, and virgins deflowered 
by the filthy beasts which have been fostered in this den, but 
especially by that wicked man who is called the bishop. If all 
men knew as much as I, they would praise God, and no man 
would be offended.’” 

Such was the first burst of the Reformation in Scotland; we 
need not follow the course of it. It was the rising up of a 
nation, as we have said, against the wickedness which had taken 
possession of the holiest things and holiest places, to declare in 
the name of God that such a spectacle should no longer be 
endured. Of the doctrines of Scotch Protestantism, meaning 
by that the speculative scheme of Christianity which was held 
and taught by Knox and the other ministers, we say but little, 
regarding it as by no means the thing of chiefest importance. 
Formal theology at its best is no more than a language,—an 
expression in words of mysteries which the mind of man can never 
adequately comprehend, and is, therefore, like all other human 
creations, liable to continual change. In Knox’s own words, 
* All worldly strength, yea, even in things spiritual, doth decay ;” 
and all languages become in time dead languages, and the 
meaning of them is only artificially preserved among us. 
Religion, as these Reformers understood it, (and as all religious 
men understand it, whatever be their language,) meant this, 
that the business of man upon earth was to serve Almighty 
God, not with forms and words, but with an obedient life, to 
hate all sin, impurity, hypocrisy, and falsehood; and whatever 
Protestantism may have become after three centuries of esta- 
blishment, Protestantism at its outset meant a return to this, 
from formalism the mother of all wickedness. It were a poor 
conception, indeed, that so great a quarrel was for the truth 
or falsehood of a speculative system of theology. Then, indeed, 
the world gained little by the change; for, if Calvinism was 
once a motive power to holiness, so, too, was once the mass 
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itself; and if the mass became an idol and a cause of confusion 
and sin, by a process exactly analogous the theory of vicarious 
righteousness may now be found in the Welsh valleys pro- 
ducing an identical result. So it is, and so it always will be, as 
long as any special virtue is supposed to reside in formal outward 
act, or formal inward theory, irrespective of purity of heart 
and manliness of life. 

The details of the war which followed need not concern us 
here. The French were reinforced; the Protestants, as had 
been foreseen, broke in pieces at the beginning of the winter ; 
and, reverse following on reverse, there was soon as much 
despondency as there had been enthusiasm, and they were 
driven in the end to throw themselves on the protection of 
Elizabeth, which she was, only with the utmost difficulty, pre- 
vailed upon to consent to extend to them. Her English love of 
order was outraged by their turbulence. Her despotic Tudor 
blood could not endure the rising of subjects against their 
sovereign; and, though she knew that the right was on their 
side, it was less easy for her to feel it. Knox himself, by his 
unfortunate “ Blast against the Regimen of Women,” had made 
himself personally odious to her; and though she could hardly 
have failed to see his merit, yet his character would under no 
circumstances have attracted her affection. Nor had he any skill 
to deal with such a temper as hers, The diplomatic corre- 
spondence with England fell to his conduct; and he began it 
with a justification of his book, which, right or wrong, he. had 
much better have passed over ; he told her that she was to con- 
sider herself an exception to arule, that she reigned by the 
choice of God, and not by right of inheritance; and he could 
not have touched a nerve on which she was more sensitive, or 
challenged a right of which she was more jealous. Nor did 
Cecil fare any better than his mistress, To him he commenced 
with rebukes fer his “horrible apostasy” in having conformed, 
under Mary, to the Romish ritual. He was unable to under- 
stand the difference in the circumstances of the two kingdoms, 
or in the characters of the two nations. Cecil was an English- 
man—it is at once the explanation of, and the apology for. his 
conduct; but to Knox it was neither the one nor the other. 
He could only conceive of the Mass as the service of the devil ; 
and the “ adiaphorism” of the English was to him no better than 
atheism. Elizabeth took no notice of the letter to herself; Cecil 
answered him for her as well as for himself, with quiet and well- 
timed humour. “ Non est masculus neque faemina,” he wrote, 
“omnes enim ut ait Paulus unum sumus in Christo Jesu. Bene- 
dictus vir qui confidit in Domino; et erit Dominus fiducia ejus.” 
He knew, and the queen knew, however difficult she found it to 
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make the acknowledgment to herself, that the French must not 
be allowed to triumph in Scotland; and as soon as it became 
clear that the Protestants could not maintain themselves without 
assistance it was freely and effectively given. 

And now we pass on to the meeting of the estates and the 
settlement of the new kirk constitution. Mary of Guise was 
dead; the French were finally driven out, and the queen of 
Scotland had been so identified with them that, on their defeat, 
she was left without authority or influence in the country. The 
.estates met as an independent and irresponsible body to act for 
themselves as they should think good; and the French commis- 
sioners had engaged on behalf of the titular queen that she 
would ratify whatever they should resolve upon. The session 
opened with a national thanksgiving; and, considering how vast 
a victory had been gained, and how “ manifestly,” as Knox 
conceived, God had fought for the movement, it was natural that 
he should be sanguine in his expectation of what would now be 
done by a grateful people. In the enormous revenue of the 
church he saw a magnificent material, not to salary the new 
kirk ministers, but to found schools and universities, to endow 
hospitals and almshouses; in his own broad language, he called 
it restoring the temple ; and perhaps for the moment, he allowed 
himself to believe that the noble lords of Scotland were as en- 
thusiastic for the good of the people as he was himself. But it 
Was one thing to win the victory, and another to divide the 
spoil. “ Heh, then,” said young Maitland of Lethington, “we 
must forget ourselves now; we mun a’ bear the barrow, and 
build the house of the Lord.” Not quite. The ministers should 
have sufficient stipend, but for the rest they would consider. 
Nor was this the only disappointment. We have seen that 
what Knox had chiefly valued in the Genevan reformation was 
the discipline of morals, which was established along with it. A 
serious attempt had been made by Calvin to treat sins as 
civil crimes, to graduate all punishments inflicted by the law, 
according to the scale of moral culpability; and he had suc- 
ceeded apparently so well, that the example was pressed upon 
Scotland; a body of laws was drawn up by Knox, known 
commonly by the name of the First Book of Discipline, and 
offered to the private consideration of the lords. So many of 
them at first subscribed their names to it, that it was formally 
submitted to debate. But, as Maitland again observed, they 
had subscribed most of them “ in fide parentum, as children were 
baptized ;” and “certain persons,” Knox tells us, “ perceiving 
their carnal liberty to be somewhat impaired thereby, grudged ; 
insomuch that the name of the Book of Discipline became 
odious to them. Everything which repugned to their corrupt 
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affections was termed in their mockage, ‘Devout Imagina- 
tions.’”* And yet if there were partial failures, when we con- 
sider the necessary imperfection inherent in all human things, 
and when we remember that the work which actually was done 
by the estates was the extemporizing in a few weeks a new eccle- 
siastical, and, in many respects, civil constitution for an entire 
kingdom, we shall not be disposed to complain of them. It was 
roughly done, but done sternly and strongly, and the substantial 
evils were swept utterly away. Of the “ Devout Imaginations,” 
so much was actually realized, that laws were passed with 
punishments annexed to them, against adultery, fornication, and 
drunkenness, while the mass was prohibited for ever, under 
penalty, for the first offence, of confiscation; for the second, of 
banishment; for the third, of death. 

Oh! intolerance without excuse! exclaim the modern 
Liberals ; themselves barely cmancipated from persecution, the 
first act of these Protestants is to retaliate with the same odious 
— clamouring for the liberty of conscience, they do but su- 
persede one tyranny by another, more narrow and exclusive, &c. 
This, at bottom, we believe, is the most grievous of all Knox’s 
offences, the one sin never to be forgiven by the enlightened 
mind of the nineteenth century. Let us see what can be said 
about it. We do notlook for the explanation, with some modern 
apologists, in the want of reciprocity on the part of the Catholics, 
in the impossibility of tolerating a creed which is in itself into- 
lerant. In England, the mass was forbidden because it was 
identified with civil disaffection. In Scotland, it was forbidden 
because it was supposed to be idolatry, and so to be forbidden 
by God; the Bible was positive and peremptory; and the 
Bible was accepted, bond fide, as the guide of life. The fact is, tole- 
ration, in the modern sense, is a phenomenon of modern growth, 
and the result of a condition of things of very recent existence. 
We have no toleration for what we believe to be evil, or for 
what plainly and obviously leads to evil; God forbid that we 
should. But as we look round among the sects into which we 
are divided, and see that good and evil are very equally distri- 
buted among us, we learn to speak of our speculative differences, 
no longer as matters of conscience, but merely as differences of 





* This well-known _—— has been placed by Sir Walter Scott in the 


mouth of the Earl of Murray. If the mistake were ever so insignificant it 
would be worth correcting; and it is therefore as well to say that Knox him- 
self is the only authority for the words, and that the description which he gives 
of the speaker as little agrees with the opinion which he elsewhere expresses of 
Murray as the words themselves with Murray’s general character. There is 
no evidence, either positive or probable, in favour of Scott’s conjecture—if, 
indeed, it was a conjecture at all, and was more than carelessness. 
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opinion, which do not touch the conscience at all. We expe- 
rience, as matter of fact, that the holding of this or that opinion 
is no obstacle to an adequate discharge of public and private 
duty; that a man may be a Catholic, a Protestant, a Socinian, 
or a Jew, and yet be an honest man and a good citizen; and 
we cannot permit the persecution of speculations of which moral 
evil is not a visible result. Thisis what we mean by toleration, 
and three centuries ago it could not exist, because the reason for 
it did not exist. In England, a Catholic could not be a good 
citizen: in Scotland, he was not an honest man. The products 
of Catholicism there, as the experience of centuries proved, were 
nothing better than hypocrisy and licentiousness ; and, findin 
in the Bible that “ the idolator should die the death,” and find- 
ing the mass producing the exact fruits which the same Bible 
connected with idolatry, the Scotch Reformers could as little 
tolerate Catholics as they could tolerate thieves or murderers. 
We are, therefore, inclined to dismiss this outery of intolerance 
as meaningless and foolish. In the absolute prohibition of the 
mass lay, when rightly understood, the heart of the entire 
movement; and, in the surrender of this one point, as the 
soon experienced to their sorrow, they lost all which they had 
gained. 

So then, in spite of the Maitlands and the Erskines, and the 
other spoliators of church property, Knox could find matter 
enough for exultation. ‘‘ What adulterer,” he asks, triumphantly, 
** what fornicator, what known mass-monger, or pestilent papist, 
durst have been seen in public in any reformed town within this 
realm before that the queen arrived?” Work greater than this 
was never achieved by reformers on the earth, We may well 
wonder that the arrival of a young lady, hardly twenty years old, 
should have been able to disintegrate it. We have seen Knox 
in conflict with many forms of evil: he had now to contend 
with it under one more aspect, the last, but most dangerous 
of all. 

But one year had passed since Mary Stuart had been queen 
of France as well as of Scotland, and self-elected queen of Bae 
land, with the full power of a mighty nation preparing to enforce 
her right ; and now she was coming to her own poor inheritance 
a lonely widow, at the moment when it was flushed with a suc- 
cessful revolt, her influence in France lying buried in her hus- 
band’s grave, and her claim to England disavowed in her name 
by her own commissioners: and yet, feeble as she seemed, she 
was returning with a determined purpose to undo all that had 
been done; to overthrow the Reformation, to overthrow Eliza- 
beth, and, on the throne of the two kingdoms, lay them both as 
an offering before the Pope. Elsewhere, in this “ Review,” we 
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have given our opinion of this remarkable woman, and she will 
only appear before us here in her relation with the reformers ; 
but the more we examine her history, the more cause we find to 
wonder at her; and deep as were her crimes, her skill, her enter- 
prise, her iron and dauntless resolution, almost tempt us to forget 
them. 

She never doubted her success; she knew the spell which 
would enchant the fierce nobles of her country. There was but 
one man whom, on the eve of her setting out, she confessed that 
she feared, and that was Knox. He alone, she knew, would be 
proof against her Armida genius, and if she could once destroy 
him, she could carry all before her. Nor had she either mis- 
jadged,her subjects or overrated her own power. Before she 
had been three years at home, she had organized a powerful 
party, that were wholly devoted to her. She had broken the 
Protestant league, and scattered disaffection and distrust among 
its members. Murray had quarrelled with Knox for her. 
Argyle was entangled with the Irish rebels. The mass was openly 
re-established through town and country: and, while the Refor- 
mation was melting like snow all over Scotland, the northern 
English counties were ready, at a signal, to rise in arms against 
Elizabeth. 

The self-restraint which she practised upon herself in order 
to effect all this is as remarkable as the effect itsclf which 
she produced. She pretended, at her return, that all which she 
desired was the love of her subjects. She would govern as they 
wished, and do what they wished. For her religion she could 
not immediately answer: she had been brought up a Catholic, 
and she could not change her faith like a dress; but she had no 
thought of interfering with them; and, in return, she modestly 
requested, what it seemed as if she might have demanded as a 
right, that for the present she should be allowed the private 
exercise of the religion of her fathers. How was it possible to 
refuse a petition so humble? urged, too, as it was, in the name 
of conscience by lips so beautitul. Honour, courtesy, loyalty, 
every knightly feeling forbade it. What was there in a single 
mass, that the sour ministers, with Knox at the head of them, 
should make such a noise about it? Even Murray ‘was the 
warmest advocate for yielding. Scotland, he said, would be 
disgraced for ever if she was driven away from it on such a plea. 
It would only be for a little while, and time and persuasion, and, 
above all, the power of the truth, would not fail to do their work 
upon a mind so tender and so gentle. 

And yet, as Knox knew well, a conviction which courtesy 
could influence, was no longer a sacred one; and to concede a 
permission to do what the law declared -to be a crime, was to 
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condemn the law itself as unjust and tyrannous. “That one 
mass,” he said, “ was more fearful to him than the landing of ten 
thousand men ;” he knew, and Mary knew too, that to grant her 
that one step was to give up the game, and that on the mere 
ground of political expediency to yield on that point was 
suicide. 

Here is a picture of the way in which things went. At a dis- 
tance from Holyrood the truth had a better chance of being felt, 
and the noblemen who were in the country hurried up, “ won- 


drous offended,” when they heard of this mass, to know what it 
meant :— 


“So that every man, as he came up, accused them that were before 
him ; but after they had remained a space, they were as quiet as the 
former; which thing perceived, a zealous and godly man, Robert Camp- 
bell, of Kingancleugh, said to Lord Ochiltree, ‘My lord, now ye are 
come, and almost the last, and I perceive by your anger the fire edge 
is not off you; but I fear that, after the holy water of the court be 
sprinkled upon you, that ye shall become as temperate here as the 
rest. I have been here now five days, and I heard every man say at 
the first, Let us hang the priest; but after they had been twice or 
thrice in the Abbey, all that fervency passed. I think there is some 
enchantment whereby men are bewitched.’ ” 

The queen lost no time in measuring her strength against 
Knox, and looking her real enemy in the face. A week after 
her landing, she sent for him; and the first of those interviews 
took place in which he is said to have behaved so brutally. 
Violence was not her policy; she affected only a wish to see the 
man of whom she had heard so much, and her brother was pre- 
sent asa blind. We confess ourselves unable to discover the 
supposed brutality. Knox for many years had been the 
companion of great lords and princes; his manner, if that is 
important, had all the calmness and self-possession which we 
mean by the word high-breeding ; and unless it be the duty of a 
subject to pretend to agree with his sovereign, whether he really 
agrees or not, it is difficult to know how he could have conducted 
himself otherwise than he did. She accused him of disaffection 
towards her. He said that she should find him dutiful and obe- 
dient wherever his conscience would allow him. She complained 
of the exception, and talked in the Stuart style of the obligation 
of subjects. He answered by instancing the Jews under the 
Babylonian princes, and the early Christians under the em- 
perors :— 

“* But they resisted not with the sword,’ she said. 

“* God, madam,’ he replied, ‘ had not given them the means.’ 


“*Then, you think subjects having power may resist their princes,’ 
she said. 
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“<Tf the princes exceed their bounds, madam, was his answer, 
‘and do against that wherefore they should be obeyed, there is no 
doubt that they may be resisted even by force. For there is neither 
greater honour nor greater obedience to be given to kings or princes 
than God has commanded to be given to fathers and mothers; but so it 
is that the father may be stricken with a frenzy, in the which he would 
slay his own children. Now, madam, if the children arise, join them- 
selves together, apprehend the father, take the sword and other weapons 
from him, and, finally, bind his hands, and keep him in prison till that 
his frenzy be overpast—think ye, madam, that the children do any 
wrong? It is even so with princes that would murder the children of 
God that are subject untothem. Their blind zeal is nothing but a mad 
frenzy, and therefore to take the sword from them, to bind their hands, 
and to cast them into prison, till that they be brought to a more sober 
mind, is no disobedience against princes, but just obedience, because 
that it agreeth with the will of God.’” 

He had touched the heart of the matter; the queen “stood as 
it were amazed,” and said nothing for a quarter of an hour. 
But is there anything disrespectful in this? Surely it was ver 
good advice, which would have saved her life if she had fol- 
lowed it; and, for the manner, it would have been more disre- 
spectful if, because he was speaking to a woman, he had diluted 
his solemn convictions with soft and unmeaning phrases. “ He 
is not afraid,” some of the courtiers whispered as he passed out. 
“Why,” he answered, “should the pleasing face of a gentle- 
woman fear me? I have looked in the faces of many angry men, 
and have not been afraid above measure.” Dr. M‘Crie has 
spoilt this by inventing “a sarcastic scowl” for him on this occa- 
sion. Men like Knox do not“ scowl sarcastically,” except in 
novels, and Dr. M‘Crie was forgetting himself. We can only 
conjecture what the queen thought of Knox. ‘Tears, as we 
know, were her resource, and we have heard enough and too 
much of these; but they answered their purpose with her bro- 
ther. “Mr. Knox hath spoken with the queen,” Randolph 
writes to Cecil, “and he made her weep, as well you know there 
be of that sex that will do that for anger as for grief; though in 
this the Lord James will disagree with me.” Of her, Knox 
said on the day of the interview, “In communication with her I 
espied such craft, as I have not found in such age. If there be 
not in her a proud mind, a crafty wit, and an indurate heart 
against God, and against his truth, my judgment faileth me.” 
But, for the time, he was alone in this judgment ; he could 
neither prevent the first concession of the mass, nor could he 
afterwards have it recalled, even when the results began to show 
themselves. And let us acknowledge that no set of gentlemen 
were ever placed in a harder position than this Council 
of Scotland; it is more easy to refuse a request which is 
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backed by sword and cannon, than when it is in the lips of a 
young and beautiful princess; and their compliance cost them 
dear enough without the hard opinion of posterity. But it was 
from no insensibility of nature that Knox was so loud in his 
opposition; it was because evil was evil, let the persuasive 
force be what it would; and the old story that the soundest 
principle is the soundest policy, was witnessed to once mpre by 
thirteen years of crime and misery, due, all of it, to that one 
mistake. 

But there were forces deeper than human will, and stronger 
than human error, on the side of the Protestants. In their 
language we should say God fought for them; in our own, that 
the laws by which he governs the world would have their way ; 
and that the inherent connexion of Catholicism, in those the last 
days of its power, with evil, was forced again to manifest itself. 
Even at the outset, in its claim for toleration, unconsciously it 
confessed its nature. When the municipal law was read accord- 
ing to custom at the Market Cross at Edinburgh, that “no 
adulterer, fornicator, or obstinate papist that corrupted the 
people, be found after forty-eight hours’ notice within the precincts 
of the town,” the council who had ordered it were deposed 
by command of the court, and a counter-proclamation issued, 
“ That the town should be patent to all the queen’s lieges.” And 
so, says Knox, “ the devil got freedom again, whereas before he 
durst not have been seen in daylight upon the common street.” 
How it came to pass that the Roman-catholic religion had come to 
be attended with such companions, why it was then so fruitful 
in iniquity, when once it had been the faith of saints, and when 
in our own day the professors of it (in this country) are at least 
as respectable as those of any other communion, are questions 
curious enough, but which would lead us far from our present 
subject; the fact itself is matter of pure experience. The cause 
perhaps was, briefly, that it was not a religion at all; with the 
ignorant it was a superstition; with the queen and the eccle- 
siastics it was the deadliest of misbeliefs; they had been brought 
to conceive that in itself it was a cause so excellent, that the 
advocacy and defence of it would be accepted of Heaven in lieu 
of every other virtue. 

The court set the example of profligacy. Mary’s own conduct 
was at first only ambiguous; but her French relations profited 
by the recovered freedom of what Knox calls the devil. The 
good people of Edinburgh were scandalized with shameful 
brothel riots, and not Catherine de Medicis herself presided 
over a circle of young ladies and gentlemen more questionable 
than those which filled the galleries of Holyrood. From the 
courtiers the scandal extended to herself, and in two years two 
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of her lovers had already died upon the scaffold under very 
doubtful circumstances. Even more offensive and impolitic was 
the gala with which she celebrated the massacre of Vassy, the first 
of that infernal catalogue of crimes by which the French annals of 
those years are made infamous, and at last she joined the league 
which was to execute the Tridentine decrees, and extirpate Pro- 
testantjsm. Knox, from his pulpit in St. Giles’s, week after week, 
denounced these things; but the knights of the holy war were all 
wandering enchanted in the Armida forest, and refused to 
listen to him; and the people, though they lay beyond the circle 
of the charm, were, as yet, unable to interfere. Yet, in Knox, 
the fire which Mary dreaded was still kept alive, and she left no 
means untried to extinguish it. She threatened him, she cajoled 
him, sending for him again and again. Once she thought she 
had caught him, and he was summoned before the council to 
answer for one of his addresses, but it was all in vain. No 
weapon formed against him prospered. “ What are you,” she said 
another time, “in this commonwealth ?” “ A subject born within 
the same, madam,” he answered; “ and albeit neither earl nor 
baron, yet God has made me, how abject soever in your eyes, a 
profitable member within the same.” If no one else would 
speak the truth, the truth was not to remain unspoken, and 
should be spoken by him. After one of these interviews we find 
him falling into very unusual society. He had been told to wait 
in the anteroom, and being out of favour at court, “ he stood in 
the chamber, although it was crowded with people who knew 
him, as onc whom men had never seen.” So, perceiving some 
of the young palace ladies sitting there, in their gorgeous 
apparel, like a gentleman as he was, he began to “ forge talking” 
with them. Perhaps it will again be thought brutal in him to 
have frightened these delicate beauties, by suggesting unpleasant 
recollections. All depends on the way he did it; and if he did 
it like himself, there was no reason why, once in their lives, they 
should not listen to a few words of reason :— 

“ Oh, fair ladies,” he said to them, “how pleasing were this life of 
yours if it should ever abide, and then in the end, that we might pass to 
heaven with all this gay gear. But fie upon that knave Death, that will 
come whether we will or not, and when he has laid on his arrest, the 
foul worms will be busy with this flesh, be it never so fair and tender ; 
and the silly soul, I fear, shall be so feeble that it can neither carry with 
it gold, garnishing, targetting, pearls, nor precious stones.” 

This was no homily or admonition escaped out of a sermon, but 
a pure piece of genuine feeling right out from Knox’s heart. 
The sight of the poor pretty creatures affected him. Very 
likely he could not help it. 


So, however, matters went on growing’ worse and worse, till 
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the Darnley marriage, the culminating point of Mary’s career. 
Hitherto, as if by enchantment, she had succeeded in everything 
which she had attempted. ‘The north of England was all at her 
devotion; with her own subjects her will had become all but omni- 
potent. The kirk party among the commons were firm among 
themselves; but the statesmen and the noblemen had deserted 
their cause, aud they were now preparing to endure a persecu- 
tion which they woul be unable to resist. The Earl ot Murray, 
whose eyes at last were opened, knowing that Darnley had been 
chosen by his sister as a prelude to an invasion of England, had 
opposed the marriage with all his power; and well it would have 
been for her if she had listened to him. But Murray utterl 
failed. He called on his old party to support him, but it was all 
gone—broken in pieces by his own weakness, and by others’ 
faults; and he had to fly for his life over the borders. 

The Darnley marriage, however, which appeared so full of 
promise, was the one irretrievable step which ruined everything, 
avd we can easily understand how it came to be so. Mary 
married for a political object, but she had overcalculated her 
powers of endurance, and though she must have known Darnley 
to be a fool, she had not counted on his being an unmanageable 
one. If he would have been passive in her hands—if he could 
have had the discretion not to see her vices, and would have 
been contented with so much favour as she was pleased to show 
him—all would have gone well; but he was foolish enough to 
resent and revenge his disgrace, and then to implore her to 
forgive him for having revenged it; and although her anger 
might have spared him, her contempt could not. There is no 
occasion for us to enter again upon that story. Itis enough that, 
having brought her cause to the very crisis of success by a skill 
and perseverance without parallel in history, she flung it away with 
as unexampled a recklessness, and, instead of being the successful 
champion of her faith, she became its dishonour and its shame. 

At the time of the murder, and during the months which fol- 
lowed it, Knox was in England; he returned, however, imme- 
diately on the flight of Bothwell, and was one of the council 
which sat to determine what should be done with the queen. It 
has been repeatedly stated that, in the course which was ulti- 
mately taken, the lords violated promises which they made to 
her before her surrender; but there is no reason for thinking so. 
The condition of a more lenient treatment was a definite engage- 
ment to abandon her husband; and, so far from consenting to 
abandon him, she declared to the last that “she would follow him 
in a linen kirtle round the world.” But if the imprisonment at 
Lochleven appears to some amiable persons so inhuman and so 
barbarous, there was a party who regarded that measure as culpable 
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leniency. Knox, with the ministers of the kirk, demanded that she 
should be brought to an open trial, and that, if she were found 
guilty of her husband’s murder, she should be punished as any 
private person would be who committed the same crime. We 
have found hitherto that when there was a difference of opinion 
between him and the other statesmen, the event appeared to 
show that he, and not they, had been right ;—right in the plain, 
common-sense, human view;—and the same continues to hold 
on the present occasion. 

We are most of us agreed that the enormity of crimes increases 
in the ratio of the rank of the offender; that when persons 
whom the commonwealth has intrusted with station and power 
commit murder and adultery, their guilt is as much greater in 
itself, as the injury to society is greater from the effects of their 
example. But to acknowledge this in words, and yet to say that 
when sovereigns are the offenders sovereigns must be left to 
God, and may not be punished by man, is equivalent to claiming 
for them exemption from punishment altogether, and, in fact, 
to denying the divine government of the world. God does not 
work miracles to punish sinners; he punishes the sins of men 
by the hands of men. It is the law of the earth, as the whole 
human history from the beginning of time witnesses. Not the 
sovereign prince or princess, but the law of Almighty God is 
supreme in this world; and wherever God gives the power to 
execute it, we may be sure that it is His will that those who 
hold the power are to use it. If there is to be mercy anywhere 
for offenders, if any human beings at all are to be exempted from 
penalties, the exceptions are to be looked for at the other 
extreme of the scale, among the poor and the ignorant, who 
have never had means of knowing better. 

If, therefore, Mary Stuart was guilty, we cannot but think 
that Knox knew best how to deal with her; and if the evidence, 
which really convinced all Scotland and England at the time 
that guilty she was, had been publicly, formally, and judicially 
brought forward, it would have been to the large advantage both 
of herself and the world that then was, and of all after genera- 
tions. She, if then she had ascended the scaffold, would have 
been spared seventeen more years of crime. Scotland would 
have been spared a miserable civil war, of which the mercy that 
was shown her was the cause; and the world that came after 
would have been spared the waste of much unprofitable sym- 
pathy, and a controversy already three centuries long, which 
shows no sign of ending. It is one thing, we are well aware, to 
state in this hard, naked way, what ought to have been done; 
and quite another to have done it. Perhaps no action was ever 
demanded of any body of men which reouired more moral 
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courage. But for all that Knox was right. In the Bible, which 
was the canon of his life, he found no occasion for believing that 
kings and queens were, ex officio, either exempted from commit- 
ting sins, or exempted from being punished for them. He saw 
in Mary a conspirator against the cause which he knew to be 
the cause of truth and justice, and he saw her visited, as it were, 
with penal blindness, staggering headlong into crime as the 
necessary and retributive consequence. Tor centuries these poor 
Scotch had endured these adulteries, and murders, and fornica- 
tions, and they had risen up, at the risk of their lives, and 
purged them away; and here was a woman, who had availed 
herself of her position as their queen, “ to set the devil free again,” 
and become herself high priestess in his temple. With what 
justice could any offender be punished more, if she were allowed 
to escape? Escape, indeed, she did not. Vengeance fell, at last, 
on all who were concerned in that accursed: business. Bothwell 
died mad in a foreign prison; the Archbishop of St. Andrews 
was hanged; Maitland escaped the executioner by poison; and 
Mary herself was still more sternly punished, by being allowed 
to go on, heaping crime on crime, till she, too, ended on the 
scaffold. But instead of accusing Knox of ferocity and hard- 
ness of heart, we will rather say that he only, and those who felt 
with him and followed him, understood what was required alike 
by the majesty of justice and the real interests of the world. 
The worst, however, was now over: the cause of the Catholics 
was disgraced beyond recovery: the queen was dethroned and 
powerless; and the.reformers were once more able to go forward 
with their work. Even so, they were obliged to content them- 
selves with less than they desired; possibly they had been over 
sanguine from the first, and had persuaded themselves that more 
fruit might. be gathered out of man’s nature, than man’s nature 
has been found capable of yielding; but it seemed as if the 
queen had flung a spell over the country from which, even after 
she was gone, it could not recover. Her name, as long as she 
was alive, was a rallying cry for disaffection, and those who were 
proof against temptation from her, took little pains to resist 
temptation from their own selfishness. The Earl of Morton, 
one of the most conspicuous professors of Protestantism, dis- 
graced it with his profligacy; and many more disgraced it by 
their avarice. The abbey lands were too little for their large 
digestions, The office of bishops had been abolished in the 
church, but the maintenance of them, as an institution, was con- 
venient for personal purposes; the noble lords nominating some 
friend or kinsman to the sees as they fell vacant, who, without 
duties and without ordination, received the revenues and paid 
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them over to their patrons, accepting such salary in return as 
was considered sufficient for their discreditable service. 

Yet if there was shadow there was more sunshine, and quite 
enough to make Knox’s heart glad at last. The Earl-of Murray 
was invited by the estates to undertake the regency; and this 
itself is a proof that they were sound at heart, for without doubt 
he was the best and the ablest man among them. The illegiti- 
mate son of James the Fifth, whatever virtue was left in the 
Stuart blood had been given to him to compensate for his share 
in it, and while he was very young he had drawn the attention 
of the French and English courts, as a person of note and 
promise. 

After remaining loyal as long as loyalty was possible to the 
queen-mother, he attached himself as we saw to John Knox, 
and became the most powerful leader of the Reformation. Bribes 
and threats were made use of to detach him from it, but equally 
without effect; even a cardinal’s red hat was offered him by 
Catherine if he would sell his soul for it. But for such a dis- 
tinction he had as little ambition as Knox himself could have 
had, and his only mistake arose from a cause for which we can 
scarcely blame his understanding, while it showed the nobleness 
of his heart; he believed too well, and he hoped too much 
of his father’s daughter, and his affection for her made him 
blind. For her he quarrelled with his best friends; he defended 
her mass, and was for years her truest and most faithful ser- 
vant; and she rewarded his affection with hatred, and his fidelity 
with plots for his murder. Whatever uprightness was seen in 
the first years of her administration was his work, for which she 
little thanked him; and the Scotch people, even while they 
deplored the position in which he had placed himself, yet could 
not refuse him their love for it. When he saw at last the course 
to which she had surrendered herself, he withdrew in shame 
from the court; he had no share in her deposition; he left 
Scotland after the murder, only returning to it when he was 
invited to take upon himself the regency and the guardianship 
of his nephew; and he came back saddened into a truer know- 
ledge of mankind, and a determination to do his duty, cost him 
what it would.. He could be no stranger to what the world 
would say of him. He knew that those who hac tried already 
to murder him, would make their plots surer, and their daggers 
sharper now—but he dared it all, and the happiest three years 
which Scotland had known were those of his government. ‘The 
thieves of the Border were held down; the barons were awed or 
coerced into respect for property and life, and the memory of 
those golden years lived long in the admiring regret of less 
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favoured times. Even the Book of Discipline, though it could 
not be passed in its fulness, yet became law in many of its most 
important provisions. Among others let us look at the punish- 
ment which was decreed against fornicators :— 


“ On the first offence they are to pay eighty pounds (Scots), or be 
committed to prison for eight days, and there fed only upon bread and 
the smallest beer. They are afterwards, on the next market-day, to be 
placed in some conspicuous situation, whence they may easily be seen by 
every one, there to remain from ten o'clock till twelve, with their heads 
uncovered and bound with rings of iron. For the second offence, the 
penalty is one hundred and thirty pounds, or sixteen days’ imprison- 
ment, on bread and water; their heads to be shaved, and themselves to 
be exposed as before. For the third offence, two hundred pounds, or 
forty eight days’ imprisonment; and then, after having been three times 
dipped in deep water, to be banished the town or parish.” 

We talk of the progress of the species, and we are vain of our 
supposed advance in the virtues of civilized humanity, but no 
such wholesome horror of sensuality is displayed among ourselves. 
We shall perhaps insist that this law was a dead letter, that it could 
not have been enforced, and that to enact laws which are above 
the working level of morality, is to bring law itself into disrespect. 
But there is reason to think, that it was not altogether a dead 
letter, and there was a special provision that “ gryt men offend- 
ing in syk crimes should receive the same as the pure ;” under 
which one noble lady at least actually suffered, though for a 
different offence. 

But nations, it will be said, cannot be governed in this way, 
and for the present, such is the “ hardness of our hearts,” it is 
unfortunately true that they cannot. Hereafter, perhaps, if 
progress is anything but a name, more may admit of being done 
with human nature; but while we remain at our present level, 
any such high demands upon it are likely to turn out failures. 
In the meantime, however, if by the grace of the upper powers, 
sufficient virtue has been found in a body of people to endure 
such a law for however brief periods, we suppose that such periods 
are the light points in the history of mankind: and achievements 
like this of Murray’s among the best and noblest which man has 
been permitted to accomplish. 

It is not a little touching to find that Knox, when the country 
was at last in the right hands, thought now of leaving it, and of 
going back to end his days in peace at Geneva. He had fought 
the fight, he had finished the work which was given to him to 
do; it was imperfect, but with the given materials, more could 
not be done; and as it had been by no choosing of his own that 
so great a part had fallen to him, so now when it seemed played 
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out, and his presence no longer necessary, he would gladly sur- 
render a position in itself so little welcome to him. 


“ God comfort that little flock,” he wrote about this time, “among 
whom I lived with quietness of conscience, and contentment of heart ; 
and amongst whom I would be con: 1t to end my days, if so it might 
stand with God’s good pleasure. For seeing it hath pleased His 
Majesty above all men’s expectation to prosper the work, for the per- 
forming whereof I left that company, I would even as gladly return 
to them, as ever I was glad to be delivered from the rage of mine 
enemies.” 


Surely we should put away our notion of the ferocious fanatic 
with the utmost speed. The heart of Knox was full of loving 
and tender affections. He could not, as he said himself, “ bear 
to see his own bairns greet when his hand chastised them.” 

If he had then gone back to Geneva, and heard no more of 
Scotland ; or if he had died at the time at which he thought of 
going, he might have passed away, like Simeon, with a Nune 
dimittis Domine, believing that the salvation of his country was 
really come. So, however, it was not to be. Four more years 
were still before him: years of fresh sorrows, crimes, and cala- 
mities. His place, to the last, was in the battle, and he was to 
die upon the field; and if rest was in store for him, he was to 


find it elsewhere, and not in the thing which we call life— 


Tic older ei ro Civ pev éort xarbavew 

To xarOavew Cé Ziv. 
The why and the how is all mystery. Our business is with 
the fact as we find it, which wise men accept nobly, and do not 
quarrel with it. 

The flight of Mary from Lochleven was the signal for the re- 
opening the civil war. If she had been taken at Langside she 
would have been immediately executed; but by her escape into 
England, and by the uncertainty of Elizabeth’s policy respecting 
her, she was able to recall the act by which she had abdicated 
her crown, and reassert her right as sovereign, with the coun- 
tenance, as it appeared in Scotland, of the English queen. Her 
being allowed an ambassador in London, and Elizabeth’s refusal 
to confirm her deposition, led all parties to believe that before 
long, there would be an active interference in her favour: and 
the hope, if it was no more, was sufficient to keep the elements 
of discord from being extinguished. As long as Murray was 
alive it was unable to break out into flame, but more dangerously, 
and at last fatally for him, it took the form of private conspiracy 
to. take him off by assassination. John Knox, in the bitter- 
ness of his heart, blamed Elizabeth for Murray’s death. He had 
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never understood or liked her, and when her own ministers were 
unable to realize the difficulty of dealing with Mary, when even 
they, after the share of the latter in the rising of the north was 
discovered, were ready to crush the “bosom serpent” as they 
called her, without further scruple, it was not likely that he 
would forgive the protection which had cost his country its 
truest servant. Perhaps when we think of the bitterness with 
which Elizabeth’s memory has been assailed on account of this 
wretched woman, even after the provocation of seventeen more 
years of wickedness, we can better appreciate her hesita- 
tion. Knox demanded that she should be delivered up to 
justice; and for the peace of Scotland, and of England, too, 
it would have been well had his demand been acceded to. Many 
a crime would have been spared, and many a head would have 
laid down on an unbloody pillow, which was sliced away by the 
executioner’s axe in that bad cause; and yet there are few of 
our readers who will not smile at the novel paradox, that Eliza- 
beth treated Mary Stuart with too much leniency. Elizabeth, 
perhaps, felt for herself, that “in respect of justice, few of us 
could ‘scape damnation,” 
“ And earthly power doth then shew likest God’s, 
When mercy seasons justice.” 

When the rule of right is absolute, at all hazards—even at the 
hazard of our good name—we must obey it. But beyond all 
expressed rules or codes lies that large debateable land of equity 
which the imperfection of human understandings can never map 
into formule, and where the heart alone can feel its way. That 
other formula, “the idolator shall die the death,” if it could 
have been universally applied, as Knox believed it to be of 
universal application, would at the moment at which he uttered 
it have destroyed Francis Xavier. 

Yet, again, let us not condemn Knox. It was that fixed 
intensity of purpose which alone sustained him in those storm 
waters; and he may rightly have demanded what Elizabet 
might not rightly concede. His prayer on the murder of the 
Regent is finely characteristic of him. It was probably extem- 
pore, and taken down in note by some one who heard it:— 


“Oh Lord, what shall we add to the former petitions we know not ; 
yet alas, oh Lord, our conscience bears us record that we are unworthy 
that thou shouldst continue thy graces to us by reason of our horrible 
ingratitude. In our extreme miseries we called, and thou in the 
multitude of thy mercies heard us. And first thou delivered us from 
the tyranny of merciless strangers, next from the bondage of idolatry, 
and last from the yoke of that wretched woman, the mother of all 
mischief. And in her place thou didst erect her son, and to supply 
his infancy thou didst appoint a regent endued with such graces as the 
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devil himself cannot accuse orsjustly convict him, this only excepted, 
that foolish pity did so far prevail in him concerning execution and 
punishment which thou commanded’st to have been executed upon her 
and her complices, the murderers of her husband. Oh Lord, in what 
misery and confusion found he this realm. To what rest and quietness 
suddenly by his labours he brought the same all estates, but ‘specially 
the poor commons, can witness. Thy image, Lord, did so clearly shine 
in that personage, that the devil, and the wicked to whom he is prince, 
could not abide it; and so to punish our sins and ingratitude, who did 
not rightly esteem so precious a gift, thou hast permitted him to fall, to 
our great grief, into the hands of cruel and traitorous murderers. He 
is at rest, oh Lord, and we are left in extreme misery. 

“Tf thy mercy prevent us not, we cannot escape just condemnation, 
for that Scotland has spared and England has maintained the life of that 
most wicked woman. Oppose thy power, oh Lord, to the pride of that 
cruel murderer of her awin husband; confound. her faction and their 
subtle enterprises, and let them and the world know that thou art a 
God that can deprehend the wise in their own wisdom, and the proud 
in the imagination of their wicked hearts. Lord, retain us that 
call upon thee in thy true fear. Give thou strength to us to fight our 
battle; yea, Lord, to fight it lawfully, and to end our lives in the sanc- 
tification of thy holy name.” : 


In 1570 he was struck with paralysis; he recovered partially, 


and lived for two more years, but they were years so deplorable 
that even his heart grew weary and sick within him, and he 
longed to be gone out of the world. As before, he was the one 
centre of life round which the ever-flagging energies of the 
Protestants rallied; but by the necessity of the time, which 
could not be resisted, the lead of the party fell to one or other 
of the great noblemen who were small credit to it, and who were 
following worldly objects under a mask of sanctity. The first. 
regent who succeeded Murray was Darnley’s father, the Earl of 
Lennox; then he too was murdered, and the Earl of Mar came, 
and the Earl of Morton, with their ¢u/chan bishops; the country 
tearing itself in pieces, and they unwilling to commit themselves 
to peremptory action, lest Elizabeth (as ‘they expected that she 
would) should restore Mary, and if theyhad gone too far in oppo- 
sition to her they might find it impossible to obtain their pardon. 
Once more in this distracted time Knox stood out alone, broken 
with age and sickness, and deserted even by the assembly of the 
kirk, to brave the storm, and again to conquer in it. He had 
been required to pray for the queen. 


“JT pray not for her as queen,” he said, “ for queen to me she is not; 
and I am not a man of law that has my tongue to sell for silver or the 
favour of the world. And for what I have spoke against the adultery 
and the murder, when I am taught by God’s word that the reproof of 
sin is an evil thing I shall do as God’s word commands me. But unto 
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that time, which will not be till the morn after doomsday, and not 
then, I hold the sentence given by God to his prophets Jeremy and 
Ezekiel, to stand for a perpetual law, which, with God’s assistance, I 
follow to my life’s end.” 


Not the least painful feature of the present state of things was 
the disruption of friendships which had stood through all the 
years of previous trial. The most important leaders of the Marian 

y were now Maitland of Lethington, and Sir William Kir- 
caldy, both of whom belonged to the first reformers of the 
revolution, and one of whom we saw long ago among the exiles 
of St. Andrews; but times were changed, or they were changed, 
and they were now the bitterest enemies of all for which then 
they risked life and good name. It was probably Maitland who, 
feeling the same anxiety to silence Knox as Mary had felt, took 
the opportunity of his disagreement with the assembly to prefer 
a series of anonymous charges against him. He was accused, 
among other things, of having been a traitor to his country, and 
of having betrayed Scotland to the English; and we can almost 
_ the accusation, for the answer which it drew from 

im :— 

“What I have been to my country,” he said, “ albeit this unthankful 
age will not know, yet the age to come will be compelled to bear 
witness to the truth. And thus I cease, requiring all men that has any- 
thing to oppose against me, that he will do it so plainly as I make 
myself and all my doings manifest to the world ; for to me it seems a 
thing most unreasonable, that in this my decrepit age, I shall be com- 
pelled to fight against shadows and Howlettes, that dare not abide the 
light.” 


It is to the lasting disgrace of Sir William Kircaldy, otherwise 
a not — man, that, commanding the Castle of Edinburgh 


as he did, he permitted an attempt which was now made to 
murder Knox to pass by without inquiry or punishment; and 
that when the citizens + -¥~ for permission to form a body- 
guard about his house, he refused to grant it. To save his 
country the shame of a second attempt which might be suc- 
cessful, the old man was obliged, the year before he died, feeble 
and broken as he was, to leave his house and take shelter in St. 
Andrews. For himself it was in every way trying; but sunny 
lights are thrown upon his retirement there by the affectionate 
reminiscences of a student, young Melville, who was then at 
the college, and who used to see him and hear him talk and 
preach continually. 


“ He ludgit,” we are told, “down in the Abbey beside our college ; 
he wad sometimes come in and repose him in our college-yard, and call 
us scholars unto him, and bless us, and exhort us to know God and his 
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work in our country, and stand by the gude cause, to use our time well, 
and learn the gude instruction.” 


But the sermons, of course, were the great thing. We re- 

ember Randolph’s expression of the six hundred trumpets, 
and we can readily fancy the eager crowding of these boys to 
listen to him. 


“T heard him teach the prophecies of Daniel that summer and 
winter,” says Melville. “I haid my pen and my little buik, and tuk 
away sic things as I could comprehend. In the opening up of his text 
he was moderate, the space of half an hour ; but when he entered into 
application he made me so to grewe and tremble, that I could not hold 
a pen to write. He was very weak. I saw him every day of his doc- 
trine go hulie and fear, with a furring of masticks about his neck, a 
staff in one hand, and godly Richard Ballenden (Bannatyne), his servant, 
holding up the other oxter, from the Abbey to the parish kirk, and he 
the said Richard, and another servant, lifted him up to the pulpit, where 
he behoved to lean at his first entry ; but ere he had done with his 
sermon he was sae active and vigourous that he was lyke to ding the 
pulpit in blads, and fly out of it.” 


If this description should lead any person to suppose that his 


sermons contained what is called rant, we can only desire him to 
read the one specimen which is left us, and for which he was sum- 


moned as being unusually violent. Of that sermon, we should 
say, that words more full of i clear insight into human life, 
t 


were never uttered in a pulpit. It is all which pulpit eloquence, 
properly so called, is not, full of powerful understanding and 
broad masculine sense; and the emotion of it, the real emotion 
of a real heart. Doctrine, in the modern sense, we suspect was 
very little heard in Knox’s sermons; any more than vague 
denunciations of abstract wickedness. He aimed his arrows 
right down upon wicked acts, and the wicked doers of them, 
present or not present, sovereign or subject; and our Exeter 
Hall friends would have had to complain of a lamentable 
deficiency of “ gospel truth.” 

After thirteen months’ absence, a truce between the con- 
tending parties enabled Knox to return to Edinburgh. The 
summer of 1572 was drawing to its close, and his life was ebbing 
away from him with the falling year. He attempted once to preach 
in his old church, but the effort was too great for him; he 
desired his people to choose some one to fill his place, and had 
taken his last leave of them, when at the beginning of Sep- 
tember the news came of the Bartholomew massacre. If even 
now, with three centuries rolling between us and that horrible 
night, our blood still chills in us at the name of it, it is easy to 
feel what it must have been when it was the latest birth of time; 
and nowhere, except in France itself, was the shock of it felt as it 
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was in Scotland. The associations of centuries had bound the two 
countries together in ties of more than common alliance; and 
between the Scotch Protestants and the Huguenots, there were 
further connexions of the closest and warmest attachment. They 
had fought for the same cause and ‘against the same: perse- 
cutors; they had stood by each other in their common trials; 
and in 1559, Condé and Coligni had saved Scotland by: dis- 
tracting the attention of the Guises at home. Community of 
interest had led to personal intimacies and friendships, and in 
time of danger such links are stronger than those of blood—so that 
thousands of the Paris victims were dearer than brothers to the 
Lowland Protestants. One cry of horror rose all over Scotland. 
The contending parties forgot their animosities; even the Ca- 
tholics let fall their arms in shame, and the flagging energies of 
Knox rallied back once more, to hurl across the Channel the 
execrations of a nation whom a crime so monstrous had for a 
moment reunited. The Tolbooth was fitted up for the occasion, 
and the voice of the dying hero was heard for the last time in 
its thunder, denouncing the vengeance of Heaven on the con- 
trivers of that accursed deed. 

But this was the last blow to him. “He was weary of the 
world, as the world was weary of him.” There was nothing now 
for him to do; and the world at its best, even without massacres 
of St. Bartholomew, is not so sweet a place, that men like him 
care to linger in it longer than necessary. A few days before he 
died, feeling what was coming, in a quiet simple way he set his 
house in order and made his few preparations. We find him 
paying his servants’ wages, telling them these were the ast 
which they would ever receive from him, and so giving them 
each twenty shillings over. Two friends come in to dine with 
him, not knowing of his illness, and “ for their cause he came to 
the table, and caused pierce an hogged of wine which was in the 
cellar, and willed them send for the same as long as it lasted, 
for that he would not tarry till it was drunken.” 

As the news got abroad, the world, in the world’s way, came 
crowding with their anxieties and inquiries. Among the rest 
came the Earl of Morton, then just declared regent; and from 
his bed the old man spoke words to him which, years after, on 
the scaffold, Lord Morton remembered with bitter tears. One 
by one they came and went. As the last went out, he turned 
to Campbell of Braid, who would not leave him— 

“Tik ane,” he said, “bids me gude night, but when will ye do it? 
IT have been greatly behaudin and indebted to you, whilk I can never 
be able to’ recompense you. But I commit you to One who is able to 
do it, that is tothe eternal God.” 


The curtain is drawing down; it is time that we drop it alto- 
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gether. He had taken leave of the world, and only the few dear 
ones of his own family now remained with him for a last sacred 
parting on the shore of the great ocean of eternity. The even- 
ing betore he died, he was asked how he felt. He said he had 
been sorely tempted by Satan, “and when he saw he could not 
prevail, he tempted me to have trusted in myself, or to have 
boasted of myself; but I repulsed him with this sentence— Quid 
habes quod non accepisti.” It was the last stroke of his “long 
struggle,” the one business of life for him and all of us—the 
struggle with self. The language may have withered into 
formal theology, but the truth is green for ever. 

On Monday, the twenty-fourth of November, he got up in 
the morning, and partially dressed himself, but feeling weak, he 
lay down again. ‘They asked him if he was in pain; “It is na 
painful pain,” he answered, “but such a one as, I trust, shall 
put an end to the battle.” 

His wife sate by him with the Bible open on her knees. He 
desired her to read the fifteenth of the first of Corinthians. He 
thought he was dying as she finished it. “Is not that a beauti- 
ful chapter?” he said; and then added, “Now, for the last time, 
I commend my spirit, soul, and body, into thy hands, O Lord.” 
But the crisis passed off for the moment. Towards evening he 
lay still for several hours, and at ten o’clock “ they went to their 
ordinary prayer, whilk was the longer, because they thought he 
was sleeping.” When it was over, the physician asked him if he 
had heard anything. “ Aye,” he said, “1 wad to God that ye 
and all men heard as I have heard, and I praise God for that 
heavenly sound.” 

“Suddenly thereafter he gave a long sigh and sob, and cried out, 

Now it is come!’ Then Richard Bannatyne, sitting down before him, 
said, ‘Now, sir, the time that ye have long called for, to wit, an end of your 
battle, is come; and seeing all natural power now fails, remember the 
comfortable promise which ofttime ye have shown to us, of our Saviour 
Christ ; and that we may understand and know that ye hear us, 
make us some sign,’ and so he lifted up his hand; and incontinent 
thereafter, rendered up the spirit, and sleepit away without ony 
pain.” 

In such sacred stillness, the strong spirit which had so long 
battled with the storm, passed away to God. What he had been 
to those who were gathered about his death-bed, they did not 
require to be taught by losing him. What he had been to his 
country, “ Albeit,” in his own words, “that unthankful age 
would not know,” the after ages have experienced, if they have 
not confessed. His work is not to be measured by the surface 
changes of ecclesiastical establishments, or the substitution for 
the idolatry of the mass of a more subtle idolatry of formule. 

{Vol. LX. No. CXVII.]—New Szzuzs, Vol. LV. No. I. E 
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Religion with him was a thing not of forms and words, but of 
obedience and righteous life; and his one prayer was, that God 
would grant to him and all mankind “the whole and perfect 
hatred of sin.” His power was rather over the innermost heart 
of his country, and we should look for the traces of it among the 
keystones of our own national greatness. Little as Elizabeth 
knew it, that one man was among the pillars on which her throne 
was held standing in the hour of its danger, when the tempest 
of rebellion and invasion which had gathered over her passed 
away without breaking. We complain of the hard destructive- 
ness of these old reformers, and contrast complacently our 
modern “ progressive improvement” with their intolerant icono- 
clasm, and we are like the agriculturalists of a long settled 
country who should feed their vanity by measuring the crops 
which they can raise against those raised by their ancestors, for- 
getting that it was these last who rooted the forests off the 
ground, and laid the soil open to the seed. 

The real work of the world is done by men of the Knox and 
Cromwell stamp. It is they who, when the old forms are worn 
away and will serve no longer, fuse again the rusted metal of 
humanity, and mould it afresh; and, by and by, when they 
are past away, and the metal is now cold, and can be approached 
without danger to limb or skin, appear the enlightened liberals 
with file and sand-paper, and scour off the outer roughness of the 
casting, and say—See what a beautiful statue we have made. 
Such a thing it was when we found it, and now its surface is 
like a mirror, we can see our own faces in every part of it. 

But it is time to have done. We had intended to have said 
something of Knox’s writings, but for the present our limits are 
run out. We will leave him now with the brief epitaph which 
Morton spoke as he stood beside his grave: ‘There lies one 
who never feared the face of mortal man.” 
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ew time to time there returns upon the cautious thinker, 
the conclusion that, considered simply as a question of pro- 
babilities, it is decidedly unlikely that his views on any debate- 
able topic are correct. ‘ Here,” he reflects, “ are thousands 
around me holding on this or that point opinions differing from 
mine—wholly in most cases; partially in the rest. Each is as 
confident as I am of the truth of his convictions. Many of them 
are possessed of great intelligence ; and rank myself high as I 
may, I must admit that some are my equals—perhaps my supe- 
riors. Yet, whilst every one of us is sure he is right, unques- 
tionably most of us are wrong. Why should not I be amongst 
the mistaken? ‘True, I cannot realise the likelihood that I am 
so: but this proves nothing; for though the majority of us are 
necessarily in error, we all labour under the inability to think 
we are in error. Is it not then foolish thus to trust myself? 
When I turn and look back into the past, I find nations, sects, 
philosophers, cherishing beliefs in science, morals, politics, and 
religion, which we decisively reject. Yet they held them witha 
faith quite as strong as ours: nay—stronger, if their intolerance 
of dissent is any criterion. Of what little worth, therefore, seems 
this strength of my conviction that I am right! A like warrant 
has been felt by men all the world through; and, in nine cases 
E 2 
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out of ten, has proved a delusive warrant. Is it not then absurd 
in me to put so much faith in my judgments?” 

Barren of practical results as this reflection at first sight 
appears, it may, and indeed should, influence some of our most 
important proceedings. ‘Though in daily life we are constantly 
obliged to act out our inferences, trustless as they may be— 
though in the house, in the office, in the street, there hourly 
arise occasions on which we may not hesitate; seeing that if 
to act is dangerous, never to act at all is fatal—and though, con- 
sequently on our private conduct, this abstract doubt, asto the 
worth of our judgments, must remain inoperative—yet, in our 
public conduct, we may properly allow it to weigh with us. 
Here decision is no longer imperative; whilst the difficulty of 
deciding aright is incalculably greater. Clearly as we may 
think we see how a given measure’ will work, we may infer, 
drawing the above induction from human experience, that the 
chances ate many, against the truth of our anticipations. 
Whether, in most cases, it is not wiser to do nothing becomes 
now a rational question. . Continuing his self-criticism, the 
cautious thinker may reason :—“ If in these personal transac- 
tions, where all the conditions of the case were known to me, I have 
so often miscalculated, how much oftener shall I miscalculate in 
political ones, where the conditions are too numerous, too wide- 
spread, too complex, too’ obscure to be understood? | Here, 
doubtless, is a social evil and there a desideratum; and were I 
sure of doing no mischief [ would forthwith try to cure the one 
and achieve the other. But when I remember how many of m 
private schemes have miscarried—how speculations” have failed, 
agents proved dishonest, marriage been a disappointment—how 
i did but pauperize the relative I sought to help—how my 
carefully-governed son has turned out worse than most children 
—how the thing I desperately strove against as a' misfortune did 
me immense good—how whilst the objects I ardently pursued 
brought me little happiness when gained, most of my pleasures 
have come from unexpected sources—when I ‘recall these and 
hosts of like facts, I'am struck with the utter incompetence of 
my intellect to prescribe for society, And as’ the evil is one 
under which society has not only lived but’ grown, ‘whilst the 
desideratum is one it may’ spontateously secure, as it has’ most 
others, in some unforeseen way, I question the propriety of 
meddling.” 

There is a great want of this practical humility in: our poli- 
tical conduct. Though we have less self-confidence than our 
ancestors, who did not hesitate’ to organize im law their: judg- 
ments on all subjects whatever, we have yet far tco much. 
Though we have ceased:to assume the infallibility of our theo- 
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logical. beliefs and so ceased to enact them, we have not ceased 
to enact hosts of other. beliefs of an equally doubtful kind. 
Though we no longer presume to coerce men. for their spiritual 
good, we still think ourselves called upon to coerce them for their 
material good—not seeing that the one is in truth as useless and 
as unwarrantable as the other. . Innumerable failures seem, so 
far, powerless to teach this, Take up a daily paper and you will 
probably find. a leader exposing the corruption, negligence, or 
mismanagement of some State-department. Cast your eye down 
the next column, and it is not unlikely that you will read pro- 
posals for an extension of State-supervision. Yesterday came a 
charge of gross carelessness against the Colonial office: to-day 
Admiralty-bunglings are burlesqued: to-morrow brings the ques- 
tion— should there not be more coal-mine inspectors?” Now 
there is a complaint that the Board of Health is uscless; and 
now an outcry for more railway regulation. Whilst your ears 
are still ringing with denunciations of Chancery abuses, or your 
cheeks still glowing with indignation at some well-exposed 
iniquity of the Ecclesiastical Courts, you suddenly come upon 
suggestions for organizing “a priesthood of science.” Here is 
a vehement condemnation of the police for stupidly allowing 
sight-seers to crush each other to death: you look for the 
corollary that official regulation is not to be trusted: when 
instead, apropos of a shipwreck you read an urgent demand for 
government-inspectors .to see that ships always have their boats 
ready for launching. Thus, whilst every day chronicles a failure, 
there every day reappears the belief that it needs but an Act of 
Parliament and a staff of officers to effect any end desired. No- 
where is the perennial faith of mankind better seen. Ever since 
society existed Disappointment has been preaching—* Put not 
your trust in legislation ;” and yet the trust in legislation seems 
scarcely diminished. 

Did the State fulfil efficiently its unquestionable duties, there 
would be some excuse for this eagerness to assign it further 
ones. Were there no complaints of its faulty administration of 
justice ; of its endless delays and untold expenses ; of its bringing 
ruin in place of restitution; of its playing the tyrant where it 
should have been the protector—did we never hear of its com- 
plicated stupidities; its 20,000 statutes, which it assumes all 
Englishmen to know, and which not one Englishman does 
know; its multiplied forms, which in the effort to meet every 
contingency, open far more loopholes than they provide against 
—had it not shown its folly in the system of making every petty 
alteration by a new act, variously affecting innumerable preceding 
acts; orin its score of successive sets of Chancery rules, which so 
modify and limit, and extend, aad abolish, and alter each other, 
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that not even Chancery lawyers know what the rules are—were we 
never astounded by such a fact as that, under the system of land- 
registration in Ireland, 6000/. have been spent in a “ negative 
search” to establish the title of an estate—did we find in its doings 
no such terrible incongruity as the imprisonment of a hungry 
vagrant for stealing a turnip, whilst for the gigantic embezzlements 
of a railway director it inflicts no punishment—had we, in short, 
proved its efficiency as judge and defender, instead of having 
found it treacherous, cruel, and anxiously to be shunned, there 
would be some encouragement to hope other benefits at its hands. 

Or if, whilst failing in its judicial functions, the State had 
proved itself a capable agent in some other department—the 
military for example—there would have been some show of 
reason for extending its sphere of action. Suppose that it had 
rationally equipped its troops instead of giving them cumbrous 
and ineffective muskets, barbarous grenadier caps, absurdly 
heavy knapsacks and cartouche-boxes, and clothing coloured so 
as siainilty to help the enemy’s marksmen—suppose that it 
organized well and economically, instead of salarying an immense 
superfluity of officers, creating sinecure colonelcies of 40002 
a-year, neglecting the meritorious, and promoting incapables— 
suppose that its soldiers were always well housed instead of 
being thrust into barracks that invalid hundreds, as at Aden, or 
that fall on their occupants as at Loodianah, where ninety-five 
were thus killed—suppose that, in actual war, it had shown due 
adininistrative ability, instead of occasionally leaving its regiments 
to march barefoot, to dress in patches, to capture their own 
engineering tools, and to fight on empty stomachs, as during the 
Peninsular campaign—suppose all this, and the wish for more 
State-control might still have had some warrant. 

Even though it had bungled in everything else, yet had it in 
one case done well—had its naval management alone been 
efficient—the sanguine would have had a colourable excuse for 
expecting success in a new field. Grant that the reports about 
bad ships, ships that will not sail, ships that have to be lengthened, 
ships with unfit engines, ships that will not carry their guns, 
ships without stowage, and ships that have to be broken up, are 
all untrue—assume those to be mere slanderers who say that the 
Megera took double the time taken by a commercial steamer to 
reach the Cape; that during the same voyage the Hydra was 
three times on fire, and needed the pumps kept going day and 
night; that the Charlotte troop-ship set out with 75 days’ pro- 
visions on board, and was three months in reaching her desti- 
nation; that the Harpy, at an imminent risk of life, got home in 
110 days from Rio—disregard as calumnies the statements 
about septuagenarian admirals, dilettante ship-building, and 
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“cooked” dockyard accounts—set down the affair of the Goldner 
preserved meats as a myth, and consider Professor Barlow mis- 
taken when he reported of the Admiralty compasses in store, 
that ‘ at least one-half were mere lumber”—let all these, we say, 
be held groundless charges, and there would remain for the ad- 
vocates of much government some basis for their political air- 
castles, spite of military and judicial mismanagement. 

As it is, however, they seem to have read backwards the 
parable of the talents. Not to the agent of proved efficiency do 
they consign further duties, but to the negligent and blundering 
agent. Private enterprise has done much, and done it well. 
Private enterprise has cleared, drained, and fertilized the country, 
and built the towns—has excavated mines, laid out roads, dug 
canals, and embanked railways—has invented, and brought to 
perfection, ploughs, looms, steam-engines, printing-presses, and 
machines, and processes innumerable—has built our ships, our 
vast manufactories, our docks—has established banks, insurance 
societies, and the newspaper press—has covered the sea with 
lines of steam-vessels, and the land with electric-telegraphs. 
Private enterprise has brought agriculture, manufactures, and 
commerce to their present height, and is now developing them 
with increasing rapidity. Therefore, do not trust private en- 
terprise. On the other hand, the State so fulfils its protective 
function as to ruin many, delude others, and frighten away those 
who most need succour; its national defences are so extra- 
vagantly and yet inefficiently administered, as to call forth 
almost daily complaint, expostulation, or ridicule; and as the 
nation’s steward, it obtains from some of our vast public estates 
a@ minus revenue. Therefore, trust the State. Slight the 
good and faithful servant, and promote the unprofitable one 
from one talent to ten. 

Seriously, the case, whilst it may not, in some respeets, 
warrant this parallel, is, in one respect, even stronger; for the 
new work is not of the same order as the old, but of a more 
difficult order. Badly as government discharges its true duties, 
any other duties committed to it are likely to be still worse dis- 
charged. To guard its subjects against aggression, either indi- 
vidual or national, is a straightforward and tolerably simple 
matter; to regulate, directly or indirectly, the personal actions of 
those subjects is an infinitely complicated matter. It is one 
thing to secure to each man the unhindered power to pursue his 
own good; it is a widely different thing to. pursue the good for 
him. To do the first efficiently, the State has merely to look on 
whilst its citizens act, to forbid unfairness, to adjudicate when 
called on, and to enforce restitution. for injuries. To do the 
last efficiently it must become an ubiquitous worker, must know 
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each man’s needs better than he knows them himself—must, in 
short, possess superhuman power and intelligence. Even, therefore, 
had the State done well in its proper sphere, no sufficient warrant 
would have existed for extending that sphere; but seeing how 
ill it has discharged those simple offices which we cannot avoid 
consigning to it, small indeed is the probability of its discharging 
well, offices of a more complicated nature. 

Change the point of view however we may, and this con- 
clusion still presents itself... If we define the primary State-duty 
as protecting each individual against others, then all other State 
action comes. under the definition of protecting each individual 
against himself—against his own stupidity, his own idleness, his 
own improvidence, rashness, or other defect—his own incapacity 
for doing something or other which should be done. There is 
no questioning this classification; for manifestly all the obstacles 
that lie between a man’s desires and the satisfaction:of them, are 
either obstacles arising from other men’s counter: desires, ‘or 
obstacles arising from inability in himself... Such of these counter 
desires as are just, have as much claim to satisfaction as his; 
and may not, therefore, be thwarted. _ Such of them as are un- 
just it is the State’s duty to hold in check. The only other pos- 
sible sphere for it, therefore, is saving the individual from the 
results of his own weakness, apathy, or foolishness—warding off 
the. consequences of his: nature; or, as we say—protecting’ him 
against himself. Making no comment, at present; on the policy 
of this, and confining ourselves solely to ‘the practicability of it, 
let us inquire how the proposal looks when reduced. ‘to its 
simplest form. Here are men endowed with instincts, and sen- 
timents, and perceptions, all conspiring to selfspreservation. 
Each of these faculties has some relationship, direct or indirect, 
to personal well-being. ‘The due action \of) each: brings | its 
quantum of pleasure; the inaction, its more or less. of pain. 
‘Those provided with these faculties in due proportions: prosper 
and multiply; those ill-provided, unceasingly tend ‘to ‘die out. 
And the general success of this scheme of human. organization 
is seen in the fact that, under it, the world has beew peopled, and 
by it the complicated appliances and arrangements of civilized life 
have been developed. It is complained, however, that there are 
certain directions in which this apparatus of motives works but 
imperfectly. Whilst it is admitted that men are duly: prompted 
by it to bodily sustenance, to the obtainment of clothing and 
shelter, to marriage and the care of offspring, and to the 
establishment of the more important industrial and :commercial 
agencies, it is yet argued that there are many desiderata, as pure 
air, more knowledge, good water, safe travelling, and ‘so forth, 
which it does not duly:achieve. And. these ‘short-comings 
being assumed permanent, and not temporary, it is urged that 
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some supplementary means must be employed. It is therefore 
proposed that out of the mass of men thus imperfectly endowed, 
a certain number, constituting the legislature—a body originally 
appointed for quite other purposes, and whose members are now 
usually selected rather from class motives than from a regard to 
their administrative qualifications—shall be instructed to secure 
these various objects. The legislators thus instructed (all of 
them characterized, on the average, by the same defects in this 
apparatus of motives.as men in general), being unable personally 
to falfil their tasks, must fulfil them by deputy—must appoint 
commissions, boards, councils, and staffs of officers, and must 
construct their agencies of this same defective humanity that 
acts so ill, Why now should this system of complex depu- 
tation succeed where the system of simple deputation does not? 
The industrial, commercial, and philanthropic agencies which 
citizens form spontaneously, are directly deputed agencies; 
these governmental agencies made by electing legislators who 
appoint officers are indirectly deputed ones. And it is hoped 
that, by this process of double deputation, things may be achieved 
which the process of single deputation will not achieve. What, 
now, is ithe rationale of this hope? Is it that legislators, and 
their employés, are made to feel more intensely than the rest 
these evils they are to remedy, these wants they are to satisfy ? 
Hardly; for by position they are mostly relieved from such evils 
and wants. Is it, then, that they are to have the primary motive 
replaced by a secondary motive—the fear of public displeasure, 
and ultimate removal from office? Why, scarcely; for the 
minor benefits which citizens will not organize to secure directly, 
they will not organize to secure indirectly, by turning out ineffi- 
cient servants—especially if they cannot readily get efficient 
ones. Is it, then, that these State-agents are to do, trom a sense 
of duty, what they would not do from: any other motive? 
Evidently this is the only possibility remaining. ‘The proposition 
on which the advocates of much government have to fall back is, 
that the things which the people will not unite to effect for per- 
sonal benefit, a law-appointed portion of them will unite to 
effect for the benefit of the rest. Public men and functionaries 
love their neighbours better than themselves. The philanthropy 
of statesmen. is stronger than the selfishness of citizens. 

No wonder, then, that every day adds to the list of legislative 
miscarriages. ‘If colliery explosions increase, notwithstanding 
the appointment of coal-mine inspectors, why it is but a natural 
wad to these false hypotheses. If Sunderland shipowners 
complain that, as far.as tried, “the Mercantile Marine Act has 
proved a total failure;” and if, meanwhile, the other class affected 
by it—the sailors—show their disapprobation by extensive strikes, 
why it does but exemplify the folly of trusting a theorizing bene- 
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volence rather than an experienced self-interest. On all sides 
we may expect such facts; and on all sides we find them. 
Government, turning engineer, appoints its lieutenant the 
Sewers’ Commission, to em London. Presently Lambeth 
sends deputations to say that it pays heavy rates and gets no 
benefit. ‘Tired of waiting, Bethnal-green calls meetings to con- 
sider “the most effectual means of extending the drainage of 
the district.” From Wandsworth come complainants, who 
threaten to pay no more until something is done. Camberwell 
proposes to raise a subscription and do the work itself. Mean- 
while no progress is made towards the purification of the 
Thames; the weekly returns show an increasing rate of mor- 
tality ; in Parliament, the friends of the Commission have nothing 
save good intentions to urge in mitigation of censure; and, at 
length, despairing members gladly empower a private company 
to do, what their own agent has been unable to do. As archi- 
tectural surveyor, the State has scarcely succeeded better than as 
engineer; witness the Metropolitan Buildings’ Acts. New 
houses still tumble down from time to time, A few months since 
two fell at Bayswater, and one more recently near the Penton- 
ville Prison: all notwithstanding prescribed thicknesses, and 
hoop-iron bond, and inspectors. It never struck those who pro- 
vided these delusive sureties that. it was possible to build walls 
‘without bonding the two surfaces together, so that the inner 
layer might be removed after the surveyor’s approval. Nor did 
they foresee that ia dictating a larger quantity of bricks than 
experience proved absolutely needful they were simply insuring 
a slow deterioration of guality to an equivalent extent.* The 
government guarantee for safe passenger-ships answers no better 
than its guarantee for safe houses. Though the burning of the 
Amazon arose from either bad construction or bad stowage, she 
had received the Admiralty certificate before sailing, Notwith- 
standing official approval, the Adelaide was found, on her first 
voyage, to steer badly, to have useless pumps, ports that let floods 
of water into the cabins, and coals so near the furnaces that they 
twice caught fire. The W. S. Lindsay, which turned out unfit 
for sailing, had yet been passed by the government agent; and, 
but for the owner, might have gone to sea at a great risk of life. 
The Melbourne—originally a State-built ship—which took twenty- 
four days to reach Lisbon, and then needed to be docked to 
undergo a thorough repair, had been duly inspected. And lastly, 





* The Builder remarks, that “the removal of the brick duties has not yet 
on that improvement in the make of bricks which we ought to find,..... 
ut as bad bricks can be obtained for less than good bricks, so long as houses 
built of the former will sell as readily as if the better had been used,” no im- 
provement is to be expected. 
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the notorious Australian, before her third futile attempt to pro- 
ceed on her voyage, had, her owners tell us, received “the full 
approbation of the government inspector.” Neither does the 
like supervision give security to land-travelling. The iron 
bridge at Chester, which, breaking, precipitated a train into the 
Dee, had passed under the official eye. Inspection did not pre- 
vent a column on the South-Eastern from being so placed as to 
kill a man who put his head out of the carriage window. The 
locomotive that burst at Brighton lately did so, notwithstanding 
a State-approval given but ten days previously. And—to look 
at the facts in the gross—this system of supervision has not pre- 
vented the gradual increase of railway accidents, which, be it 
remembered, has arisen since the system was commenced.* 

“ Well, let the State fail. It can but do its best. If it succeed, 
so much the better: if it do not, where is the harm? Surely it 
is wiser to act, and take the chance of success, than to do 
nothing.” To this plea the rejoinder is, that unfortunately the 
results of legislative intervention are not only negatively bad, but 
often positively so. Acts of Parliament do not simply fail; they 
frequently make worse. The familiar truth that persecution aids 
rather than hinders proscribed doctrines—a truth lately afresh 
illustrated by the forbidden work of Gervinus—is a part of 
the general truth that legislation often does indirectly the reverse 
of that which it directly aims todo. Thus—referring again to 
some of the measures above mentioned—has it been with the 
Metropolitan Buildings’ Act. As was lately agreed unanimously 
by delegates from all the parishes in London, and as was stated 
by them to. Sir William Molesworth, this act “has encouraged 
bad building, and has been the means of covering the suburbs 
of the metropolis with thousands of wretched hovels, which are 
a disgrace to a civilized country.” ‘Thus, too, has it been with 
the Passengers’ Act. The terrible fevers which arose in the 
Australian emigrant ships a few months since, causing in the 
Bourneuf 83 deaths, in the Wanota 39 deaths, in the Marco Polo 
53 deaths, and in the Ticonderoga 104 deaths, arose in vessels 
sent out by government, and arose in consequence of the close 
packing which the Passengers’ Act authorizes.t Thus again 





* If government would simply fulfil its true function in the matter, by 
administering justice between the railway companies and their passengers—if 
it would give the passengers an easy remedy for breach of contract when trains 
are behind time—it would do more to prevent accidents than can be done by 
the most cunningly devised regulations. For it is notorious that the majority 
of those accidents are primarily caused by irregularity. 

7 Against which close packing, by the way, a private mercantile body—the 
Liverpool Shipowners’ Association—unavailingly protested when the act was 
before parliament. 
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has it been with the Joint-stock Companies’ Registration Act. 
As was shown by Mr. James Wilson in his late motion for a 
select committee ‘on life-assurance assbciations, this measure, 
passed in 1844 to guard the public against bubble schemes, 
actually facilitated the rascalities of 1845 and subsequent years. 
The legislative sanction, devised as a guarantee of genuineness, 
and which was habitually supposed by the people to be such, 
clever adventurers have without difficulty obtained for the most 
worthless projects; having obtained it, an amount of public con- 
fidence has followed which they could never otherwise have 
gained; and in this way, literally hundreds of sham enterprises 
that would not else have seen the light, have been fosters into 
being; and thousands of families have been ruined who would 
never have been so but for legislative efforts to make them more 
secure. 

Moreover, when these topical remedies applied by statesmen 
do not exacerbate the evils they were meant to cure, they con- 
stantly—we believe invariably—induce collateral evils; and 
these often of a graver nature than the original ones. It is the 
vice of this empirical school of politicians that they never look 
beyond proximate causes and immediate effects. In common 
with the uneducated masses they habitually regard each pheno- 
menon as involying but one antecedent and one consequent. 
They do not bear in mind that each phenomenon is a link in 
an infinite series—is the result of myriads of preceding pheno- 
mena, and will have a share in producing myriads of succeeding 
ones. Hence they overlook the fact, that in disturbing any 
natural chain of sequences they are not only modifying the 
result next in succession, but all the future results into which 
this will enter as a part cause. The serial genesis of pheno- 
mena, and the interaction of each series upon every other series, 
produces a complexity utterly beyond human grasp. Even in 
the simplest cases this is so. A servant who mends the fire 
sees but few effects from the burning of a lump of coal. The 
man of science, however, knows that there are very many 
effects. He knows that the combustion establishes numerous 
atmospheric currents, and through them moves thousands of cubic 
feet of air inside the house and out. He knows that the heat 
diffused causes expansions and subsequent contractions of all 
bodies within its range. He knows that the persons warmed 
are affected in their rate of respiration and their waste of tissue, 
and that these physiological changes must have various secon- 
dary results. He knows that, could he trace to their ramified 
influences all the forces disengaged, mechanical, chemical, 
thermal, electric—could he enumerate all the subsequent effects 
of the evaporation caused, the gases generated, the light evolved, 
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the heat radiated—a volume would scarcely suffice to enter 
them. If now from a simple inorganic change such complex 
results arise, how infinitely multiplied, how utterly incalculable 
must be the ultimate consequences of any force brought to bear 
upon society, Wonderfully constructed as it is—mutually de- 
pendent as are its members for the satisfaction of their wants— 
affected as each unit of it is by his fellows, not only as to his 
safety and prosperity, but in his health, his temper, his culture 
—the social organism cannot be dealt with in any one part 
without all other parts being influenced in ways that cannot be 
foreseen,, You put a duty on paper, and by-and-by find that 
through. the Hast “ac of the jacquard-cards employed you have 
inadvertently taxed figured silk, sometimes to the extent of 
several shillings per piece. On removing the impost from bricks 
you discover that its existence had increased the dangers of 
mining, by preventing shafts from being lined and workings 
from being tunneled. By the excise on soap you have, it turns 
out, greatly encouraged the use of caustic washing-powders,, and 
so. have unintentionally entailed an immense destruction of 
clothes. In every case you perceive, on careful inquiry, that 
besides, acting upon that which you sought to act. upon, you 
have, acted upon many other things, and each of these again on 
many others, and so have propagated a. multitude of changes 
more or less appreciable in all directions. We need feel, no 
surprise, then, that in their efforts to cure specific eyils, legis- 
lators have continually caused collateral evils they never thought 
of. No Carlyle’s wisest man, nor any body of such, could avoid 
causing them,., Though their production is explicable enough after 
it has occurred, it is never anticipated. When under the New 
Poor-Law, provision. ,was, made for the accommodation. of 
vagrants in the Union-houses, it was hardly expected that. a 
body. of tramps would be thereby called into existence who 
would; spend their, time in walking from Union to , Union 
throughout the kingdom. It. was little thought by those who in 

ast, generations assigned parish-pay for the maintenance of 
illegitimate children, that as a result, a family of such would by- 
and-by be considered a small fortune, and the mother of them a 
desirable, wife ;, nor did the same statesmen see that by the law 
of scitlement, they .were organizing a disastrous inequality. of 
wages.in different districts, and entailing a system of clearing 
away cottages, which would result in the crowding of bedrooms, 
and. ina consequent moral and physical deterioration.. The 
English tonnage. law was enacted simply with a view to regulate 
the mode of measurement; its framers overlooked the fact that 
they were practically providing “ for the effectual. and compulsory 
construction of bad ships,” and that “ to cheat the law, that is, 
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to build a tolerable ship in spite of it, was the highest achieve- 
ment left to an English builder.”** Greater commercial security 
was alone aimed at by the partnership law. We now find, how- 
ever, that the unlimited liability it insists upon is a serious 
hindrance to progress; it practically forbids the association of 
small capitalists; it is found a great obstacle to the building of 
improved dwellings for the people; it prevents a better relationship 
between artizans and employers; and by withholding from the 
working-classes good investments for their savings, it checks the 
growth of provident habits and encourages drunkenness. ‘Thus 
on all sides are well-meant measures producing unforeseen mis- 
chiefs — a licensing law that promotes the adulteration of 
beer, a ticket-of-leave system that encourages men to commit 
crime, a police regulation that forces street-huxters into the 
workhouse. And then, in addition to the obvious and proximate 
evils, come the less distinguishable and more remote ones, 
which, could we estimate their accumulated result, we should 
probably find even more serious. 


But the thing to be discussed is not so much whether, by an 
amount of intelligence, it is possible for a government to work 
out the various ends consigned to it, as whether its fulfilment of 
them is probable. It is less a question of can than a question of 


will, Granting the absolute competence of the State, let us con- 
sider what hope there is of getting from it satisfactory perform- 
ance. Let us look at the moving force by which the legislative 
machine is worked, and then inquire whether the force is thus 
employed as economically as it would otherwise be. 

Manifestly as desire of some kind is the invariable stimulus to 
action in the individual, every social agency of what nature 
soever must have some aggregate of desires for its motive power. 
Men in their collective capacity can exhibit no result but what 
has its origin in some appetite, feeling, or taste common amongst 
them. Did not they like meat, there could be no cattle-graziers, 
no Smithfield, no distributing organization of butchers. Operas, 
Philharmonic Societies, music-publishers, and street organ-boys, 
have all been called into being by our love of melodious sounds. 
Look through the trades’-directory; take up a guide to the 
London sights; read the index of Bradshaw’s time-tables, the 
reports of the learned societies, or the advertisements of new 
books, and you see in the publication itself, and in the things it 
describes, so ‘| products of human activity, stimulated by 
human desire. nder this stimulus grow up agencies alike 





* Lecture before the Royal Institution, by J. Scott Russell, Esq., “On 
Wave-line Ships and Yachts,” Feb. 6, 1852. 
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the most gigantic and the most insignificant, the most complicated 
and the most simple—agencies for national defence and for the 
sweeping of crossings; for the daily distribution of letters, and 
for the collection of bits of coal out of the Thames mud—agencies 
that subserve all ends, from the preaching of Christianity to the 
protection of animals from ill-treatment ; from the production of 
bread for a nation to the supply of groundsel for caged singing- 
birds. The accumulated desires of individuals being then the 
moving power by which every social agency is worked, the 
question to be considered is—Which is the most economical kind 
of agency? The agency having no power in itself, but being 
merely an instrument, our inquiry must be for the most efficient 
instrument—the instrument that costs least, and wastes the 
smallest amount of the moving power—the instrument least liable 
to get out of order, and most readily put right again when it 
does so. Of the two kinds of social mechanism exemplified 
above, the spontaneous and the governmental, which is the best ? 

From the form of this question will be readily foreseen the 
intended answer—that is the best mechanism which contains the 
fewest parts. The common saying, ‘ What you wish well done 
you must do yourself,” embodies a truth equally applicable to 
political as to private life. The experience of the agriculturist 
who finds that farming by bailiff entails loss, whilst tenant- 
farming pays, is an experience still better illustrated in national 
history than in a landlord’s account-books. The admitted fact, 
that joint-stock companies are beaten wherever individuals can 
compete with them, is a still more certain fact when the joint- 
stock company comprehends the whole nation. Thistransference 
of power from constituencies to members of parliament, from these 
to the executive, from the executive to a board, from the board 
to its inspectors, and from inspectors through their subs down 
to the actual workers—this operating through a series of levers, 
each of which absorbs in friction and inertia part of the moving 
force—is as bad in virtue of its complexity as the direct employ- 
ment by society of individuals, private companies, and spon- 
taneously-formed institutions, is good in virtue of its simplicity. 
Fully to realize the contrast, we must compare in detail the 
working of the two systems. 

Officialism is habitually slow. When non-governmental agencies 
are dilatory, the public has its remedy ; it ceases to employ them, 
and soon finds quicker ones. Under this discipline all private 
bodies are taught promptness. But for delays in State-depart- 
ments there is no such easy cure. Life-long Chancery suits 
must be patiently borne ; Museum-catalogues must be hopelessly 
waited for. Whilst, by the people themselves, a Crystal Palace is 
designed, erected, and filled, in the course of a few months, the 
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legislature takes twenty years to build itself a new house. Whilst 
by private persons, the debates are daily printed and dispersed 
over the kingdom within a few hours of their utterance, the 
Board of Trade tables are regularly published a month, and 
sometimes more, after date. And so throughout. Here is a 
Board of Health which, since 1849, has been about to close the 
metropolitan graveyards, but has not done it yet; and which has 
so long dawdled over projects for cemeteries, that the London 
Necropolis Company has taken the matter out of its hands. 
Here is a patentee who has had fourteen years’ correspondence 
with the Horse-guards before getting a definite answer respect- 
ing the use of his improved boot for the Army. Here is a 
Plymouth port-admiral who delays sending out to look for the 
missing boats of the Amazon until ten days after the wreck. 

Again, officialism is stupid. Under the natural course of 
things each citizen tends towards his fittest function. Those 
who are competent to the kind of work they undertake, succeed, 
and, in the average of cases, are advanced in proportion to their 
efficiency; whilst the incompetent, society soon finds out, ceases 
to employ, forces to try something easier, and eventually turns to 
use. But it is quite otherwise in State-organizations. Here, as 
every one knows, birth, age, back-stairs intrigue, and sycophancy, 
determine the selections, rather than merit. The “fvol of the 
family” readily finds a place in the Church, if ‘‘ the family” have 
good connexions. <A youth, too ill-educated for any active 
profession, does very well for an officer in the Army. Grey hair, 
or a title, is a far better guarantee of naval promotion than 
genius is. Nay, indeed, the man of capacity often finds that, in 
government offices, superiority is a hindrance—that his chiefs 
hate to be pestered with his proposed improvements, and are 
oitended with his implied criticism. Not only, therefore, is 
legislative machinery complex, but it is made of inferior 
materials. Hence the blunders we daily read of—the supplying 
to the dockyards from the royal forests of timber unfit for use— 
the administration of relief during the Irish famine in ‘such a 
manner as to draw the labourers from the field, and. diminish 
the subsequent harvest by one-fourth*—the building of iron, 
war-vessels that should have been of wood, and the insisting on 
wood for mail-steamers that should be of iron. 

A further characteristic of officialism is its extravagance. In 
its chief departments, Army, Navy, and Church, it employs far 
more officers than are needtul, and pays some of the useless ones 
exorbitantly. The work done by the Sewers Commission has 
cost, as Sir B. Hall tells us, from 300 to 400 per cent. over the 








* See evidence of Major Larcom. 
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contemplated outlay; whilst the management charges have 
reached 35, 40, and 45 per cent. on the expenditure. The 
trustees of Ramsgate Harbour—a harbour, by the way, that has 
taken a century to sen, sto ew spending 18,0002. a-year in 
doing what 50002. has been proved sufficient for. The Board 
of Health is causing new surveys to be made of all the towns 
under its control—a proceeding which, as Mr. Stephenson states, 
and as every tyro in engineering knows, is, for drainage pur- 
poses, a wholly needless expense. These public agencies are 
subject to no such influence as that which obliges private enter- 
prise to be economical, Traders and mercantile bodies succeed 
by serving society cheaply; such of them as cannot do this are 
continually pom by those who can. They cannot saddle 
the nation with the results of their extravagance, and hence they 
are prevented from being extravagant. A shopkeeper leaves 
out of his accounts no item analogous to that 6,000,0007. of its 
revenues, which Parliament allows to be deducted on the way to 
the Exchequer. Walk through a manufactory, and you see 
that the stern alternatives, carefulness or ruin, dictate the saving 
of every penny; visit one of the .national dockyards, and the 
comments you make on any glaring wastefulness are carelessly 
" met by the slang phrase—* Nunky pays.” 

How invariably officialism becomes corrupt everyone knows. 
Exposed to no such antiseptic as free competition—not de- 
pendent for existence, as all private unendowed organizations 
are, upon the maintenance of a vigorous vitality, all law-made 
agencies fall into an inert, over-fed state, from which to disease is 
a short »’em)* Salaries flow in irrespective of the activity with 
which duty is performed; continue after duty wholly ceases ; 
become rich prizes for the idle well- born; and prompt to perjury, 
to bribery, to simony. East India directors are elected not for 
any administrative capacity, for any fitness or knowledge they 
may have, but they buy votes by promised patronage—a patron- 
age alike asked and given, in utter disregard of the welfare of a 
hundred millions of people. Registrars of wills not only get 
many thousands a-yeareach for doing work which their miserably 
paid deputies leave half done, but they, in some cases, defraud 
the revenue, and that after repeated reprimands.* Dockyard 
promotion is the result not of efficient services, but of political 
favouritism. That they may continue to hold rich livings, 
clergymen preach what they do not believe; bishops make false 
returns of their revenues; and at their elections to college- 
fellowships, well-to-do priests make oath that they are pauper, 
pius et doctus. From the local inspector, whose eyes are shut to 
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an abuse by a contractor’s present, up to the prime minister, who 
finds well-paid berths for his relations, this venality is daily illus- 
trated; and that in spite of public reprobation and of perpetual 
attempts to prevent it. It is the inevitable result of destroying 
the direct connexion between the profit obtained and the work 
performed. No incompetent person hopes, by the offer of a 
douceur in the Times, to get a permanent place in a mercantile 
office; but where, as under government, there is no employer's 
self-interest to forbid—where the appointment is made by some 
one on whom inefficiency entails no loss—there a douceur is 
operative. In hospitals, in public charities, in literary funds, in 
endowed schools, in all social agencies in which duty done, and 
income gained, do not go hand in hand, the like corruption is 
found, and is great in proportion as the dependence of income 
upon duty is remote. In State-organizations, therefore, corrup- 
tion is unavoidable; in trading organizations it rarely makes 
its appearance, and when it does, the instinct of self-preservation 
soon provides a remedy. 

To all which broad contrasts add this, that whilst private 
bodies are enterprising and progressive, public bodies are un- 
changing, and, indeed, obstructive. ‘That officialism should be 
inventive nobody expects. That it should go out of its easy 
mechanical routine to introduce improvements, and this at 
a considerable expense of thought and application without 
the prospect of profit is not to be supposed. But it is not 
simply stationary; it strenuously resists every amendment either 
in itself or in anything with which it deals. Until now, that 
County Courts are taking away their practice, all officers of the 
law have doggedly opposed law reform. ‘The universities have 
maintained an old curriculum for centuries after it ceased to be 
fit, and are now sullenly obstructing a threatened reconstruction. 
Every postal improvement has been vehemently protested against 
by the postal authorities. Mr. Whiston can say how pertinacious 
is the conservatism of Church grammar-schools, Not even 
the gravest consequences in view can prevent official resistance; 
witness the fact that, though, as a while since meutioned, Pro- 
fessor Barlow reported, in 1820, of the Admiralty compasses 
then in store, that “at least one-half were mere lumber,” yet, 
notwithstanding the constant risk of shipwrecks thence arising, 
‘very little amelioration in this state of things appears to have 
taken place until 1838 to 1840.”* Nor is official obstructiveness 
to be readily overborne even by a powerful public opinion; 
witness the fact, that though, for generations, nine-tenths of the 
nation have disapproved this ecclesiastical system which pampers 
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the drones and starves the workers, and though commissions 
have been appointed to rectify it, it still remains substantially as 
it was. Not only de those State-instrumentalities resist reform 
in themselves, but they hinder reform in other things. In 
defending their vested interests, the clergy delay the closing of 
town burial-grounds. As Mr. Lindsay can show, Government 
emigration-agents are checking the use of iron for sailing vessels. 
Excise officers prevent improvements in the processes they have 
to overlook. That organic conservatism which is visible in the 
daily conduct of all men—that tendency to continue ancestral 
habits, which every nation exhibits more or less—is an obstacle 
which in private life self-interest slowly overcomes. The 
prospect of profit does, in the end, teach farmers that deep 
draining is good, thongh it takes long to do this. Manufac- 
turers do, ultimately, learn the most economical speed at which 
to work their steam-engines, though precedent has long misled 
them. But in the public service, where there is no self-interest 
to overcome it, this conservatism exerts its full force, and pro- 
duces results alike disastrous and absurd. For generations after 
book-keeping had become universal, the Exchequer accounts 
were kept by notches cut on sticks. In the estimates for the 
current year appears the item, “Trimming the oil-lamps at the 
Horse-Guards.” 

Between these law-made agencies, and the spontaneously 
formed ones, who then can hesitate? The one class are slow, 
stupid, extravagant, corrupt, and obstructive: can any point out 
in the other vices that balance these? It is true that trade has 
its dishonesties, speculation its follies. These are evils inevitably 
entailed by the existing imperfections of humanity. It is equally 
true, however, that these imperfections of humanity are shared 
by State-functionaries; and that being unchecked in them by 
the same stern discipline, they grow to far worse results. Given 
a race of men having a certain proclivity to misconduct, and the 
question is, whether a society of these men shall be so organized 
that ill-conduct directly brings punishment, or whether it shall 
be so organized that punishment is but remotely contingent on 
ill-econduct? Which will be the most healthful community— 
that in which agents who perform their functions badly, imme- 
diately suffer by the withdrawal of public patronage, or that in 
which such agents can be made to suffer only through an appa- 
ratus of meetings, petitions, polling booths, parliamentary 
divisions, cabinet-councils, and red-tape documents? Is it 
not an absurdly utopian hope that men will behave better 
when correction is far removed and uncertain than when it is 
near at hand and inevitable? Yet this is the hope which most 
political schemers unconsciously cherish. Listen to their wor- 
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posals, and you find that just what they propose to have 
done, they assume that the appointed agents will do. That 
functionaries are trustworthy is their first postulate. Doubt- 
less could good officers be ensured, there would be much to be 
said fof officialism: just as despotism would have its advantages 
could we ensure a good despot. 

If, however, we would duly realize the contrast between the 
artificial and the natural modes of achieving social desiderata, 
we must look not only at the vices of the one but at the virtues 
of the other. These are many and important. Consider first 
how immediately every private enterprise is dependent upon the 
need for it; and how impossible it isfor it to continue if there be 
no need. Daily are new trades and new companies established. 
If they subserve some existing public want, they take root and 
grow. If they do not, they die of inanition. It needs no 
agitation, no act of parliament, to put them down. As with all 
natural organizations, if there is no function for them, no nutri- 
ment comes to them, and they dwindle away. Moreover, not 
only do the new agencies disappear if they are superfluous, but 
the old ones cease to be when they have done their work. Un- 
like law-made instrumentalities—unlike Heralds’ Offices, which 
are maintained for ages after heraldry has lost all value— 
unlike Ecclesiastical Courts, which continue to flourish for gene- 
rations after they have become an abomination—these private 
organizations are abolished when they become needless. A 
widely ramified coaching system ceases to exist as soon as a more 
efficient railway system comes into being. And not simply 
does it cease to exist, and to abstract funds, but the materials of 
which it was made are absorbed and turned to use. Coachmen, 
guards, and the rest, are employed to profit elsewhere—do not 
continue for twenty years a burden like the compensated officials 
of some abolished department of the State. Consider again how 
necessarily these unordained agencies fit themselves to their 
work. It is a law running throughout all organized things, that 
efficiency presupposes apprenticeship. It is not only true that 
the young merchant must begin by carrying letters to the post, 
that the way to be a successful innkeeper is to commence as 
waiter—it is not only true that in the development of the 
intellect there must come first the perception of identity, next 
of duality, next of number, and that without these, arithmetic, 
algebra, and the infinitesimal calculus, remain impracticable— 
but it is true that there is no part of any organism whatever but 
begins in some very simple form with some insignificant function, 
and passes to its final stage through successive phases of com- 
plexity. Every heart is at first a mere pulsatile sac; every 
brain begins as a slight enlargement of the spinal chord. This 
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law equally extends to the social organism. An instrumentality 
that is to work well must not be designed and suddenly put 
together by legislators, but must grow gradually from a germ ; 
each successive addition must be tried and proved good by 
experience before another addition is made; and by this slow 
tentative process only, can an efficient instrumentality be pro- 
duced, From a trustworthy man who receives deposits of money 
insensibly grows up a vast banking system, with its notes, 
cheques, bills, its complex transactions, and its Clearing-house. 
Pack-horses, then wagons, then coaches, then steam-carriages on 
common roads, and, finally, steam-carriages on roads made for 
them—such is the gradual genesis of our present means of com- 
munication. Not a trade in the directory but has formed itself 
an apparatus of manufacturers, brokers, travellers and distri- 
butors, in so gradual a way that no one can trace the —_. 
And so with organizations of another order. Here is the Zoo 

gical Gardens, the largest and best thing of its kind in the 
world, begun as the private collection of a few naturalists. Here 
is the best working-class school known—that at Price’s factory, 
commenced with half-a-dozen boys sitting among the candle- 
boxes, after hours, to teach themselves writing with worn-out 
pens. Mark, too, that as a consequence of their mode of growth 
these spontaneous agencies expand to any extent required. 
The same stimulus which brought them into being makes them 
send their ramifications wherever they are needed. But supply 
does not thus readily follow demand in governmental agencies. 
Appoint a board and a staff, fix their duties, and let the 
apparatus have a generation or two to consolidate, and you 
cannot make it adapt itself to larger requirements without some 
act of parliament obtained only after long delay and difficulty. 

Were there space, much more might be said upon the supe- 
riority of what naturalists would call the exogenous order of insti- 
tutions over the endogenous one. But, from the point of view 
indicated, the further contrasts between their characteristics will 
be sufficiently visible. 

Hence then the fact, that whilst the one order of means is ever 
failing, making worse, or producing more evils than it cures, the 
other order of means is ever succeeding, ever improving. Strong 
as it looks at the outset, State-agency perpetually disappoints 
every one: puny as are its first stages, private effort daily 
achieves results that astound the world. It is not only that 
joint-stock companies do so much; it is not only that by them a 
whole kingdom is covered with railways in the same time that it 
takes the Admiralty to build a hundred-gun ship; but it is that 
law-made instrumentalities are outdone even by individuals. The 
eften quoted contrast between the Academy whose forty members 
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took fifty-six years to compile the French Dictionary, whilst Dr. 
Johnson alone compiled the English one in eight—a contrast 
still marked enough after making due set-off for the difference 
in the works—is by no means without parallel. Sundry kindred 
facts may be cited. That great sanitary desideratum — the 
bringing of the New River to London—which the wealthiest 
corporation in the world attempted and failed, Sir Hugh Myd- 
dleton achieved single-handed. ‘The first canal in England—a 
work of which government might have been thought the fit pro- 
jector, and the only competent executor—was undertaken and . 
finished as the private speculation of one man—the Duke of 
Bridgewater. By his own unaided exertions, William Smith 
completed that great achievement, the geological map of Great 
Britain: meanwhile, the Ordnance Survey—a very accurate and 
elaborate one, it is true—has already occupied a large staff for 
some two generations, and will not be completed before the 
lapse of another. Howard and the prisons of Europe; Bianconi 
and Irish travelling; Dargan and the Dublin Exhibition—do not 
these suggest startling contrasts? Whilst, at Parkhurst, the State 
has laid out large sums in the effort to reform juvenile criminals, 
who are not reformed, Mr. Ellis takes fifteen of the worst young 
thieves in London—thieves considered by the police utterly irre- 
claimable—and reforms them all. Side by side with the Emigration 
Board, under whose management hundreds die of fever, from 
close packing, and under whose licence sail vessels which, like 
the Washington, are the homes of fraud, brutality, tyranny, and 
obscenity, stands Mrs. Chisholm’s Family Colonization Loan 
Society, which does not provide worse accommodation than ever 
before, but much better; which does not demoralize by promis- 
cuous crowding, but improves by mild discipline; which does 
not pauperize by charity, but encourages providence; which 
does not increase our taxes, but is self-supporting. Here are 
lessons for the lovers of legislation. The State outdone by a 
working shoemaker! The State beaten by a woman! 

Yet, still stronger becomes this contrast between the results of 
public action and private action, when we remember that the one 
is constantly eked out by the other, even in doing the things 
unavoidably left to it. Passing over military and naval depart- 
ments in which much is done by contractors, and not by men 
receiving government pay, let us look at the mode in which our 
judicial system is worked. Lawyers perpetually tell us that 
codification is impossible; and there are many simple enough to 
believe them. Merely remarking, in passing, that what govern- 
ment and all its employés cannot do for the acts of parliament in 
general, was done for the 1500 Customs acts in 1825 by the energy 
of one man—Mr. Deacon Hume, let us see how the absence of 
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for the bar, and, finally, the bench, law students, by years of 
research, have to gain an acquaintance with this vast mass of 
unorganized legislation; and that organization, which it is held 
impossible for the State to effect, it is held possible (sly sarcasm 
on the State!) for each student to effect for himself. Every 
judge can privately codify, though “united wisdom” cannot. 
But how is each judge enabled to codify? By the private enter- 
prise of men who have prepared the way for him; by the partial 
codifications of Blackstone, Coke, and others; by the digests of 
Partnership Law, Bankruptcy Law, Law of Patents, Laws 
affecting Women, and the rest that daily issue from the press; 
by abstracts of cases, and volumes of reports—every one of them 
unofficial products. Sweep away all these fractional codifications 
made by individuals, and the State would be in utter ignorance 
of its own laws! Had not the bunglings of legislators been made 
good by private enterprise, the administration of justice would 
have been impossible ! 

Where, then, is the warrant for the constantly-proposed ex- 
tensions of legislative action? If, as we have seen in a large 
class of cases, government measures do not remedy the evils they 
aim at; if, in another large class, they make these evils worse 
instead of remedying them; and if, in a third large class, whilst 
curing some evils they entail others, and often greater ones; if, 
as we lately saw, public action is continually outdone in efficieney 
by private action; and if, as just shown, private action is obliged 
to make up for the shortcomings of public action, even in fulfilling 
the vital functions of the State, what reason is there for wishing 
more public administrations ? The advocates of such may claim 
credit for philanthropy, and for ingenuity, but not for wisdom; 
unless wisdom is shown by disregarding experience. 

** Much of this argument is beside the question,” will rejoin 
our ep “The true point at issue is, not whether indi- 
viduals and companies outdo the State when they come in com- 
petition with it, but whether there are not certain social wants 
which the State alone can satisfy. Admitting that private enter- 
prise does much, and does it well, it is nevertheless true that we 
have daily thrust upon our notice many desiderata which it has 
not achieved, and is not achieving. In these cases its incom- 
petency is obvious; and in these cases, therefore, it behoves the 
State to make up for its deficiencies; doing this, if not well, yet 
as well as it can.” 

Not to fall back upon the many experiences already quoted, 
showing that the State is likely to do more harm than good in 
attempting this; nor to dwell upon the fact that, in most of the 
alleged cases, the apparent insufficiency of private enterprise is 
a result of previous State-interferences, as may be conclusively 
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shown; let us deal with the proposition on its own terms. 
Though there would have been no need for a Mercantile Marine 
Act to prevent the inefficiency of captains, and the ill-treatment 
of sailors, had there been no Navigation Laws to produce these; 
and though were all like cases of evils and short-comings directly 
or indirectly produced by law, taken out of the category, there 
would probably remain but small basis for the plea above put ; 
yet let it be granted that, every artificial obstacle being removed, 
there would still remain many desiderata unachieved, which 
there was no seeing how spontaneous effort could achieve. Let 
all this, we say, be granted, the propriety of legislative action 
might yet be rightly questioned. 

For the said plea involves the quite unwarrantable assumption 
that social agencies will continue to work only as they are now 
working, and will produce no results but those they seem likely 
to produce. It is the habit of this school of thinkers to make a 
limited human intelligence the measure of phenomena which it 
requires omniscience to grasp. That which it does not see the 
way to, it does not believe will take place. Though society 
has, generation after generation, been growing to developments 
which none foresaw, yet there is no practical belief in unforeseen 
developments in the future. The parliamentary debates con- 
stitute an elaborate balancing of probabilities, fester for data 
things as they are. Meanwhile every day adds new elements to 
things as they are, and seemingly improbable results constantly 
occur. Who, a few years ago, expected that a Leicester-square 
refugee would shortly become Emperor of the French? Who 
looked for free-trade from a landlords’ ministry? Who dreamed 
that Irish over-population would spontaneously cure itself, as it 
is now doing? So far from social changes arising in likely ways, 
they almost always arise in ways that, to common sense, appear 
unlikely. A barber's shop was not a probable looking place for 
the germination of the cotton manufacture—a manufacture which 
is modifying the course of civilization. No one supposed that 
important agricultural improvements would come from a 
Leadenhall-street tradesman. A farmer would have been the 
last man thought of to bring to bear the screw-propulsion of 
steam-ships. ‘The invention of a new order of architecture we 
should have hoped from any one rather than a gardener. Yet 
whilst the most unexpected changes are daily wrought out in 
the strangest ways, legislation daily assumes that things will 
go, just as human foresight thinks they will go. Though 
by the trite exclamation—* What would our forefathers have 
said!” there is a constant acknowledgment of the fact, that 
wonderful results have been achieved in modes wholly un- 
foreseen; yet there seems no belief that this will be again. 
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Would it not be wise to admit this probability into our politics ? 
May we not rationally infer that, as in the past so in the 
future ? 

This strong faith in State-agencies is, however, accom- 
panied by so weak a faith in natural agencies, (the two being 
antagonistic,) that, spite of past experience, it will by many be 
thought absurd to rest in the conviction, that existing social 
needs will be spontaneously met, though we cannot now say 
how they will be met. Nevertheless, there are not wanting 
illustrations exactly to the point, that are now transpiring before 
their eyes. Instance the adulteration of food—a thing which 
law has unsuccessfully tried to stop time after time, and which 
yet there seemed no power but law competent to deal with. 
Law, however, having tried and failed, here steps in The Lancet, 
and, with a view to extend its circulation, begins publishing 
weekly analyses, and gives lists of honest and dishonest trades- 
men. By and by we shall be having these lists republished in 
other papers, as portions of the reports are already. And when 
every retailer finds himself thus liable to have his sins told to all 
his customers, a considerable improvement may be expected. 
Who, now, would have looked for such a remedy as this? 
Instance, again, the scarcely credible phenomenon lately wit- 
nessed in the midland counties. Every one has heard of the 
distress of the stockingers—a chronic evil of some generation or 
two’s standing. Repeated petitions have prayed parliament for 
remedy ; and legislation has made attempts, but without success. 
The disease seemed incurable. Two or three years since, how- 
ever, the circular knitting-machine was introduced—a machine 
immensely outstripping the old stocking-frame in productiveness, 
but which can make only the legs of stockings, not the feet. 
Doubtless, the Leicester and Nottingham artizans regarded this 
new engine with alarm, as one likely to intensify their miseries. 
On the contrary, it has wholly removed them. By cheapening 
production, it has so enormously increased consumption, that 
the old stocking-frames, which were before too many by half for 
the work to be , a are now all fully employed in putting feet to 
the legs which the new machines make. How insane would he 
have been thought who anticipated cure from such a cause. If 
from the unforeseen removal of evils we turn to the unforeseen 
achievements of desiderata, we find like cases. When omnibuses 
commenced plying at a shilling for all distances, no one re- 
cognised the event as the first step towards a system of convey- 
ance for the people at three farthings a mile. No one expected 
railways to become agents for the diffusion of cheap literature, 
as they now are. No one supposed when the Society of Arts 
was planning an international exhibition of manufactures, that 
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the result would be a place for popular recreation and culture at 
Sydenham. 

But there is yet a deeper reply to the appeals of impatient 
philanthropists. It is not simply that social vitality may be 
trusted to by-and-by fulfil each much-exaggerated require- 
ment in some quiet spontaneous way—it is not simply that when 
thus naturally fulfilled it will be fulfilled efficiently, instead of 
being botched as when attempted artificially—but it is that until 
thus naturally fulfilled it ought not to be fulfilled at all. A 
startling paradox, this, to many; but one quite justifiable, as we 
hope shortly to show. 

It was pointed out some distance back, that the force which 
produces and sets in motion every social mechanism—govern- 
mental, mercantile, or other—is some aggregate of personal 
desires. As there is no individual action without a desire, so, 
it was argued, there can be no social action without a compound 
desire. ‘To which there here remains to add, that as it is a 
general law of the individual that the intenser desires—those 
corresponding to all-essential functions—are satisfied first, and 
if need be to the neglect of the weaker and less important ones, 
so it must be a general law of society that the chief requisites of 
social life—those necessary to popular existence and multipli- 
cation—will, in the natural order of things, be subserved betore 
those of a less pressing kind. Having a common root in 
humanity, the two series of phenomena cannot fail to accord. 
As the private man first ensures himself food, then clothing and 
shelter; these being secured, takes a wife, and, if he can afford 
it, presently supplies himself with carpeted rooms and piano, and 
wines, hires servants and gives dinner parties; so, in the evolu- 
tion of society, we see first a combination for defence against 
enemies, and for the better pursuit of game; by and by, come 
such political arrangements as are needed to maintain this com- 
bination; afterwards, under a demand for more food, more 
clothes, more houses, arises division of labour; and when satis- 
faction of the animal wants has been tolerably provided for, there 
slowly grow up science, and literature, and the arts. Is it not 
obvious that these successive evolutions occur in the order of 
their importance? Is it not obvious, that being each of them 
produced by an aggregate desire they must occur in the order of 
their importance, if it be a law of the individual that the 
strongest desires correspond to the most needful actions? Is it 
not, indeed, obvious that the order of relative importance will be 
more uniformly followed in social action than in individual 
action, seeing that the personal idiosyncrasies which disturb 
that order in the latter case are averaged in the former? If any 
one do not see this, let him take up a book describing life at the 
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gold-diggings. There he will find the whole process exhibited 
in little. He will read that as the diggers must eat, they are 
compelled to offer such prices for food that it pays better to 
keep a store than to dig. As the store-keepers must get supplies, 
they will give enormous sums for carriage from the nearest town ; 
and some men quickly seeing they can get rich at that, make it 
their business. ‘This brings drays and horses into demand; the 
high rates draw these from all quarters, and after them wheel- 
wrights and harness-makers. Blacksmiths to sharpen pick-axes, 
doctors to cure fevers, get pay exorbitant in proportion to the 
need for them; and are so brought flocking in proportionate 
numbers. Presently commodities become scarce; more must 
be fetched from abroad; sailors must have increased wages to 
prevent them from deserting; this necessitates higher charges 
for freight; higher freights quickly bring more ships; and so 
there rapidly develops an organization for supplying goods from 
all parts of the world. Every phase of this evolution takes place 
in the order of its necessity; or as we say, in the order of the 
intensity of the desires subserved. Each man does that which he 
finds pay best; that which pays best is that for which other men 
will give most; that for which they will give most is that which, 
under the circumstances, they most desire; hence the succession 
must be throughout from the more important to the less im- 
portant. A requirement which at any period still remains unful- 
filled, must be one for the fulfilment of which men will not pay 
so much as to make it worth anyone’s while to fulfil it—must be 
a.less requirement than all the others for the fulfilment of which 
they will pay more—and must wait until other more needful 
things are done. Well, is it not clear that the same law holds 
good in every community? Will it not be true of the later 
phases of social evolution, as of the earlier, that when uncon- 
trolled the smaller desiderata are postponed to the greater? No 
reasonable person can doubt it. 

Hence, then, the justification of the seeming paradox, that 
until spontaneously fulfilled a public want should not be fulfilled 
at all. It must, on the average, result in our complex state, as 
in the simpler ones, that the thing left undone is a thing by 
doing which citizens cannot gain so much as by doing other 
things—is therefore a thing which society does not want done so 
much as it wants these other things done; and the corollary is, 
that to effect a neglected thing by artificially employing citizens 
to do it, as to leave undone some more important thing which 
they would have been doing—is to sacrifice the greater requisite 
to the smaller. 

* But,” it will perhaps be objected, “if the things done by a 
government, or at least by a representative government, are also 
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done in obedience to some aggregate desire, why may we not 
look for this normal subordination of the more needful to the 
less needful in them too?” The reply is, that though they have 
a certain tendency to follow this order—though those primal 
desires for public defence and personal protection, out of which 
government originates, were satisfied through its instrumentality 
in proper succession—though possibly some other early and simple 
requirements may have been so too—yet when the desires are 
not few, universal and intense, but, like those remaining to be 
satisfied in the latter stages of civilization, numerous, partial, and 
moderate, the judgment of a government is no longer to be 
trusted. To select out of an immense number of minor wants, 
physical, intellectual, and moral, felt in different degrees by 
different classes, and by a total mass varying in every case, the 
want that is most pressing, is a task which no legislature can 
accomplish. No man or men by inspecting society can see what 
it most needs; society must be left to feel what it most needs. 
The mode of solution must be experimental, not theoretical. 
When left, day after day, to experience evils and dissatisfactions 
of various kinds, affecting them in various degrees, citizens gra- 
dually acquire repugnance to these proportionate to their great- 
ness, and corresponding desires to get rid of them, which are 
likely to end in the worst inconvenience being first removed. 
And however irregular and uncertain this process may be—and 
we admit, that in consequence of men’s habits and prejudices, 
many anomalies, or seeming anomalies, are visible in it—it is a 

rocess far more trustworthy than are legislative judgments. 
For those who question this there are instances; and that the 
parallel may be the more conclusive, we will take a case in 
which the ruling power is deemed specially fit to decide—we 
refer to our means of communication. 

Do those who maintain that railways would have been better 
laid out and constructed by government hold that the order of 
importance would have been as uniformly followed as it has been 
by private enterprise? Under the stimulus of an enormous 
traffic—a traffic too great for the then existing means—the first 
line sprung up between Liverpool and Manchester. Next came 
the Grand Junction and the London and Birmingham; after- 
wards the Great Western, the South Western, the South Eastern, 
the Eastern Counties, the Midland. Since then subsidiary 
lines and branches have occupied our capitalists. As they were 
quite certain to do, companies have made first the most needed, 
and therefore the best paying lines; under the same impulse 
that a labourer chooses high wages in preference to low. That 
government would have adopted a better order can hardly be, 
for the best has been followed ; but that it would have adopted 
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a worse all the evidence we have goes to show. In default of 
materials for a direct parallel, we might quote cases of injudi- 
cious road-making from India and the colonies. Or as ex- 
emplifying State-efforts to facilitate communication, we might 
dwell on the fact, that whilst our rulers have sacrificed hundreds 
of lives, and spent untold treasure in seeking a North-west 
Passage, which would be useless if found, they have left the 
exploration of the Isthmus of Darien, and the cutting a canal 
through it, to a private company. But, not to make much of 
this indirect evidence, we will content ourselves with the one 
sample of a State-made channel for commerce, which we have 
at home—the Caledonian Canal. Up to the present time this 
public work has cost upwards of 1,100,000/.; it has now been 
open for.many years, and salaried emissaries haye been con- 
stantly employed to get traffic for it; the results, as given in its 
forty-seventh annual report, issued in 1852, are—receipts during 
the year, 7,909/.; expenditure ditto, 9,261/.; loss 1,352. Has 
any such large investment been made with such a pitiful result 
by a private canal company ? 

And if a government is so bad, a judge of the relative im- 
portance of social requirements, when these requirements are of 
the same kind, how worthless a judge must it be when they are 
of different kinds. If where a fair share of intelligence might 
be expected to lead them right, legislators and their officers go 
so wrong, how terribly will they err where no amount of intelli- 
gence would suffice them—where they must daily decide amongst 
hosts of needs,—bodily, intellectual, and moral,—that admit of 
no direct comparison; and how disastrous must be the results 
if they act out their erroneous decisions. Should any one need 
this bringing home to him by an illustration, let him read the 
following extract from the last of the series of letters some time 
since published in the Morning Chronicle, on the state of agricul- 
ture in France. After expressing the opinion that French farm- 
ing is some century behind English farming, the writer goes on 
to say :— 

“There are two causes principally chargeable with this. In the first 
place, strange as it may seem in a country in which two-thirds of the 
population are agriculturists, agriculture is a very unhonoured occupa- 
tion. Develop in the slightest degree a Frenchman’s mental faculties, 
and he flies to a town as surely as stcel filings fly to a loadstone. He 
has no rural tastes, no delight in rural -habits. A French amateur 
farmer would indeed be a sight to see. Again, this national tendency 
is directly encouraged by the centralising system of government— by 
the multitude of officials, and by the payment of all functionaries. 
From all parts of France, men of great energy and resource struggle 
up and fling themselves on the world of Paris. There they try to 
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become great functionaries. Through every department of the eighty- 
four, men of less energy and resource struggle up to the chef-liew—the 
provincial capital. There they try to become little functionaries. Go 
still lower—deal with a still smaller scale—and the result will be the 
same. As is the department to France, so is the arrondissement to 
the department, and the commune to the arrondissement. All who 
have, or think they have, heads on their shoulders, struggle into towns 
to fight for office. All who are, or are deemed by themselves or others, 
too stupid for anything else, are left at home to till the fields, and breed 
the cattle, and prune the vines, as their ancestors did for generations 
before them. Thus there is actually no intelligence left in the country. 
The whole energy, and knowledge, and resource of the land are barreled 
up in the towns. You leave one city, and in many cases you will not 
meet an educated or cultivated individual until you arrive at another— 
all between is utter intellectual barrenness.”’— Morning Chronicle, 
August, 1851. 

To what end now is this constant abstraction of able men from 
rural districts? To the end that there may be enough func- 
tionaries to achieve those many desiderata which French govern- 
ments have thought ought to be achieved—to provide amuse- 
ments, to manage mines, to construct roads and bridges, and 
erect numerous buildings—to print books, encourage the fine 
arts, control this trade, and inspect that manufacture—to do all 
the thousand-and-one things which the State does in France. 


That the army of officers needed for this may be maintained, 
agriculture must go unofficered. ‘That certain social con- 
veniences may be better secured, the chief social necessity is 
neglected. ‘The very basis of the national life is sapped to 
gain a few non-essential advantages. Said we not truly, then, 
that until a requirement is spontaneously fulfilled, it should not 
be fulfilled at all ? 


And here indeed we may recognise the close kinship between 
the fundamental fallacy involved in these State-meddlings and 
the fallacy lately exploded by the free-trade agitation. ‘These 
various law-made instrumentalities for effecting ends that might 
otherwise not yet be effected, all —, a subtler form of the 
SS hypothesis. The same short-sightedness which, 
ooking at commerce, prescribed bounties and restrictions, look- 
ing at social affairs in general, prescribes these multiplied ad- 
ministrations; and the same criticism applies alike to all its 
proceedings. 

For was not the error that vitiated every law aiming at the 
artificial maintenance of a trade, substantially that which we have 
just been dwelling Se the overlooking the fact, that 
in setting people to do one thing, some other thing is necessarily 
left undone? The statesmen who thought it wise to protect 
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home-made silks against French silks, did so under the im- 
pression that the manufacture thus secured, constituted a pure 
gain to the nation; they did not reflect that the men employed 
in this manufacture would otherwise have been producing some- 
thing else—a something else which, as they could produce it 
without legal help, they could more profitably produce. Land- 
lords who have been so anxious to prevent foreign wheat from 
displacing their own wheat, have never duly realized the fact, 
that if their fields would not yield wheat so economically as to 
prevent the feared displacement, it simply proved that they 
were growing unfit crops in place of fit crops; and so working 
their land at a relative loss. In all cases where, by restrictive 
duties, a trade has been upheld that would otherwise not have 
existed, capital has been turned into a channel less productive 
than some other into which it would naturally have flowed. In 
the absence of these restrictions the article made would have 
been fetched from some place where it was more cheaply made ; 
and in exchange for it we should have made and given some 
article in which aptitude and local circumstances enabled us to 
excel those with whom we thus exchanged, And so, to pursue 
certain State-patronized occupations, men have been drawn from 
more advantageous occupations. 

Is it not, then, as above alleged, that the same oversight runs 
through all these interferences; be they with commerce, or be 
they with other things? Is it not that in employing people to 
achieve this or that desideratum, legislators have not perceived 
that they were thereby preventing the achievement of some 
other desideratum? Has it not been constantly assumed that 
each proposed good would, if secured, be a pure good; instead 
of being a good purchaseable only by submission to some evil 
that would else have been remedied? And may we not ra- 
tionally believe that, as in trade, so in other things, labour will 
spontaneously find out, better than any government can find out 
for it, the things on which it may best expend itself? Un- 
doubtedly we may. Rightly regarded, the two propositions are 
identical. This division into commercial and non-commercial 
affairs is quite a superficial one. All the actions going on in 
society come under the generalization—human effort adminis- 
tering to human desire. Whether the administration be effected 
through a process of buying and selling, or whether in any other 
way, matters not so far as the general law of it is concerned. 
In all cases it will be true that the stronger desires will get 
themselves satisfied before the weaker ones; and in all cases it 
will be true that to get satisfaction for the weaker ones before 
they would naturally have it, is to deny satisfaction to the 
stronger ones, 
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After assigning reasons, thus fundamental, for condemning all 
State-action, save that which universal experience has proved to 
be absolutely needful, it would seem superfluous to assign sub- 
ordinate ones. Else might we here comment at length upon 
the secondary evils attendant on the meddling system. Taking 
for text Mr. Lindsay’s work, named at the head of this article, 
we might say much upon the complexity to which this process 
of adding regulation to regulation—each necessitated by fore- 
going ones—ultimately leads; a complexity which, by the mis- 
understandings, delays, and disputes it entails, indirectly inflicts 
greater evils than those that were to be remedied. Something, 
too, might be added upon the perturbing effects of that “ gross 
delusion,” as M. Guizot calls it, “a belief in the sovereign 
power of political machinery ;” a delusion to which he partly 
ascribes, and, we believe, rightly so, the late revolution in 
France; and a delusion which is fostered by every new inter- 
ference. But, passing over these, we would dwell for a short 
space upon the national enervation which this State-superin- 
tendence produces—an evil which, though secondary, is, so far 
from being subordinate, perhaps greater than any other. 

The enthusiastic philanthropist, urgent for some act of parlia- 
ment to remedy this evil or secure the other good, thinks it a 
very trivial and far-fetched objection that the people will be 
morally injured by doing things for them instead of leaving them 
to do things themselves. He vividly realizes the benefit he hopes 
to get achieved, which is a positive and readily imaginable thing: 
he does not realize the diffused, invisible, and slowly accumu- 
lating effect wrought on the popular mind, and so does not 
believe in it; or, if he admits it, thinks it beneath consideration. 
Would he but remember, however, that all national character is 
gradually produced by the daily action of circumstances, of which 
each day’s result seems so insignificant as not to be worth men- 
tioning, he would see that what is trifling when viewed in its 
increments, may be formidable when viewed in its sum total. Or 
if he would go into the nursery, and watch how repeated actions, 
—each of them apparently unimportant—create, in the end, a 
habit which will affect the whole future life, he would be re- 
minded that every influence brought to bear on human nature 
tells, and, if continued, tells seriously. The thoughtless mother 
who hourly yields to the requests—‘* Mamma, tie my pinafore,” 
«Mamma, button my shoe,” and the like, cannot be persuaded 
that each of these concessions is detrimental: but the wiser 
spectator, sees that if this policy be long pursued, and be 
extended to other things, it will end in hopeless dependence. 
The teacher of the old school who showed his pupil the way out 
of every difficulty, did not perceive that he was generating an 
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attitude of mind greatly militating against success in life. Taught 
by Pestalozzi, however, the modern instructor induces his pupil 
to solve the difficulties himself; believes that in so doing he is 
preparing him to meet the difficulties which, when he goes into 
the world, there will be no one to help him through; and finds 
confirmation for this belief in the fact that a great proportion of 
the most successful men are self-made. Well, is it not obvious 
that this relationship between discipline and success holds good 
nationally? Are not nations made of men, and are not men 
subject to the same laws of modification in their adult as in their 
early years? Is it not true of the drunkard, that each carouse 
adds a thread to his bonds? of the trader, that each acquisition 
strengthens the wish for acquisitions? of the pauper, that the 
more you assist him the more he wants? of the busy man, that 
the more he has to do the more he can do? And does it not 
follow that if every individual is subject to this process of adap- 
tation to conditions, a whole nation must be so—that just in pro- 
portion as its members are little helped by extraneous power they 
will become self-helping, and in proportion as they are much 
helped they will become helpless?* What folly is it to ignore 
these results because they are not direct, and not immediately 
visible. Though slowly wrought out, they are inevitable. We 
can no more elude the laws of human development than we can 
elude the law of gravitation; and so long as they hold true 
must these effects occur. 

If we are asked in what special directions this alleged helpless- 
ness, entailed by much State-superintendence shows itself, we 
reply that it is seen in a retardation of all social growths requiring 
self-confidence in the people—in a timidity that fears all diffi- 
culties not before encountered—in a thoughtless contentment 
with things as they are. Let any one, after duly watching the 
rapid cnet going onin England, where men have been com- 
paratively little helped by governments—or better still, after 
contemplating the unparalleled progress of the United States, 
which is peopled by self-made men, and the recent descendants 
of self-made men—let such an one, we say, go on to the Conti- 
nent, and consider the relatively slow advance which things are 
there making; and the still slower advance they would make 
but for English enterprise. Let him go to Holland and see, that, 
though the Dutch early showed themselves good mechanics, 
and have had abundant practice in hydraulics, Amsterdam has 
been without any due supply of water until now that works 
are being established by an English company. Let him go to 
Berlin, and there be told that, to give that city a water-supply 
such as London has had for many generations, the project of an 
English firm is about to be executed by English capital, under 
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English superintendence. Let him go to Paris, where he will 
find a similar lack, and a like remedy now under consideration. 
Let him go to Vienna, and learn that it, in common with other 
continental cities, is lighted by an English gas-company. Let 
him go on the Rhone, on the Loire, on the Danube, and discover 
that Englishmen established steam navigation on those rivers. 
Let him inquire concerning the railways in Italy, Spain, France, 
Sweden, Denmark, how many of them are English projects, how 
many of them have been largely helped by English capital, how 
many of them have been executed by English contractors, how 
many have had English engineers. Let him discover, too, as 
he will, that where railways have been government-made, as 
in Russia, the energy, the perseverance, and the practical talent 
developed in England and the United States have been called 
in to aid. And then if these illustrations of the progressiveness 
of a self-dependent race, and the torpidity of paternally-governed 
ones, do not suffice him, he may read Mr. Laing’s successive 
volumes of European travel, and there study the contrast in 
detail. What, now, is the cause of this contrast? In the order 
of nature, a capacity for self-help must in every case have been 
brought into existence by the practice of self-help; and, other 
things equal, a lack of this capacity must in every case have 
arisen from the lack of demand for it. Do not these two 
antecedents and their two consequents agree with the facts as 
presented in England and Europe? Were not the inhabitants 
of the two, some centuries ago, much upori a par in point of 
enterprise? Were not the English even behind, in their manu- 
factures, in their colonization, and in their commerce? Has not 
the immense relative change the English have undergone in this 
respect been coincident with the great relative self-dependence 
they have been since habituated to? And is not this change 
proximately ascribable to this habitual self-dependence? Who- 
ever doubts it is asked to assign a more probable cause. Who- 
ever admits it must admit that the enervation of a people by 
perpetual State-aids is not a trifling consideration, but the most 
weighty consideration. A general arrest of national growth 
he will see to be an evil greater than any special benefits can 
compensate for. And, indeed, when, after contemplating this 
great fact, the overspreading of the earth by the Anglo-Saxons, 
he turns from it to remark the absence of any parallel phenome- 
non exhibited by a continental race—when he reflects how this 
difference must depend chiefly on difference of character, and 
how such difference of character has been mainly produced by 
difference of discipline, he will perceive that the policy pursued 
in this matter may have a large share in determining a nation’s 
ultimate fate. 
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We are not sanguine, however, that any amount of argument 
will change the convictions of those who put their trust in legis- 
lation. With men of a certain order of thought the foregoing 
reasonings will have weight ; with men of another order of thought 
they will have little or none; nor would any accumuiation of 
such reasonings affect them. The truth that experience teaches, 
has its limits. The experiences that will teach, must be expe- 
riences that can be appreciated ; and experiences exceeding a 
certain order of complexity become inappreciable to the ma- 
jority. Itis thus with most social phenomena. If we remember 
that for these two thousand years and more, mankind have been 
making regulations for commerce, which have all along been 
strangling some trades and killing others with kindness; and 
that though the proofs of this have been constantly before their 
eyes, they have only just discovered that they have been uni- 
formly doing mischief—if we remember that even now only a 
small portion of them see this; we are taught that perpetually 
repeated and ever accumulating experiences will fail to teach, 
until there exist the mental conditions required for the assimila- 
tion of them. Nay, when they are assimilated, it is very imper- 
fectly; the truth they teach is only half understood even by 
those supposed to understand it best. For example, Sir 


Robert Peel, in one of his last speeches, after describing the 
immensely increased consumption consequent on free trade, goes 
on to say :— 


“Tf, then, you can only continue that consumption—if, by your legis- 
lation, under the favour of Providence, you can maintain the demand 
Sor labour and make your trade and manufactures prosperous, you are 
not only increasing the sum of human happiness, but are giving the 
agriculturists of this country the best chance of that increased demand 
which must contribute to their welfare.”—7Z%mes, Feb. 22, 1850. 


Thus the prosperity really due to the abandonment of all 
legislation is ascribed to a particular kind of legislation. “ You 
can maintain the demand,” he says; “you can make trade and 
manufactures prosperous ;” whereas, the facts he quotes prove 
that they can only do this by doing nothing. The essential 
truth of the matter—that law had been doing immense harm, 
and that this prosperity resulted not from law, but from the 
absence of law, is missed; and his faith in legislation in general, 
which should, by this experience, have been greatly shaken, 
seemingly remains as strong as ever. Here, again, is the House 
of Lords, apparently not yet believing in the relationship of 
supply and demand, adopting, within these few weeks, the 
standing order— 


“That before the first reading of any bill for making any work in 
a2 
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the construction of which compulsory power is sought to take thirty 
houses or more inhabited by the labouring classes in any one parish or 
place, the promoters be required to deposit in the office of the clerk of 
the parliaments a statement of the number, description, and situation of 
the said houses, the number (so far as they can be estimated) ‘of persons 
to be displaced, and whether any and what provision is made in the bill 
for remedying the inconvenience likely to arise from such displace- 
ments.” 


If, then, in the comparatively simple relationships of trade, the 
teachings of experience remain for so many ages unperceived, 
and are so imperfectly apprehended when they are perceived, it 
is scarcely to be hoped that where all social phenomena—moral, 
intellectual, and physical, are involved, any due appreciation 
of the truths displayed will presently take place. The facts 
cannot yet get recognised as facts. As the alchemist attributed 
his successive disappointments to some disproportion in the in- 
gredients, some impurity, or some too great temperature, and 
never to the futility of his process, or the impossibility of his aim, 
so every failure cited to prove the impotence of State-regulations 
the law-worshipper explains away as being caused by this trifling 
oversight, or that little mistake; all which oversights and mis- 
takes will in future be avoided. Eluding the facts as he does 
after this fashion, volley. after volley of them produce no 
effect. 

Indeed, this faith in governments is in a certain sense organic ; 
and can diminish only by being outgrown. A subtle form of 
fetishism, it is as natural to the present phase of human evolu- 
tion as was its grosser prototype to an earlier phase. From the 
time when rulers were thought demi-gods, there has been a 
gradual decline in men’s estimate of their power: this decline is 
still in progress, and has still far to go. Doubtless, every incre- 
ment of evidence furthers it in some degree, though not to the 
degree that at first appears. Only in so far as it modifies cha- 
racter does it produce a permanent effect. For whilst the mental 
type remains the same, the removal of a special error is inevitably 
followed by the growth of other errors of the same genus. All 
superstitions die hard; and we fear that this belief in govern- 
ment-omnipotence will form no exception. 
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. The Peerage and Baronetage of Great Britain and Ireland, 
By John Bernard Burke. Colburn. London, 


. Dictionary of the Landed Gentry. By John Bernard Burke. 
Colburn. London. 


. Family Romance. By John Bernard Burke. Hurst and 
Blackett. London. 


. Birth and Worth; or, The Practical Uses of a Pedigree. 
[Printed for private circulation. 1852.] 
Observations on Heraldry. By the Rev. T. Hamerton. 
Churton. London. 1851. 


. The Pursuivant of Arms ; or, Heraldry founded upon Facts. 
By J. R. Planche, F.S.A. Churton. London. 1851. 


bp preliminary remarks must commence our essay on this 
comprehensive and fertile subject, and must meet two diffi- 
culties, the fear of which retards our footsteps in entering upon 
its threshold. In the first place, then, we disclaim any intention 
of trenching on the province of the disciples of Dugdale—of 
exposing mistakes in the marriages in the Baronage—or affect- 
ing to settle the “ Scrope and Grosvenor” controversy. In the 
second place, we desire to acquaint those who profess * liberal” 
and “ enlarged” views, that we are not conscious of any peculiar 
mental contraction as the result of our studies in this department, 
or of any indifference to any kind of “progress” whatever, in 
consequence of the same. Our object here, in fact, is with the 
literature of aristocracy and heraldry as a subject of genial, and 
human, and historic interest. We propose to look at the “dim 
emblazonings” and the purple glories of the ancient and armorial 
shields of Europe with impartiality, though not with indifference, 
and in such a way as shall neither displease Garter King-of-Arms 
nor Mr. Cobden. A little of the common daylight—nay, even 
of the gas-light—of the nineteenth century let in upon venerable 
walls and solemn escutcheons can do them no harm; and, on 
the other hand, the mere pulling down of them, and scraping off 
their erugo, in the hope of being able to prove them brick-made, 
or pot-lids, is a task which can be performed by any scullery 
menial, and, though highly useful, is not the most honourable in 
the world, nor the one for which we feel any particular inclina- 
tion at this moment. We prefer constructive to destructive 
criticism,—the criticism that does not so much love to dissect 
the subject in its decayed state, in order to show its unsound 
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parts—as to endeavour to know what the subject was in its 
beginning, and how and for what purpose it attained its or- 
ganisation. Such is our general view. We may add, that we 
have always thought it extraordinary in a country so aristocratic 
in feeling as England really is, that so little should be known by 

eople generally about these matters. One has only to go down 
helen, and linger by the Serpentine, on any of the pleasant 
evenings which are now passing over us, to see Heraldry, for 
example, in both copiousness and detail; yet to the many of 
the worthy cultivated classes, generally, what is Heraldry as a 
matter of knowledge or speculation? Little more, we fear, than 
what our old friend, the elder Mr. Weller, would describe as a 
something “ well known to be a collection of fabulous animals!” 
And Pedigree? Here the general information is still thinner 
and vaguer. The Briton believes in his Peerage; the prosperous 
Briton hopes that his grandson may be a peer, or his grand- 
daughter a peer’s wife. He vaguely associates coronets with 
Norman knights, and other fine objects seen through the haze 
of the popular knowledge of history; but of the actual con- 
stituency of the body of the Peerage he knows scarcely any- 
thing. A peer passes for a peer, as a pound does for a pound, 
in this country; but in what proportion of gold and alloy the 
coin rejoices, the multitude—gqui stupet in titulis et imaginibus, as 
Horace saw it do of old—is more ignorant than it is of public 
matters generally. 

With regard to the union of the subjects which combine to 
form our title, it is a very natural one—the union of Fact and 
Symbol. Heraldry is the symbol of gentility, historically speak- 
ing. We are well aware what disputes there are about its 
origin, and what changes have attended its history; but the 
general fact about it—the historic fact which constitutes its im- 

rtance—is, that it is the symbol of aristocracy. England has 
a shield; a family has a shield. In each case, the shield is the 
symbol of the bearer. The figures, quaint and rude though they 
be, visible on the pennons found stained and bloody on the field 
of Flodden when the fight was done—the crosses and the wild 
cats, the crescents and the roses—these were the dearest symbols 
in life to the gentlemen who bore them. Two characters attached 
to them; they distinguished the family as well as the individual, 
and thus united the sentiment of home with the sentiment ot 
honour; but, further than that, they distinguished the noble 
from the many, and marked out their possessor as one of the 
leading class of his age. To bear arms in the old days amounted 
to much. The times might be better or worse than other times, 
but, at all events, their work had to be done by somebody, and 
it gradually came about that Coat-armour, as it was called, 
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distinguished those who distinguished themselves. Its prime 
characteristic, then, is this, that it was the symbolic out- 
come of the age, a kind of ornamental blossoming-out of the 
life of those violent old days, even as a flower sprang out, 
according to the fable, from Ajax’s bivod. In this respect, if in 
this only, Heraldry would always have an interest among 
the things that have attained a strong vitality,—that it drew, in 
its way, upon Nature, as an object of human sentiment; men 
who depicted on their instruments of war, and made sacred 
the various animals of the field, the flowers, the stars, the 
moon, the shells on the Syrian coast where they had warred— 
so many objects, with such artistic variety—were making Poetry 
the companion of War. In a certain way, then, Poetry was 
represented by Heraldry or Armory. So much may be said of 
the philosophy of it as a preliminary; and it must be borne in 
mind, that in a practical way it constituted a stringent system 
of distinction. Nothing is more clear than that bearing arms 
was from the first considered a distinction of aristocracy, and the 
peculiar privilege of the well-born. Hence, in grants conferring 
nobility—deeds, the object of which was to elevate a man into 
the higher class—the privilege was accompanied with a grant of 
the “Arms” accompanying it, “in signum nobilitatis,”* which 
arms were depicta, and referred to in the deed, accordingly. And 
Sir Edward Coke, in an often-quoted passage, lays down this 
rule on the subject generally, “ Nobiles sunt qui arma gentilicia 
antecessorum suorum proferre possunt.” ‘The essential charac- 
teristic then, of Heraldry, is its symbolic nature; we must always 
bear that in mind; and now, looking at the system, as having 
long since hardened itself into the fossil state, we know not how 
we could better illustrate it than by likening it, with all its orna- 
ment, quaintness, and yet meaning, to a system of shells—mere 
ornaments, it is true, yet still pregnant with interest when we 
consider them as the offspring of the far-distant, vital, loud- 
sounding, feudal sea. 

But before speaking further of heraldry as a science, and 
as influenced by gradual national change, we will direct our 
attention to the kindred subject of pedigree, or birth, or 
aristocracy, whereof heraldry was in its creation, and is, 
ideally speaking, still the collateral relative,—the ornament, 
but also something more than the ornament —as the flush 
in the cheek of the maiden is at once the cause of beauty, 
and the sign of health. How stands at present the world’s 
account with ‘that question? This is a curious inquiry, 





* Harl. MS., 1507, quoted by Sir James Lawrence, “On the Nobility of the 
British Gentry.” Fraser. 
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but it is also an important one; and indeed in a country like 
England, it is actually a practical one. At this hour, while 
Europe is tumbling into ruins (as a system of institutions, that 
is,}—mass falling after mass of its old fabrics, with a noise that 
startles everybody (a head or two getting broken in the con- 
fusion, also,)—England makes, on all proper occasions, a pro- 
fession of its belief in aristocracy. England has possessed in all 
ages, Saxon as well as Norman, a division of classes, a race set 
apart from the others, to govern; and this governing class, or 
rather this class whose theoretical business it is to govern, goes 
by a name taken from the old Greek one, and is written down, 
when described, as comprising the best. Such, at all events, is 
the nominal state of affairs. But it is characteristic of the times, 
that at every step you take in attempting to put the question to 
practical tests, in attempting even to get at the actual opinion 
in the world on the matter, you meet the most contradictory 
assertions, and certainly nothing like a general faith. “ Blood, 
sir—we must have blood!” says “ the young gentleman with the 
weak legs,” in “ David Copperfield.” As Mr. Dickens has 
given the belief in “ Blood” such an imbecile representative, 
we can guess at the turn of his opinions on the matter. We have 
the contrary view in Lord John Manners’ celebrated couplet. 


Let arts and manners, laws and commerce die, 
But leave us still our old nobility! 


But far and wide, the discord on the point spreads. We 
doubt, for instance, whether anywhere, except in some inland 
county of old-fashioned habits, the proposer of an honourable 
candidate would not be in danger of ridicule, if he began by 
emphatically describing him as a “man of ancient family.” It 
is the fashion among journals which profess liberalism to assert, 
boldly, that your great men all come from the middle class, and 
so on :—while, on the other hand, the success of the laborious, 
instructive, and interesting books of Mr. Burke, clearly shows 
that in other quarters of the world very different opinions are 
entertained. Many who believe in “ Blood” cherish the faith 
secretly in an utilitarian age,— persecuted fire-worshippers, who 
follow their belief in private. Some who have the personal pre- 
tension, proclaim it to be of no consequence; some who have not 
the pretension, pay humble homage to it in others. The ques- 
tion is in the most contradictory condition altogether. Chester- 
field placed at the head of his pedigree these two names—“ ADAM 
de Stanhope—Eve de Stanhope.” ‘The ridicule was very felicit- 
ous; but what think you he would have said, if you had pro- 
posed to deny the long line of intermediate Stanhopes, and to 
class him with the ordinary clay of the earth? 
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Experience proves that ideas which have once been the 
animating ones of a nation—that all, strictly, of a nation’s historic 
ideas—do, in one form or another, survive even to the very 
dregs of its decay. In Rome, for instance, this idea of birth 
outlived the admission of plebeians to the great offices, outlived 
the liberties of the state and the emperorship of men of no 
family; and even transmitted itself to the new system of Europe, 
and inspired the patricians of Italy with the pride of being 
thought to descend from the consular families of the great nation. 
We never read Tacitus without being struck with the vitality of 
the idea in his time. No man of note appears on the splendid 
theatre of his history but we are informed, he was of the great 
Cornelian house, or he was not of that old Sempronian family; 
a sutrine taberne alumnus has a drop of satire let fall on him as 
the historian passes by, and you seem to see the writer’s face 
glow, when, recording the degradation of some nobles of his time, 
‘he adds—* I do not give their names,—I think it due to their 
ancestors.” So, too, in our own days, the same sentiment has 
outlived gradual and extraordinary changes in every form of 
European life. And a long-descended, brilliant Chateaubriand, 
an agent in the changes of his time, pauses when he tells you of 
his father’s family and bis youthful liberalism; and admits that 
in his bosom there lurks a spark of the feeling which was so 
potent in others of his race. 

We sometimes think, that if the vulgar old phrase—“ Pride of 
Birth,” had been driven out to make room for one expressing 
juster ideas, and we had heard instead, of the “Sentiment of 
Birth,” less offence would have been given by it to the many 
worthy people. whom the pretension has offended. Anything 
in the way of beauty should be welcome in matters of opinion. 
To trace lineage,—to love and record the names and actions of 
those without whom we could never have been, who moulded 
us and made us what we are, and whom the very greatest genius 
of us all must know to have propagated influences into his being, 
which must, subtly but certainly, act upon his whole conduct in 
the world,—all this is implied in ancestry and the love of it, 
and is natural and good. Now, if these ancestors were the great 
n.en of the day, the leaders of armies, the heads of churches, or 
of less rank perhaps, yet part of the governing system—men of 
fair repute and positions of honour, sharing in what culture their 
age had to give them, and enjoying respect from the world round 
about? Here, the natural sentiment has something to stimulate 
it more; the man of such ancestry sees in each past time of his 
country’s history a little spot of hearth-fire burning through the 
gloom, lighting up the dark space for him, and with a face that 

e knows visible by it. The great liberal, Franklin, comes 
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over from America, on one of the most important missions of 
his age; he goes down to the country from which his progenitors 
derived their lineage, and gives to the tracing of the line of 
the yeomen from whom he sprang, time that might have added 
to science and to politics. ‘“ Happy,” says Jean Paul, in his 
autobiography, “ happy is the man who can trace his lineage, 
ancestor by ancestor, and cover hoary time with a green mantle 
of youth!” A third child of the same century, and that the 
century of revolutions, gives testimony to the depth of the same 
feeling; and we find the great Jeremy Bentham showing the 
same love, and absolutely meditating the purchase of certain 
territories, the property of the Counts of Bentheim, from whom 
he may have descended.* So much for the mere strength and 
universality of the sentiment,—and that not in “barbarous” 
times, nor among prejudiced men. It follows only naturally 
enough, that the sentiment is deeper in proportion when the 
ancestors have been great and renowned; and that that which 
we should think honourable and interesting to ourselves, we 
esteem and regard in others. Our readers must often have 
smiled at the curious, modest, yet firmly self-asserting way in 
which Gibbon speaks of the respectable Gibbons of Kent, of 
whom he was a descendant. Here is his opinion, as a historian, 
on the general question we have been opening:— 

“ The superior prerogative of birth, when it has obtained the sanc- 
tion of time, and popular opinions, is the plainest and least invidious 
of all distinctions amongst mankind.” 


However, we are well aware that the difficulties of the subject 
just begin about this stage of the inquiry. That the sentiment 
of birth is profoundly fixed in the human mind, and that it is 
the tendency of nations to make the children of their great men 
a hereditary order,—we need not assert,—for history asserts it 
for us. Nobody can deny the general fact; but now comes the 
rush of hostile queries: —“ Such an order as you speak of, did 
it necessarily include the great men—did not accideat and fraud 
raise many to it, whose descendants (on the aristocratic theory) 
assumed absurdly the superiority of a born Best class? Has 
not every class, even the vety lowest, produced its great men, 
and how many more would it have produced, with equal 
chances? Finally, how does time operate on institutions of this 
character, and docs the superiority (if we admit such to have 
ever actually existed) maintain itself, in a country of mixed races 
and classes ;—and can you depend practically, now-a-days, on 
any such distinctions ?” 

* Life of Jean Paul (Eng. trans.) ; Franklin’s Works, Spark’s ed.; Bowring’s 
Bentham. 
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Poor James Boswell, of Auchinleck (whose love of his pedi- 
gree was equal to his love of Dr. Johnson) would have answered 
all this with a shrug of the shoulders, and “ un gentilhomme est 
toujours gentilhomme.” And, in his day, that was so completely 
the way of answering any such arguments, that such shrugs cost 
many shoulders the head, before the century was out! A tra- 
ditionary belief that the noblesse were, somehow or other, the 
natural born superiors of the roturiers, and heaven only knows 
how far superior to the canaille, was the unquestioned creed of 
the upper classes in Paris; and there cannot be any doubt that 
the natural indignation at this haughty assumption, the honest 
human disgust at the idea, that such classes were the “ born 
kings of men,” was a leading impellant of the violences of the 
Revolution. It is extremely curious to read the enumeration 
of the many sorts of Noblesse, to be found under the article on 
that word in the famous Encyclopédie. We have the Noblesse 
de nom et d’armes, which, we are told, is the Noblesse ancienne 
et immemoriale. “ Les gentilshommes,” says the writer, “ qui ont 
cette noblesse, s’appellent gentilshommes de nom et darmes; 
ils sont considérés comme plus qualifiés que les autres.” He 
illustrates the natural feeling of a Noblesse by a curious parallel, 
involving a stroke of brilliant and well deserved satire. He 
states, with extreme gravity, that such feeling is very strong in— 
Japan !—“ Un gentilhomme Japonnois ne s’allieroit pas, pour 
tout l’or du monde, & une femme roturiére!” This nodlesse, of 
course, carried to its possessors important and odious privileges, 
exemption from taxation, the great places in the Church and 
the honourable orders, the officerships in the army, which alone 
belonged to them, and many others. ‘These advantages made 
admission to the Noblesse an object of immense importance. 
Accordingly, “lettres d’annoblissement” were granted by the 
French kings, for money will be recognised, let people say what 
they like; and for many years before the Revolution, new nobles 
had taken their places among the “ natural superiors” of long- 
suffering mankind. The old nobles were indignant; and the 
kings themselves felt, at intervals, that they must ‘draw the 
line ;” and they did what was gratifying to their own dignity,— 
decreed that no individual should be presented at Versailles, 
unless he could prove “400 years of gentility.” With what 
feelings, at once ludicrous and melancholy, does one read in 
Chateaubriand’s Memoires, that just on the eve of the Revolu- 
tion, he had to send his pedigree for examination to an official 
before being permitted to hunt with the king? . . . . Well, the 
Revolution came. It is customary with a certain class of writers 
to blame the new nobility, and to throw on them the blame of 
provoking the excesses; but where were Mad. de Stael’s “two 
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hundred historic families” (which she asserts to have then existed 
in France,)—what had they been doing, what were they doing? 
And how had the elevated parvenus become dangerous, except 
by succeeding to privileges derived from the eld nobility, which 
had become hateful and disgusting to the nostrils of mankind? 
No, no!—When the great earthquake tried the talents and 
spirits of Europe, the question of natural superiority came to a 
thorough test. Up from the despised plebeian classes came the 
Revolution Men and Napoleon’s Marshals, Give to every man 
his honour; give to the French nobility those whom they may 
justly claim; Mirabeau, Lafayette, Talleyrand, Chateaubriand, 
are their undoubted property, for example ; but /a carriére ouverte 
aux talens showed at once and for ever, that the world-famous 

rinciple of ancient blood could no longer be considered tenable. 

t might be doubted if the principle had always been false ; but 
the same time which had given prestige to “the Families” had 
proved that, at all events, it was false now. What have we in 
this world to argue from but facts? If a Negro invented a 
system of Metaphysics, or a Malay wrote a Macbeth, the fact 
would be sufficient; the whole of these races would be in a new 
position in the scale of the races of mankind. 

Now, we instanced France in first endeavouring to illustrate 
this idea of Birth, because in that country the distinction be- 
tween noble and “ ignoble” (which word we use in its technical 
sense) was more strongly marked, in law and in custom, than 
among ourselves; and, also, because France has done Europe 
the favour of bringing the question to trial at her own proper 
cost. Of Germany it is only needful to say, en passant, that 
while (socially speaking) she is perhaps the most aristocratic 
country in Europe, she owes her great modern renown in the 
world of intellect to men who did not belong to her rigid and 
long-descended and strict-quartering nobility. It is to our own 
country, as like or unlike these countries, that we naturally 
direct our main attention:—how different her condition has 
been in all the respects with which it is the object of this article 
to deal, is very easily shown. 

As Sir Robert Peel was wont to puzzle the financiers by 
asking, ‘‘ What is a Pound?” a favourite inquiry among our 
genealogists is, “ What is a Gentleman?” In this simple query 
—in the fact that there is such a difficulty—lies a whole world 
of political importance. Ask a cultivated foreigner what a 
gentilhomme is, and the reply will be decided and unmistakable ; 
he is a man who is noble de race. ‘Tell an Englishman, that so- 
and-so is “of noble race,” and he will understand you to mean 
that he springs from ‘‘a Lord.” Yet, what the foreigner means 
by the phrase noble de race, strictly applies to the English gentry, 
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who, as descendants of the old feudal landlords and bearers of 
coat armour, are gentilshommes in the primitive application of 
the word, and so “noble,” according to the general sense of the 
term in Europe; while the Lord, in spite of his peerage and his 
coronet, may be of origin almost immediately plebeian. This is 
one of our native curiosities, and has given rise to many mis- 
takes on the continent, with much natural indignation occa- 
sionally on the part of our squires, amusing enough to a philo- 
sopher. In particular, foreigners cannot be brought to under- 
stand our “Commoner,” or to conceive how such an equivocal 
word came to be the designation of individuals, who in descent 
and possessions are the equals of all the titied people in Evrope.* 
While annoyance is sometimes caused to individuals from this 
confusion, Englishmen may well congratulate themselves on the 
fact, that such is the result of our history, and that it is a pecu- 
liarity which belongs to the very essence of our constitution. 
We soon discover, in the course of these studies, that while the 
Continental distinction has remained in theory here, and has had 
the support of the heralds and genealogists,—in practice, and 
specially in law, England has divided its nobility, that is, those 
whom we call the Peerage, and those who compose the Gentry, 
into two classes. The peers have certain privileges, not as a 
caste, but as a body occasionally recruited by creations by the 
Crown; while all others are equal in the eye of the law, and 
take their chance with the general subjects of the realm. Mr. 
Hallam has not failed to approve this, nor Mr. Macaulay. The 
former of these historians remarks, that the term “ Gentleman” 
is not known to the law. There has been, however, within the 
last few years, a case in which a “surety” in a Bankruptcy 
Court, was objected to by counsel, because while described as a 
gentleman, he was in reality a clerk in a steam-packet company. 
The objection was held to be fatal. Now, of course, in the eye 
of a herald, or any one who judged these questions by the 
strictly aristocratic standard, his being a “clerk” would not 
necessarily make him cease to be “a gentleman:” whether he 
was so or not would be a question of blood. But the judge 
made not the objection on that ground; he went by the old 
legal custom of describing a gentleman as one who would be 
at the “port, charge, and maintenance” of one, or some 
general old notion, that any one who “lived without labour” was 
one. This would be monstrous in the eyes of a herald and 
genealogist, but it was good sense according to the customs of 
England. 


* See Sir James Lawrence’s well-written and very amusing treatise “ On the 
Nobility of the British Gentry.” 
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This word “gentleman” with its synonyms “ gentilhomme” 
and “ gentiluomo” has cost no little ink in its time. Its deriva- 
tion from gentilis is obvious enough, and that it bore a distinct 
reference to race; and as early as we find it, it is a term of dis- 
tinction, and indeed may be said to lie at the bottom of all 
distinctions between classes in modern history. Why, and how, 
the *‘ Barbarians,” our ancestors, came to use the word as a word 
of honour has been much disputed. One view is, that as the 
Barbarians were gentiles, or outer nations, to the Romans, the 
leaders of the conquering northerns assumed the appellation as 
one of honour, to distinguish themselves from the degenerate 
people they had enslaved. To this view inclined Selden, as 
may be seen in his great work, the “Titles of Honour;” but 
Gibbon considered “ more pure and probable” the theory which 
would derive it from the civilians’ use of the word, as synony- 
mous with ingenuus. A “gentle” (its derivative) is used as the 
opposite to “simple.” One writer suggests that a “simple” 
man was one of those who had only a single name, like John or 
Roger, while the proprietors (who were, no doubt, the first to 
do so,) distinguished themselves by adopting surnames—derived 
for the most part from the names of their possessions. Accord- 
ing to the view of Mr. Hampson, the author of “ Origines 
Patricie,” nobody is a gentleman, in the strict sense, but one 
who traces himself to the first barbarian conquerors. But at all 
events, there does not seem ever to have been a time, when 
gentilhomme could not have been fairly rendered “man of 
family,” which amounts to man of some power or position; for 
a family could never have become recognisable as an entity 
among the horde, unless it had had something to fix itself on, 
and maintain itself by. Land,* in those days, was to a family 
what earth is to a plant—the necessary support, and literal locus 
standi. And it is characteristic of the title “gentleman,” and 
shows its connexion with race, that it was a self dependent 
title; one which grew by time, and was not made by charters ; 
an inherent title of untraceable origin, which seems to have 
been as well known in description of certain people, as the 
name Northman or Frank. ‘The uncertainty about its adoption 
is a proof of its antiquity. In fact, the origin of the rulers of 
the Northern nations went back into the darkness of far ages; 
their assumed descent from Odin and Thor was a clear enough 
expression of the fact, that their line had been of the highest 
type of their race, as far as the memory of all the generations of 





* © Any man that held land by Anight-service, vested in him by descent or 
heritage, was deemed to be of gentlemanly condition or degree.”—Madox, 
Baronia Anglica. 
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whom they had tidings reached. From this feeling came the 
strange exaggerations of old writers, those most extraordinary 
writers, the early expounders of heraldry. “God Almighty 
cannot make a gentleman!” exclaims one of these worthies. 
Indeed, James the First is said to have answered his nurse, who 
wished him to create her son one, “ Na, na! I can make him a 
lord, but I canna mak him a gentleman.” We have, however, 
cases of Royal creations of gentlemen; there is the instance of 
one John Kingston, whom one of our kings “ad ordinem gene- 
rosorum adoptabat ;” but from the fuss the writers make about 
this case, it is clear that it was thought extraordinary, nay, so to 
speak, unnatural. In France, one of the patents of nobility of 
which we have spoken, though it made a man a privileged per- 
son, did not make him a noble in a satisfactory sense. It took 
some three or four generations to make the offspring “ gentlemen 
of ancestry.” Everything, in fact, shows, that “gentility,” 
which is always spoken of as a matter of “ blood ”—that forcible 
and old metaphor—was an affair of Race. In the last result, 
and peering as far as we can into the ante Agamemnona days, we 
find that certain sections of men were bigger and stronger, and 
had more energy of every kind, than other men, and became 
their governors and rulers. Take a simple illustration of the 
estimation in which different sets of men were held in early 
times, afforded by our language. The terms villain, churl, boor, 
all passed from being simple terms of description, into terms 
implying humiliation ; and on the other hand gentilesse, gentleness, 
and so on, became the names of qualities such as were supposed to 
belong to the class from whose designation they were derived. 


“ He was cummin of gentill-men,,. 
* * * * 
His father was a worthy knight, 
His mother was a lady bright,” 


sings Blind Harry of Sir William Wallace, who sprang from the 
De Walays of Normandy. Did the reader ever consider the 
testimony of those old ballads? They were written, it may be 
supposed, by the born singers of the humbler classes, in old days, 
when the gentleman’s employment was war; they bear every 
trace of coming warm from the popular heart: now, how do they 
represent the Aristocracy? “Stout Erle Percy” and “ Sir James, 
the bold Baron” are made noble figures of by these singers; 
“Good Sir Patrick Spens” is loveable, as seen by their light; 
and what more charming than their portraits of the noble ladies, 
whose “ lily-white hands” were such constant objects of their 
simple admiration? Loyalty is the predominant feeling of these 
old songs. 
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It would be blasphemy against the nature of things to suppose, 
that the history of England or the history of Europe for long 
ages was all one false and mad state of society. We must 
therefore just accept Gentilesse, with its fiefs, tournaments, 
shields, heralds, pedigrees, and “ prejudices,” as the state of life 
through which Europe had necessarily to pass, and as that which 
formed the foundation of the existing state of civilization. Of 
conrse, if any one seriously maintains, that it would have been 


better for England if Jack Cade had succeeded, and 


“When Adam delved, and Eve span, 
Who was then a gentleman ?” 


become the motto of England, we must leave him to consider us 
and our “ Pedigree and Heraldry” insanity, and proceed with our 
further illustrations of the subject with what heart we can. 

The gradual and important process by which the distinction 
between the greater and lesser nobles came about, is not easil 
traced; the constitution of Parliaments, in early reigns, is 
involved in obscurity and controversy. It would appear that 
there was an early distinction between barones majores and 
barones mirtores. The Reports of the Lords Committee on the 
Dignity ofa Peer, esteemed this distinction earlier than the time 
of Joux. Both classes were barons, and both, in Mr. Hallam’s 
opinion, were constitutionally members of the commune conci- 
lium; there was no social distinction—that is, no distinction at 
all resembling that of caste—between them; and the barones 
minores were, in the words of Camden, those who “ vulgo 
generosi et gent/emen vocantur.” Extent of property was pro- 
bably the cause of the gradual distinction. In the course of it, 
the majores became what we call the Peers—on which body the 
celebrated Madox, in his Baronia Anglica, has the following 
paragraph. 

“ Peerage was the state or condition of a peer. It consists chiefly 
in that relation which the barons or peers of the King’s Court bare to 
one another. Baronial tenure or creation were the foundation of Peer- 
age ; for when a man was either left in barony, or was created a baron 
or earl, he was, ipso fucto, a pecr—one of the Pares Curia Regis.” 


But the minores, as the reader has seen, were equally of the 
aristocracy in the proper sense. When the custom began of 
summoning Parliament by two classes of writs—one addressed 
directly from the Crown to the great barons, the other through 
the sheriffs of counties to rien of less consequence—this last class 
became what we now familiarly know as “county members,” 
our ancient English “knights of the shire.” By this means a 
mass of the aristocracy of the country became the leaders of the 
popular interest, and the first stand against Charles the First 
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came from men who in every other country of Europe would 
have been counts or marquises; such men as Hampden, Sir 
Dudley Digges, and Sir John Elliot. One consideration of 
great importance flows from a right understanding of the 
historic nature of the English aristocracy, and it is this. When 
the question is raised as to the number of eminent men produced 
relatively by the aristocracy and the people, it is never quite 
fairly argued, from the general misapprehension of the real 
character of what constitutes “ nobility.” But we shall devote a 
special paragraph to this point further on, 

Let us now endeavour to sketch historically the state of 
aristocracy in the country. With a nobility which does not 
yield to any other in antiquity or possessions, the English view of 
the matter has always been more liberal than that of the con- 
tinent. This is shown by many particulars. By the compara- 
tive indifference in matters of alliance to begin with; in Ger- 
many a mésalliance is ruinous to the best pedigree. But, chiefly, 
the fact is proved by the very little success which the Heralds’ 
College, or College of Arms, has had in this realm; it has been, 
and is, a prosperous corporation enough, but it has never been 
what could be called a successful institution. Heralds are among 
the oldest officials known. During the days of chivalry, when 
the knights rode into the tilting field, glittering with armour 
from head to foot, the herald stood by and announced the indi- 
vidual from the arms upon his shield. He was the messenger of 
kings and potentates; the regulator of ceremonial and state; 
the superintendent of all that pertained to the pomp and orna- 
ment of life; the authority on arms and pedigree; and the 
regulator of the stately ceremonies which accompanied that last 
display of human pride wherein our feudal forefathers were wont 
to be particularly magnificent, the occasions when 


A funeral with plumes and lights, 
And music, went to Camelot. 


These vulgar hatchments—symbols which have lost all mean- 
ing—which infest Great-gaunt street, are only the miserable 
descendants of the warrior’s shield hung outside his castle wall, 
to tell the country that the gentleman whom they had followed 
to battle had begun his long slumber. On such occasions as 
these funerals your antique herald was in his glory. For he was 
the lord of the symbolic, and the interpreter of the gorgeous 
imagery by which was expressed, in ornament and ceremony, the 
spirit of the ancient life. But though the King’s heralds were 
formed into a constituted body; though Henry V. formed them 
into a College; and Richard III. granted them a charter of 
privileges; and Henry VIII. issued a commission to the Kings of 

[Vol. LX. No. CXVII.]—New Senizs, Vol. 1V. No. I. Ht. 
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Arms (21 Henry VIII); in spite of all this, England never took 
heartily to Norroy and Clarencieux.* A perpetual struggle 
went on between the heralds and the multitude. First, there 
was a war between them and those who would, without authority, 
assume coat-armour; and an amusing struggle between them 
and the local painters and undertakers, who presumed to arrange 
funerals, nay, “to wear gowns and tippets” (unhappy Claren- 
cieux!) without authority, and contrary to all heraldic law and 
example. Their very visitations never received proper attention 
in England. Their first commission was the one above-men- 
tioned, from Henry VIII. We will give a specimen of the way 
in which a Visitation was conducted. When the deputy 
arrived in a neighbourhood he issued such a document as the 
following :t— 
“ Summons to a Gentleman to appear before a Deputy 
to a King-at-Arms. 

parish Co. 

“To Mr. 





“ Sir, , 

“ You are personally to appear before Esq., 
Windsor (or other) herald of arms, on being the —th of 
next, by eight of the clock in the morning, at the sign of the 
of — , there to enter your descent and arms, and to bring with 
you such arms and crest as you bear. Whiereof, you are not to fail 
as you will answer the same before the Lords Commissioners for the 
office of the Earl Marshal of England.” 


Many, of course, did (luckily for descendants of a genealogical 
turn of mind) obey these summonses; but many treated them 
with indifference. Old Gerard Leigh relates, in his Armorie, 
that some who were applied to concerning their “coats,” made 
somewhat obvious jests touching other portions of their apparel, 
shocking to the heraldic mind. 

As might be expected, the Stuarts contrived to create all the 
mischief that could be conveniently created out of such insti- 
tutions as these. In 1633, Charles I. issued a commission, by 
which the kings-at arms had “ liberty to reprove, controul, and 
make infamous, by proclamation at the assizes, or general session, 
all that have taken upon themselves the title of esquire, gentle- 
man, or otherwise,” and also to punish the shameless persons— 
goldsmiths and “tippet” people, mentioned above. Further 
than that, he used the “ pursuivants-at-arms” to arrest Sir 
Dudley Digges and Sir John Elliot, for speaking against the 
Duke of Buckingham. But the Earl Marshal’s Court, a kind 





* Noble’s College of Arms; Berry, Preface to Encyclopedia Heraldica, &c. 
t Noble, ubi sup. (Appendix, p. 22.) 
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of court of honour to which the spirit of England was decidedly 
adverse, did most mischief to the cause of the heralds. This 
court took cognizance of “ gentility,” and made causes about 
what were properly matters of air and fancy. ‘ Copley having 
spoken somewhat in defamation of Pierpoint’s family, was fined 
3002. And it was usual then, to censure men for words, as a 
person was for saying, that one Brown was no gentleman, but 
descended from Brown, the great pudding-eater in Kent.”* 

It was not likely that courts and commissions like these would 
outlive such a century as the seventeenth in England. The 
heralds made a good fight of it; the sturdy Dugdale, when he 
was Norroy, rigidly denounced pretenders, publicly disclaiming 
all who took upon them the title of gentleman or esquire—nay, 
sturdily defacing tombstones whereon arms were put without right, 
and so persecuting the poor parvenu even in his grave!f ... . 
But ever the authority of the College was waning. In 1669, as 
Antuony a Woop tells us, in the sour pages of his “ Life,” Sir 
Edward Bysshe, Clarencieux King-of-Arms, “ was at the Crown 
Inn, near Carfax, in Oxon, in order to visit part of the 
county of Oxon... being part of the province belonging to 
Clarencieux.” Anthony, a most laborious antiquary, devoted 
to learning in his heart, but irritable at the surface, with Papis- 
tical tendencies, misogyny, and college scandal, preying thereon, 
was then indulging what he calls his “ esurient genie for anti- 
quities.” However he spared time to look up at the proceedings 
of Bysshe, and so to inform us and the world, that “ few gentle- 
men appeared, because at that time there was a horse-race at 
Brackley. Such that came to him he entered if they pleased. 
If they did not, he was indifferent. Many looked un this affair 
as a trick to get money.” So far Anthony, in his sour and prickly 
way: he had seen many things galling to an antiquarian and Tory 
mind—how, at the “very fair church” of Banbury, out of “sixty 
coats of arms that were on the windows before the war began, 
only twelve or thirteen were left.” This was in 1659. Like- 
wise, he had seen the “ancient and noble seat of Workworth 
.... lately belonging to the Chetwoods of Chetwood”.... 
“sold by them to Holman, a scrivener.” And what was worst 
of all, he had seen Fulk Grevill of “the antient and gentile 
familie of the Grevilles in Warwickshire... condemned for 
highway robbery!” But we must not linger with Anthony. 
The last commission was issued to the kings-at-arms in the 
2nd of James II. Visitations fell into disuse. The College of 
Arms grants arms on application still, for fees; but of course, 








* Noble, from Rushworth. 
+ Life of Dugdale, prefixed to his “ History of St. Paul’s.” He died in 1685. 
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interferes not either with shield or tombstone; and that ancient 
officer, the Herald, has passed, like so many other great officials, 
into Beadledom. 

The truth is, that the ancient aristocracy, of which the two 
great appurtenances were the land and the sword, had waned, and 
were ever waning,—not only out of power, but out of existence 
altogether, long before the times of which we have just been 
speaking. It is only after poring over the huge tomes of the 
antiquary, that one begins to understand, either how great the 
old nobles were, or how entirely they passed away. In Queen 
Elizabeth’s time, great social changes were going on. “ Brooke, 
York Herald (we quote again from Noble,) says that Cook, 
Clarencieux, in this (Elizabeth’s) reign, granted 500 coats-of-arms 
to different persons who applied for them; and that the two 
Dethicks gave more than that number; he also acquaints us 
that in his own time 120 were given within ten years.” [ Hist. of 
College of Arms, p. 161.] These grantees, of course, were new 
men, every day purchasing estates from the old families; and no 
doubt are the ancestors of many of our most potent “ county 
families” at present. It was natural that moderate estates should 
not hold out in the same families many centuries. But mean- 
while, what had become of the “mighty barons, who formerly 
overawed the Crown?” The curious particulars concerning these 
magnates with which we become acquainted in the great work 
of Dugdale, sufficiently inform us of the splendour of their 
condition. The primal Baron, who was a member of the King’s 
Council before any other title but earl was known in England; 
who had his own heralds; whose manors were to be counted by 
dozens; who administered justice on his own land, like a prince; 
who was waited on at table by gentle blood,—he lies away, in 
our distant early history, as the Megatherium does in that of the 
world, the huge bulk of him only dimly conceivable! The 
wars and attainders—the fatal Roses, whose breath was as 
deadly as that of the flowers in Hawthorne’s philosophical story,* 
were fatal to him. Innumerable families ended in heiresses, 
who carried the estates to smaller men, and gave to their modern 
descendants the right to boast of some little of the old blood of 
the rulers of Europe. But the Wars of the Roses gave the 
finishing blow to the old style of great nobility. A modern 
noble may achieve considerable splendour in the upholstery way 
by dint of money, but it is not the splendour of power. 

There are various examples of the result of the horrible de- 
vastation of the Wars of the Roses in the way of family destruc- 
tion. Of the great house of Stafford, Earls of Stafford, and 





* * Rappacini’s Daughter,” in the “‘ Mosses from an Old Manse.” 
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Dukes of Buckingham, three successive heads died in the field ; 
and the grandson of the third was beheaded by Henry VIII. 
This man’s son was restored in blood, and the title of Lord 
Stafford remained to his race; but after public events had spared 
them, private injury completed the ruin of the male line. The 
restored lord’s eldest son left a line which ended in an heiress, 
but that heiress married a Howard; and when the grandson of 
the restored lord (by a second son) claimed the title, he was 
bullied into silence and obscurity. He died without issue, 
whjch was the best thing he could do; but his sister Jane 
Stafford married a joiner, and produced a cobbler, who was living 
in 1637. 
Regium certe genus et Penates 
Meeret iniquos 


—might have been with much propriety quoted of this poor 
fellow; for he had only to stir “beyond his last,” to claim kin 
with all that was noblest in England, and was descended from 
the Plantagenets!* But, not only did the Staffords come to 
extreme misery; the Hollands begged their bread in exile.— 
It is well known that though the House of Lords, when sum- 
moned in 1451 by Henry VI. counted fifty-three tem- 
poral Lords, yet when summoned by Henry VII. in 1485, 
it counted only twenty-nine, and of these several had been 
recently elevated to the peerage.t The reign of Henry VII. 
was no reign likely to bring them round again; for that cold, 
shrewd, thoughtful monarch “kept a tight hand upon his no- 
bility,” says Lord Bacon, in that classical piece of biography, his 
life of Henry—* and chose rather to promote clergymen and 
lawyers, who though they had the interest of the people were 
more obsequious to him; to this I am persuaded was greatly 
owing the troubles of his reign, for though his nobility were loyal 
and at his command, yet they did not co-operate with him, but 
let every man go his own way.” We may avail ourselves 
further of Bacon’s work, to illustrate our subject; and here we 
see how the Kentish men acted on a certain occasion: “ The 
Kentish men perceiving that Perkin was not attended by any 
Englishmen of consequence applied to the principal gentlemen 
of the county......desiring to be directed in what manner they 
could best act for the king’s service.” Natural enough! The 
“*gentlemen” were then actually expected to have some guidance 
and direction at command, and were looked to, to supply it— 
and not only to furnish soup kitchens and commit poachers! 





* Sce Case of Roger Stafford, in the “ Gentleman’s Magazine,” for 1797. 
i Macaulay, Hist. of England, vol. i., p. 38. 
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We likewise find Heraldry still enjoying considerable vitality in 
those days, for my Lord Audley having foolishly headed a West 
Country rabble, who marched to London on a wild goose chase, 
was taken and executed ; there being affixed to his breast a piece 
of paper with his “arms” painted on it reversed. All reason- 
able and intelligible enough; for it was as much as to say, Know 
all men by this ignoble paper of my Lord Audley’s “ Arms” the 
disgrace of that lord; these “arms” which ought to be the 
symbol of his nobleness being the mark of his shame. 

‘The House of Lords was very naturally recruited, in egrl 
times, from the landed men or gentry, the holders of feudal 
estates. It consisted, as we have seen, of a mere fifty or sixty. 
But, as years rolled on, and its numbers increased, and times 
changed, the House of Lords was added to, from many different 
sources.* ‘The theory of its being, of course, was, that it was to 
compose the Greater Council of the kingdom, and so to consist 
of its greatest potentates—those who were strictly of most conse- 
quence by power and estates. This gave it weight and value; 
an old Earl was literally the Governor of the district whence he 
derived his title, and so forth. Everything, in short, in these 
early days, meant something, which is saying a good deal! 
During Elizabeth’s long reign, she only made seven peers, and 
of these all but Cecil were of historic descent. King James 
was more lavish,'‘and in his reign peerages were sold sometimes. 
We then begin to find families, whose names are now great in 
the land, coming to the surface: Cecil, the ancestor of the Mar- 

uis of Salisbury; Cavendish of Chatsworth sprung from 
Wolsey’s gentleman: usher; and the old name of Grey in the 

rsons of Grey of Groby and Grey of Werke comes into the 

eerage. Sir J ohn Holles, a very rich man, who sprang from a 
Lord Mayor (a functionary not rarely found the patriarch of 
our modern great houses), bought into the rank of Earl, and 
founded a house, which subsequently produced an heiress just 
in time to bring wealth to the Clintons. Law and Trade had 
already gained the high and serene air of the upper house; and 
these, directly and indirectly, will be found to be the sources of 
= peerages henceforth. Charles I. created fifty-six peerages 
—of course giving them right and left, to aid his desperate 
cause; but of these all but six are extinct—a fact which would 
alone show how lines wear out. Charles II. created some forty- 
eight (including those which we owe to his amours, and which 
he “ created” in a very literal sense); and here, says a celebrated 
genealogist, a departure more strikingly took place from the old 


* Grimaldi, Origines Genealogice; works of Sir Harris Nicolas and Sir 
Egerton Brydges; and the Peerages. 
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principle; not men of feudal property so much as enrichis were 
selected. 

King William’s peers amounted to some twenty-four,—which 
include the Dutch houses of Bentinck and Keppel. In Queen 
Anne’s time, twelve peers were made in a day, which created a 
regular uproar. But that was a worthy opening of the last 
century, which was famous for jobbing peerages; tor when the 
House of Lords was once made a place to reward partisans, it 
became a place of party and family convenience. ‘There is a 
charming illustration of this, in the recent Memorials of Foz, 
edited by Lord John Russell, in which somebody writing to 
Fox says, “ Lord Ossory is very desirous, trom a dislike of the 
turmoil, and still more of the expense of elections, to obtain an 
English peerage.” Very likely! And this is just the light in 
which the House of Lords has come to be regarded; and so we 
hear of men being “shelved” there, and sent there, when it is 
expected that they will be useless to the state, or when it is 
feared that they will be too active, and it is wished to reduce 
them to imbecility. 

But surely the house remains, at all events, a body of 
venerable and ancient aristocracy hoary with time and honour, 
and so sheds a lustre from the old days of England over the 
land? ‘The way in which its ranks have been recruited is not 
such as to tend to ¢his result. Let ussee. In the first place, 
the old peerages have been constantly becoming extinct. ‘Then 
a lawyer’s family—the utility of the individual having expired 
with himself—represent nothing but his talents for “ getting on,” 
and how often is there anything beautiful or venerable about 
that kind of modern career? ‘The whole tendency of the crea- 
tions during the last century was to vulgarise the institution. 
Bubb Doddington was made Lord Melcombe ; and the uncle of 
Horace Walpole had, as his amiable nephew tells us—“ his am- 
bition and dirt crowned” by a similar reward. The same am- 
bitious Horatio Walpole bettered his fortune by marrying a 
tailor’s daughter—the tailor figuring in the peerages as “ Peter 
Lombard, Esq.:” she was, however, a very sensible woman ; 
when the Queen of France asked her—“ De quelle famille etes 
vous ?? she answered, “ D’aucune!” Of the thirty-two peers 
whom George II. made, five only are calculated to have been 
country gentlemen of ancient descent and good estates; and the 
old titles died out, almost as quickly as the new ones were made. 
In this reign, the existing Dukedom of Northumberland was 
created. Three times the noble line of Percy has ended in an 
heiress; the first time, the lady married Josceline de Lovaine ; 
the second time, the prize fell to the proud Duke of Somerset ; 
the third heiress carried the estates to Sir Hugh Smithson, the 
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son of an apothecary, who had been created a baronet. What 
proportion of the old Percy blood flows in the veins of those who 
claiin the honour of the family’s representation? ‘The fanatics 
of “blood,” 7. e., those who are not content to yield that reason- 
able amount of regard to it, which sense and sentiment both 
permit, should remember that when the main line has merged, 
again and again, into other families, the original blood must be 
but a small constituent of the remote descendant’s personality. 
The great subverter of the aristocratic principle in the creation 
of peers, was Pitt. In fighting his battle against the Whigs, he 
availed himself immensely of the monied interest; and rewarded 
the supporters of party with the honours of the Crown. At 
every general election a batch was made: eight peerages were 
created in 1790; and in 1794, when a Whig defection to him 
took place, ten were created. Sir Egerton Brydges, a very 
accomplished man, both as a genealogist and a man of letters, 
published a special pamphlet on the point in 1798. He un- 


doubtedly expressed the views of the old aristocratic party when 
he said— 


“In every parliament I have seen the number aygmented of busy, 
intriguing, pert, low members, who, without birth, education, honour- 
able employments, or perhaps even fortune, dare to obtrude themselves, 
and push out the landed interest.” 


One effect of granting these peerages in such a way is obvious 
enough. Society in England has always been based on aristo- 
cracy. Now, by giving a sort of preference to men who had no 
aristocratic pretensions over their untitled neighbours who had, 
the traditionary order of affairs throughout England was broken 
in upon, and not—mark this!—broken in upon to replace an 
effete order by new genius and natural nobility, but by mere 
monied jobbers and adventurers. From 1784 to 1830 were 
created 186 peerages; and 34 having become extinct during 
that time, the addition of 152 remained. 

What then is at present the proportion of genuine aristocracy 
in the House of Lords? Calculations have been made by 
genealogists on this subject, of which we shall avail ourselves. 

The learned author of the Origines Genealogice analysed the 
printed peerage of 1828, and found that of 249 noblemen 35 
“laid claim” to having traced their descent beyond the Con- 
quest; 49 prior to 1100; 29 prior to 1200; 32 prior to 1300; 
26 prior to 1400; 17 to 1500; and 26 to 1600. At the same 
time 30 had their origin but little before 1700... Here then 
we have a result of one-half of the peerage being at all events 





* “On the recent Augmentations of the Peerage.” 1798. Dodsley. 
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traceable to a period antecedent to the Wars of the Roses. But 
of these a third only had emerged at all out of insignificance 
during the two previous centuries. 

Sir Harris Nicolas fixes as his standard of pretension in 
Family, the having been of consideration, that is, of baronial or 
knightly rank, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth; and on applying 
that test to the English Peerage in 1830, found that onE-THIRD 
of the body were entitled to it. 

There still remain in the male line, up and down England, a 
considerable number of landed families of very high antiquity ; 
but the gradual decay and extinction of these is the constant 
theme of genealogists. Hear old Dugdale in the Preface to his 
Baronage in 1675. 

He first speaks of the Roll of Battle Abbey, and says of it:— 
“There are great errors or rather falsities in most of these 
copies. .... Such hath been the subtilty of some monks of 
old.” But, speaking of his labours generally, he has these 
more remarkable words:— 


“ For of no less than 270 families touching which this first volume 
doth take notice; there will hardly be found above eight, which do to 
this day continue; and of those not any whose estates (compared 
with what their ancestors enjoyed) are not a little diminished. Nor of 
that number (I mean 270) above twenty-four who are by any younger 
male branch descended from them, for aught I can discover.” 


* He was only stating, in a business-like way, what had been 
echoed and re-echoed in England for acentury before. Peacham, 
the author of that curious book, the Compleat Gentleman, (edition 
of 1634,) speaks of the “ordinary purchasing of armes and 
honours for money,” and says that the French called these 
intruders “ Gentill-villains,” with more of the same sort. Mas- 
singer was illustrating the same fact when he made Sir Giles 
Overreach exclaim— 

“°Tis a rich man’s pride !—there having ever been, 
More than a feud, a strange antipathy,— 
Between us and true gentry.” 


No sources more abundantly show the decay of the ancient 
aristocracy than those huge and useful works, which so often 
ruin their projectors, our County Histories. Lyson’s Magna 
Britannia has many instances of it under the various counties. 
One fact may serve as a specimen. In the 12th year of Henry 
VI., about the middle of the fifteenth century, a dozen genera- 
tions ago, a list.of the Gentry of Berkshire was made out. “ It 
is remarkable,” says our author, “that there is not one family 
descended in the male line from any of the gentry enumerated 
in the above list now left in the county.” 
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Various curious deductions may be made from facts like these, 
and some very important ones, both tending to mitigate existing 
caste-pride.* Such as the great mixture of classes by middle- 
class families having married heiresses of ancient ones; the ex- 
treme probability that much of the most ancient blood in the 
country—the blood of the oldest classes of feudal proprietors— 
flows in the veins of the common people and peasantry. If, 
however, we broach the great query, what blood has governed 
England for the last three centuries, we shall find that an answer 
must be given materially different now from the answer which 
would have leaped to the lips of a gentleman in the days of 
regal Bess! 

A man must be very democratic indeed, who would deny to 
the aristocracy, that is, the nobility, greater and less, the lords 
and the gentry, the merit of having governed England during 
the whole period of the formation of the Constitution. And 
when we argue such a question, it must never be forgotten that 
the tacit, the local administration, the general organization, must 
be taken into account. But with the progress of time the other 
classes have more and more exercised an influence. ‘The lead- 
ing men on both sides during the Civil War were of good 
family ;+ but the party which was least aristocratic in its elements 
was the one which triumphed. In the next century, again, the 
Foxes, Lords Holland,{ started from a plebeian of Charles I.’s 
time; the Walpoles and Pitts were plain country squires; the 
Pelhams owed their wealth to an ancestral citizen; the North 
family was new; Burke, Sheridan, Canning, Peel, sprung from 
the middle class. 

One often hears the question, what kind of families have 
produced men of distinction, brought up in conversation. As 
we have said before, it is not always quite fairly put. For in- 
stance, when it is recorded that Milton’s father was a “ scrivener,” 
it should be remembered that he was of ancient lineage. The 
Families may claim among poets, Spenser, Dryden, Waller, 
Surrey, George Herbert, Beaumont, Byron, Shelley, Cowper; 
among great writers generally, Bacon, Boyle, Gibbon, Hume, 
Fielding, Smollet, Congreve, Swift, Sterne, Arbuthnot, Walter 
Scott, Goldsmith. ‘These men were all what a herald would 





* The sort of pride which is obliged (a very ominous symptom) to borrow 
its phrases from the French heraldic writers, and talks of pur sang; créme de 
la créme; parfum de noblesse, and other pet absurdities of ‘ Jenkins’s !”’ 

{ As Cromwell, St. John, Hampdev, Bradshaw, Admiral Blake, &c., on the 
popular side; the fact about the other needs no detail. 

{ Charles James, however, was fourth in descent from Charles II. by his 
mother; and several points of likeness in him to the Stuart, show how surely 
character transmits itself. 
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designate gentlemen. Doubtless, we omit others, for we quote 
from memory: but the opposite side has a formidable list:—Ben 
Jonson, Cowley, Prior, Jeremy Taylor, Dr. Johnson, Collins, 
Gray, Selden, Keats, Richardson, Franklin, Bunyan (by some, 
supposed to descend from the gypsies, a point worth searching 
into), Moore, Crabbe, all came out of the inferior strata of society. 
The mighty Shakspeare had a share of all blood as of all else in 
Nature. His paternal pedigree stops with his grandfather, and 
his coat-of-arms was not older than himself; but his mother’s 
family, the Ardens, belonged to the ancient gentry of Warwick- 
shire. Bring a man from one class, you can always match him 
from the other. Martin Luther may outweigh innumerable 
quarterings. As for the theory of “pure blood,” the Spanish 
nobles are very bad instances of its effects in practice; some of 
the greatest potentates amongst them are said to be actually of 
stunted growth. We remember being much amused by reading 
in the late Mr. T. M. Hughes’s book on Spain, that one of their 
nobles, while professing to descend from the Giant Geryon, was 
himself, in stature, some four feet two!— 


So fades, so languishes, grows dim and dies, 
All that this world is proud of. 


What a sight for our posterity should this degeneracy continue, 
and some future Barnum go about exhibiting some future 
di —— “as avery singular specimen of that now nearly extinct 
race, the hereditary governor of mankind, and (theoretical) 
‘ King of Men!’” 


The standard old books of Heraldry, such as the “ Boke of St. 
Albans,” the “Glory of Generosity,” the huge tome which 
goes by the name of “ Guillim’s Heraldry,” and others, we reckon 
among the most extraordinary specimens of the human intellect. 
The inquirer of the nineteenth century, when he wanders into 
that region, is at first struck dumb with surprise; he finds him- 
self, in a chill, unearthly atmosphere, like that of a vault. It is 
a region of fossils. Here is a dead leaf with some strange lines 
on it; yon bed of thickest clay has traces which indicate that 
some organized body has stamped itself on it. You grope 
curiously about. Presently you say, there has been life here! 
Yes, the great sea of ancient European life receding away has 
left these traces of itself and its products, in every sort of form 
and shape, indicating that there has been life there, but leaving 
you only the most curious images and hints of itself to wonder 
over. 

Something like this, we say, strikes on the mind at once. For 
the old heraldic writers are pedants to a man: and on a subject 
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which gives every encouragement to a pedantic mind. We have 
indicated above, the gradual formation of the primal aristocracy 
into a greater and lesser body of nobles, the latter comprising 
what we call the gentry.* The fact of such distinction, with its 
division of powers, was part of the very essence of the English 
character and constitution. Some consciousness of a similar rank 
in * blood” would of course dwell long in the minds of the great 
squires. A squire of Elizabeth’s time, we can fancy, when he 
saw some neighbour of less distinguished pedigree, but whose 
father had by a lucky haul of Church property got himself 
made a peer,—when he saw him taking precedence and so 
on, might grumble a little over his canary, and assert that he 
was as good a gentleman as any in the kingdom; that he had 
heard that his ancestor had sat as a Baron in Edward I.’s time, 
and that the Swigvilles were a match for e’er a lord in the land. 
Ali this was natural enough; and on the blood theory, perfectly 
just. But the heraldic writer never considered that Swigville 
was a commoner in the eye of the law, and that it was very 
lucky for England, and belonged to the liberal character of 
her institutions, that she had no caste of Nobles, invidiously 
distinguished by common privileges, from the rest of the king- 
dom, and so helping to produce some bloody convulsion, and 
disorganisation, for a future posterity! No. He never looked 
beyond the coat-of-arms. He saw everything through a haze of 
or and azure. The human race were divided into “ ye noble,” 
and “ ye ignoble ;” “ ye gentill-man of bloud,” and “ ye churle.” 
“Ye noble” should not, according to him, marry with “ye 
churle ;” for then he “ would bar his progeny of noblesse.”t It 
was assumed that mankind were composed of two separate 
bodies, of whom, one was as superior to the other, as “ ye horse” 
to “ ye asse ;” everybody with an old shield belonged to one, and 
everybody without one to the other. 

But while the Heraldic writer sinned monstrously against 
Physiology, he played still more extraordinary tricks with the 
history of the world. 


“ He sees himself in all he sees,” 


—to his eye, his darling and exalted science had existed in its 
present form since the beginning of the world. The shape of 
the shield had probably been suggested by the spade of Adam. 





* This distinction of rank with similarity of origin is admitted in its favour- 
ableness to the gentry, by the liberal historians. Hallam says, “ Nobility, that 
is, gentility of birth, might be testified by a pedigree, but a peer was to be 
in arms for the crown.”—Suppt. to the “ Middle Ages.” 

+ Sir John Ferne’s “Glory of Generosity,” a book which, according to 
Peacham, was in his day “ daily sought after as a jewel.” 
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The distinction of classes had begun with the first generation. 
Hear the Book of St. Albans, which was written in the fifteenth 
century, and printed by Wynkin de Worde :— 


“Cain and all his offspring became churls, both by the curse of God 
and his own father. Seth was made a gentleman, through his father 
and mother’s blessing, from whose loins issued Woah, a gentleman by 
kind and lineage. Of Noah’s sons Chem became a churl by his father’s 
curse, on account of his gross barbarism towards his father. Japhet 
and Shem, Noah made gentlemen. From the offspring of gentlemanly 
Japhet came Abraham. Moses and the prophets, and also the king of 
the right line of Mary, of whom that only absolute gentleman, Jesus, 
was born ; perfite God, and perfite man, according to his manhood, 
King of the land of Juda and the Jews, and gentleman by his mother 
Mary, princess of coat-armour.” 


This book was written by an ecclesiastic; whether by Dame 
Juliana Berners, or one of the stronger sex, is uncertain. Very 
pretty and profitable reading for youth, in the days when not 
many besides “ ye | nepal were likely to have a chance of 
being able to read! No wonder, new men hastened to get 
“coat armour” and escape, or enable their descendants to es- 
cape, out of the list of the descendants of Cain! When one sees 
that such books as this were written with all seriousness, one 


begins to understand how Froissart could see nothing in the 


” 


Jacquerie, but a “rising of the meaner sort;” and how Bacon 
could palliate some severities of Henry VII., on the ground that 
they were inflicted “ but upon the scum of the people.” 

The Heraldic writer propounded views of natural history, 
on a par with his civil history and his science. His discourses 
on the infinite number of animals borne as “ charges” in the art, 
commence invariably with the most monstrous dreams of anti- 
quity on the subject. The lion when sick “ cureth himself with 
the blood of an ape ;” and singles out the particular man who has 
wounded him, from a crowd. But it is when the application of 
this knowledge is to be made to the illustration of his heraldic 
art that our friend becomes transcendantly ridiculous; he has a 
story to account for the origin of each family’s “arms;” he 
always implies that the arms were assumed with some mystical 
motive. Argent signifies purity, &c.: as if every family would 
not have testified to its own purity, if any such refined symbol- 
ism had existed in early times! As if early Heraldry had been 
sentimental only, and not at once useful, significant, and 
poetic, too! 

To the Heralds we owe those silly fables about the origin of 
families, which figure in the commencement of pedigrees, as 
“ traditions ;” such as the story of the “old man Hay,” and of the 
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ancestor of the Napiers, with the “na peer” punning derivation. 
The mass of such stories are myths, which have gradually sprung 
out of the constant human tendency to account for the origin of 
things; in the particular cases alluded to, to account for the 
subject in the coat-armour. Old families must have had coat- 
armour* even earlier than they had surnames; and whenever 
we get the safe evidence of a charter about a great house, we 
find nothing to make it probable that a poor old reaper “ with 
three sons,” or any other mythical figure, was the founder, but 
some stout Teutonic knight, of use and importance in his 
generation. 

It says a great deal for the good sense of England, aristocratic 
as she is ever considered, that these big Heraldic books never 
have had much success. It was not till within the last century, 
that anything like a scientific work on the subject was written ; 
and really Mr. Planché’s is the only noteably sensible book that 
we ever remember reading about it.f He goes to work in a 
rigidly business-like way. What is the earliest evidence we 
have of the use of armorial bearings? What do the figures in 
the Bayeux Tapestry amount to? Can we hope to know pre- 
cisely, why, and when, particular bearings were adopted ?— 

For our own part, we never intended to write an antiquarian 
dissertation on the subject. We do not value antiquities nor 
antiquarians, except in so far as they enable us better to under- 
stand the human life of our fellow-creatures in old days. We 
must be excused, therefore, for putting down, without contro- 
versial detail, the essence of what we have gathered on the 
subject :— 

1. We think that there is no evidence of anything like Heral- 
dry as a system prior to the time of Richard I. 

2. But as everything grows, though we do not see the growth 
of institutions, more than that of trees, we must suppose Heraldry 
to have grown too; and we clearly see the rude germs of it in 
the figures which Mr. Planché has given from the Bayeux 
Tapestry. 

3. We accept the universal belief, that the system owed al- 
most everything, as a system, to the Crusades. 

4, We are inclined to think that Mr. Planché’s view, of the 
braces and clamps of the shield being the natural early heraldic 
figures, is a very reasonable one. 


* When Froissart is relating who was killed in any of the innumerable fights 


he writes of, he sometimes says only, “ he wore” so-and-so. The arms of a 
nouse in early days were far stronger marks of distinction than the name. 

{ We hear the “Curiosities of Heraldry,” by Lower, well spoken of, but 
have never seen it. 
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Whether or not these notions be just, the only interest a sub- 
ject such as this can have for mankind now, is its symbolic 
interest. And all that we could ever see, to have been discovered 
about the earliest practice of heraldry convinces us that its 
origin was natural and beautiful; that it was a kind of homage 
to the beautiful on the part of the leaders of Europe in 
days when life, though violent, was noble. It was the dis- 
tinctive mark of these leaders, too, and a not ungraceful assertion 
of the fact of their leadership. Fossil-like as it has become now, 
who knows whether it may not yet once more acquire a symbolic 

value, if only as a kind of disgraceful signal that a man assumes 
to belong to the leading class without doing anything but put an 
odd figure on his spoons by way of showing it! Pedigree and 
Heraldry exist as a reproach to this last-mentioned gentle- 
man; who forgets that the word “Gentleman” was, for long 
centuries, a faith of its kind throughout Europe. While this is 
forgotten, and perhaps naturally forgotten in our progress to 
other forms of life, it is as well, now and then, to look at these 
older forms sometimes, and try to get clear notions out of them. 
For gentleman has gradually come-to mean a person of some 
kind of polish and assumption; though it is the man which is 
the base of the word, which is also the life of it: and which will 


have to begin again in its native vigour, after this peculiar feudal 
modification of it shall have outlived its utility. 
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. Public Education. By Sir James Kay Shuttleworth. London : 
Longman and Co. 1853. 


. National Education: the Three Schemes contrasted. By 
the Rev. Francis Close, M.A. London: Hatchard. 1852. 


. A Survey of the System of National Education in Ireland. 
By Charles Buxton, Esq. London: Murray. 1853. 


. Strictures on the New Government Measure of Education. 
By Edward Baines. London: Snow. 1853. 


. The Scheme of Secular Education proposed by the National 
Public Schools’ Association compared with the Manchester 
and Salford Education Bill. “London: Longman and Co. 
1851. 


Lo us suppose the case of a gentleman, who, totally ignorant 
of the French language, had the offer of a valuable appoint- 
ment at Paris, to which a knowledge of French was indispensably 
necessary. Let us, moreover, suppose that this gentleman, like 
a sensible gentleman, sent as soon as possible for a French 
teacher, in order that he might be in a condition to perform the 
required duties, and receive the promised salary consequent on 
his appointment. So far the supposition is easy and natural 
enough. But let us now suppose that the gentleman has an 
influential adviser, who warns him against taking lessons of any 
French teacher, who will not preface his dissertations on gen- 
ders, conjugations, and idioms, with an exposition of the Church 
of England catechism. Let us further suppose, that our imaginary 
gentleman has abundance of time, wherein he may study the Church 
of England catechism—ay, and the Scotch catechism, too, into 
the bargain. Let him now on finding that a Parisian French- 
man, who will both teach his own language, and expound the 
Anglican catechism, is not so easy to be found, remonstrate 
with his adviser, and state alike his difficulties and his facilities. 
Last of all, let us suppose that the inflexible adviser tells his 
friend that he ought to give up the Parisian appointment, salary 
and all, rather than have a French teacher who will not expound 
the Church catechism. 

Now, however we may turn about the question of government 
education,—however great may be our efforts to gain, by a variety 
of pamphlets, a number of ways of viewing the same subject, —we 
cannot find a single particular in which the case differs from 
that which is hypothetically stated above. A vast number of 
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individuals are in absolute need of an education requisite to the 
performance of their duties as citizens in a civilized community ; 
the means of obtaining this education can be furnished without 
material difficulty; for we find that those legislators who are most 
rigid on the subject of public expenditure are precisely those who 
are most ready to devote funds to this particular object. And 
yet an impediment arises in all directions, because it is insisted 
that the foundation for performing the duties of a citizen shall not 
be laid unless the schoolmaster shall also inculcate certain reli- 
gious dogmas, which have no connexion whatever with the 
relation between citizen and state, save in so far as they coincide 
with the precepts of general morality. The yet uneducated 
portion of our countrymen represent the gentleman with the 
expected appointment, for in these days of increasing democratic 
power, who shall say that any member of the community is not 
a possible legislator, with the advantages and responsibilities pro- 
per to such a vocation? The adviser represents—nay, whom 
does he not represent? Not one religious sect in particular, but 
all, from the ultramontane Romanist to the most independent 
congregationalist. “If you cannot be taught my particular 
dogmas,” says one sect after the other, “better not be taught at 
all.” If none of these can agree to leave the educational power 
in the hands of a rival, just as little can they agree to a system 
in which all share alike. Here is a question with respect to 
which peace is declared an absolute impossibility. As to the 
manner in which the nation shall be educated all will differ, with 
a thousand shades of difference. On the propriety of having 
the nation uneducated rather than make some slight concession, 
the unanimity of all is wonderful. While the peacemaker is 
absent they can all fling hard words at each other; when the 
peacemaker comes they have all formed into one compact phalanx, 
and the epithet “ godless,” sounds with equal sonorousness from 
every throat. “My cousin Francis and I,” said the emperor 
Charles V., “are perfectly agreed on the subject of Milan; he 
wants it for himself, and so do I.” The question of leaving 
Milan alone was not on the fapis. Sooner should the whole 
territory be ravaged with fire and sword, and sooner should the 
throat of every Milanese be cut, than Charles give way to Francis, 
or Francis to Charles. Rather let the inhabitants of whole 
districts be allowed to wallow in the most bestial ignorance, to 
their own utter degradation and the infinite danger of the rest 
of the community, than the slightest concession be made by any 
one party, even if a similar concession on the part of an anta- 
gonist is a feature in a proposed scheme for national education. 
If there was to be found among any party a doubt as to the 
importance of educating the multitude, it would be easy enough 
[Vol. LX. No, CXVII.]—New Senizs, Vol. IV. No. I. I 
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to account for the obstacles which are constantly thrown in the 
way of any comprehensive plan, and which must appear 
trifling to any mind that takes a large view. When trifles are 
at a, trifles may consistently influence the contending par- 
ties. But on these two propositions, namely, that the multitude 
ought to be educated, and that the multitude is not adequately 
educated at the present day, all sects and denominations are 
perfectly agreed. Frame these propositions, just as they stand, 
without addition or application, into a couple of resolutions, and 
they will be passed unanimously at an assemblage either of 
Puseyites or of Baptists. Embody into a third resolution a 
scheme that shall be the only one that can make a practical 
application of the preceding admission, and Baptist and Puseyite 
will vie with each other in the vigour with which they reject it. 

If we want to record votes as to the importance of a more 
general system of education, we have only to turn to the books 
enumerated at the head of this article, each of which is the 
representative of a definite party. 

The author of the pamphlet, “The Secular Scheme of Edu- 
cation Compared,” &c., says :— 

“ Without attaching undue importance to the fact, that South Lan- 
cashire has the unenviable position, in a comparison for four years, to 
stand fifth of the English counties in the consecutive order of crimi- 


nality ; it is certain that convictions for crime are so far an indication 
of the state of society, that in proportion to the number of persons who 
pass the limit when they become amenable to public punishment, is the 
degraded condition of that portion of society out of which they are 
furnished. Hence the state of ignorance of criminals . . . . indicates 
the ignorance of the whole class of persons from whom these criminals 
are derived.” 


Again :— 

“Crime, and ignorance, and pauperism, are not to be regarded 
merely as a charge upon society; they inflict upon it also a most 
serious loss. They deprive the social state of an amount of labour and 
production, and of intellectual service, which is highly prejudicial to its 
interests; and, at the same time, their infectious influence stops the 
progress of social elevation, and keeps the masses of the people back 
from privileges which under other circumstances would become their 
right.” 

Nothing can be more clear or sound than all this. The direct 
proportion between crime and ignprance is admitted in unequi- 
vocal terms, and the subject is regarded not only in the interest 
of morality, but in that of political economy. Yet how does 
the writer of the pamphlet intend to grapple with the evil which 
he so plainly sees before him? He is merely an advocate of the 
«* Manchester and Salford” scheme—a half-measure, which, by 
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insisting on the reading of the holy scriptures in the schools to 
be erected under its provisions, at once excludes the whole body 
of Roman Catholics from every school erected out of the rates 
laid for education, as is amply proved by a declaration of the 
Catholic clergy published in an appendix to this very pamphlet. 
From another pamphlet we take an extract of a more eloquent 
kind, partly because we think many of our readers will be pleased 
to see such forcible plain-speaking in the right direction ; partly 
(and chiefly) because it affords a remarkable instance of the 
strange phenomenon to which we are now calling attention. 


“ A great nation” (says our philanthropist, and this first proposition 
is printed in capitals) “seeks the universal education of her children. 
When shall it be accomplished? The question is a short one, but it 
must receive a lengthened answer. But are you sure that the question 
is asked? Is such a need expressed? Is it the will and pleasure of 
the great bulk of the inhabitants of this country, at least of those of 
them who are capable of thought and reflection, that the children of the 
people should, one and all, enjoy the benefits of universal education ? 
The time is come when, we think, that we may assume this as no 
longer a moot point; it is a matter proven, established, uncontroverted; 
with the exception of a few thin, attenuated persons of meagre form 
and blighted intellect, wandering remnants of a nearly extinct species, 
the voice of the nation is all but unanimous—our children must be 
educated !—(more capitals.) For once, at least, the vox populi is 
attuned to the vox Dei.” 


Here is a splendid exordium, showing that not only the 
writer's head is convinced, but that his heart is glowing with 
enthusiasm. That the national will may be exhibited to us with 
the greater force, the nation is personified, and the relation be- 
tween mother and child is pathetically brought into the fore- 
ground. Nay, as if the national will, clearly expressed, were 
still not enough to invoke—as if something were yet wanting to 
kindle the proper degree of fervor—the generous lover of man- 
kind soars beyond the nation, and even beyond the world, and 
comes back to tell us that, in this case, the voice of the people 
coincides with the voice of God. That his views are most com- 
prehensive, that there is nothing sectarian in his mind, is of 
course sufficiently proved by the word “universal,” which, a 
few lines onwards, is clinched by the unmistakeable expression, 
“one and all.” As for those who would throw obstacles in the 
way of this universal education, his hatred against them is so 
great, as even to transcend’ the bounds of courtesy, since he 
attacks not only the minds but the persons of the bigots who 
may venture to take an opposite side. They are not merely in- 
tellectually blighted, but they are “ thin,” a personal peculiarity 
which our zealous ally regards with such evident abhorrence, 
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that we may suppose embonpoint to be one of his own charac- 
teristics. 

But after all, who is this ardent philanthropist? and what does 
he propose? Our readers have already guessed that he is some 
disciple of Mr. Combe or Mr. Simpson, who, coming red-hot 
from a meeting in favour of a general system of education, has 
jotted down his feelings while the glow is yet fresh upon him. 
Nothing can be further from the truth. The writer of the pas- 
Sage just cited is only the Rev. Francis Close, of Cheltenham, 
who, after reviewing the “Three Schemes” for education, selects 
the least efficient of them all. The eloquence with which this 
spiritual Quixote describes the necessity of combating the 
dragon of ignorance, is only equalled by the instinctive predi- 
lection with which he selects the bluntest weapons. 

Sir James Kay Shuttleworth, who has given the result of his 
experience in a thick book, valuable for its statistical informa- 
tion, but elaborately uninteresting to those who wish to see 
“ops age clearly and largely discussed, comes, after wading 

is way through whole forests of figures, to this conclusion: — 


“If the monarchy and the representative system of Great Britain 
are to perish, it will not be from any conspiracy of the nobles. Magna 
Charta and the revolution settlement secured and united their in- 
fluence in the constitution. Nor will it arise from the rebellion of the 
middle classes, who acquired their due share of political power by the 
Reform Bill. But the dominion of an ignorant and demoralized 
democracy is scarcely more fatal than the growth of popular discon- 
tent—the inevitable consequence of the waste of national resources by 
a people who multiply without forethought ; purchase misery by im- 
providence, and exchange the frenzy of inebriety for the madness of poli- 
tical fanaticism. The sure road to socialism is by a prolongation of 
the contrasts between luxury and destitution ; vast accumulations and 
ill-rewarded toil ; high cultivation and barbarism ; the enjoyment of 
political privileges, and the exclusion from all rights by ignorance or 
indigence.” 


And yet Sir J. K. Shuttleworth does not get beyond the weak 
scheme last propounded by the Government, which distinctly 
repudiates, not without expressed abhorrence on the part of 
Lord John Russell, all notion of a “secular education”—that is 
to say, of the only system which offers an universal remedy to 
an universal evil. 

On any other subject but this of national education, we should 
be surprised to meet such a quantity of controversy when so 
much is generally admitted; not only a controversy between the 
representatives of antagonistic sects, but an inconsistency which 
leads to a battle between the author and—himself. From any 
one of the numerous books now before us, we could extract pas- 
sages indicative of a feeling which nothing but the most universa 
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system could satisfy; but, when we look a little closer at the 
general tenor of the work, we find that, after all, nothing but 
some miserable half-measure is advocated, and we begin to doubt 
whether the writer is, after all, sincere in the apprehensions he 
vividly sets forth, or whether he is only trying to amuse us by a 
display of clap-trap eloquence. 

On any other subject, we say, we should be greatly astonished 
at the absurd combination of a vehement desire for an admitted 
good, with a constant effort to throw up obstacles against its 
attainment. But, unfortunately, on this subject we have had 
too much experience of inconsistency to be astonished at any- 
thing. Indeed, one little sentence uttered by the late Dr. Ha- 
milton of Leeds, a distinguished leader of the Be hens tone con- 
tains the whole philosophy of the matter. On going over from 
the liberal to the sectarian side, the worthy Independent was 
honest enough to avow his tergiversation, and he apologised for 
a seeming inconsistency, by saying that “he had enrolled him- 
self in the ‘ British system,’ as a patriot and a Christian; he owned 
a heart larger than his denomination.” Now, on any subject in 
the world in which there was not ai admixture of the religious 
element, a man would be ashamed to speak of his preference of 
the duties of a Christian and a patriot to the interests of a denomi- 
nation as a sort of amiable weakness—a venial error, not to be 
too hardly judged, if the delinquent promised to be less Christian 
and patriotic, and to have a smaller heart in future. But it is 
the peculiar misfortune of the religious element that it can give 
a sanction—ay, and a respectable sanction—to any wrong, from 
a general massacre, to a sneaking dereliction of principle, so 
that an unblushing avowal of the unrighteousness will be not 
only tolerated but applauded. Many a man infinitely prefers the 
interests of his own shop to those of mankind in general, but no man 
dare state that preference to an assembled meeting, or even to a 
number of isolated readers. The currier who, in the old fable, 
suggested, for the benefit of his own trade, that the city walls 
should be made of leather, at least took the pains to persuade his 
fellow-townsmen that leather was a fit and proper material for 
fortification. But the religious partizan need employ no such 
mask. He can look boldly at a measure which promises incal- 
culable benefits to a nation, and he can unblushingly reject it 
from the avowed motive that it does not furnish recruits to his 
own chapel. 

Mr. Church, whose letter to Mr. Cobden on “the Rise and 
Progress of National Education in England” cannot be too 
strongly recommended as a valuable history of facts, and an able 
exposition of principles, uses the little confession of Dr. Hamil- 
ton to account for the great backsliding of the dissenters in 
1846, from the principles they had maintained in 1839, and for 
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similar proceedings on the part of the Church; but it may also 
be used to explain that strange discrepancy between the power- 
ful description of evil and the feeble suggestions of remedy that 
occur in all the “moderate” pamphlets which are written on this 
important topic. Mr. Close, when he talks of the “ great 
nation,” and abuses the “thin” bigots, is the Christian and the 
patriot with the large heart; the same Mr. Close, who flinches 
from an “ anti-Bible scheme,” is simply the incumbent of Chel- 
tenham. So with Sir J. K. Shuttleworth, and the writer of the 
pamphlet first quoted ; they are universalists when they profess 
their abhorrence of ignorance, sectarians when they recommend 
means of education, —the plea of religion allowing them to 
assume both these characters undisguisedly. 

The war between the patriot and the sectarian, which, as we 
have seen, can even be fought within the bosom, or, at any rate, 
within the book, of a single individual, has now been going on 
for upwards of forty years; and though we may rejoice at the 
—— made to some extent in the liberal direction, yet we 

ave more reason to lament, at finding that the same animus 
which was exhibited on the subject of education at the begin- 
ning of the present century, is alive and active now. he 
border-land on which the battle is fought, is not in precisely the 
same situation in which it was formerly, but the battle is still 
fought with the same bitterness; the watchwords of party are 
the same—or the same in signification—as they were in the bad 
* good old times ;” and there is still apparent the same selfish 
spirit, which would sacrifice the common good of mankind to 

e interests of particular sects. “Let the state, avoiding minor 
differences, educate the mass of the people so as to make them 
good citizens,” says the voice of reason, and, honestly expressed, 
the voice of the nation. “Perish the duties of the citizen, if 
the: scholar cannot be made a good churchman, or a good Wes- 
leyan, or a good Muggletonian, or a good some-sectarian-or- 
other,” say the representatives of the various denominations with 
one discordant accord. 

At the beginning of the present century the victim in the 
cause of education was the quaker Lancaster, respectable rather 
as a martyr than a preceptor, for he shared, with Dr. Bell, the 
notable scheme of combining the instruction of the largest pos- 
sible number of pupils with the smallest possible efficiency of 
teachers. But Bell made the Church Catechism an essential article 
in his items of teaching ; whereas Lancaster, taking what might now 
in one sense be called a Manchester and Salford view of the matter,* 





* This scheme demands the reading of the Bible as the lowest condition on 
which it will admit schools; it also exempts dissentients from learning a creed 
in a set form of words, but gives power to the schoolmaster to teach all his own 
doctrinal peculiarities in any other shape. 
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confined himself to the Bible alone; conceiving that he would 
thus give admission to a larger number of his fellow-Christians, 
At this stage of the history, be it distinctly borne in mind, there 
was no notion of a state interference—the doctrine that a state 
should look after the education of its citizens had not been so 
much as started; but a benevolent man proposes a voluntary 
system, unaccompanied by tax or rate—in short, a charity sub- 
scription club, which inculcates the reading of the Scriptures. 
What does he get for his pains? He is written against, preached 
against, thundered against in every moral form, he is branded as 
a “deist ;” many of the dissenters are in the back ground, and give 
no sign; and the man who shall dare to teach children to read or 
write, without teaching them what their godfathers and god- 
mothers did for them—ay, though he pays the expenses out of 
his own pocket, is a profane wretch, and nothing more. 

There is, indeed, one particular in the Lancasterian contro- 
versy which may kindle a feeling of pride in the present genera- 
tion. We have learned to call names better. When Arch- 
deacon Daubeny proclaimed a man who insisted on the reading 
of the Bible an infidel and a deist, he might with 2 very mild 
expenditure of logic have been turned round on his own words, 
and convicted of a contradictio in adjecto. But the word “ deist,” 
used forty years ago, would now have for its substitute the 
word “godless,” which is far more suitable for its purpose. 
“ Godless” has both a negative and a positive signification, and 
the artful writer can easily use it in one sense, so as to satisfy 
(or cheat) his own conscience, while he intends that his readers 
shall swallow it in the other. An academy that teaches writing 
and ciphering, without regard to any other branches of learning, 
moral or intellectual, may in a certain sense be called “ godless,” 
just as a tavern-bill may be called “ godless,” because, in addi- 
tion to its various items, it does not contain a form for grace 
before or after meat. Precisely in this sense, which conveys no 
reprehension whatever, may a secular system be called “ god- 
less;” and the sectarian demagogue who employs the word is, 
to a certain extent, correct. But he knows very well that his 
hear2rs will supply the other active meaning of “ impious,” 
“anti-religious,” and so forth; and his skill in this respect 
honourably distinguishes him from his fellow-bigots of forty years 
ago, who used such clumsy unequivocal words as “ deist,” and 
what not. 

To return to our dismal history. The Lancasterian contro- 
versy exhibited the Church of England as the enemy of the 
system of general education then proposed. Bell, who taught 
on a bad system, with the church catechism, was the saint; 
Lancaster, who taught on the same bad system, without the 
church catechism, was the infidel of his day. In 1818, when 
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the “ National” and the “ British and Foreign Schools” had been 
for seven years oe founded on the principles of the two 
auger of popular education, an inquiry was made by the 
ouse of Commons into the number of schools throughout 
England and Wales, and resulted in the discovery that there 
was no close correspondence between demand and supply in the 
article of general instruction. Mr. Brougham brings in a bill to 
promote the education of the “lower classes,” but his measure 
gives the clergy too much advantage; and the dissenters, who 
now begin to distinguish themselves, find it intolerable. The 
introduction of the doctrinal element into the subject of educa- 
tion has again appeared as an obstacle. 

The year 1839 is an epoch-marking year, and promises a 
better state of things than is afterwards realized. The well-known 
government “ Committee of Council on Education” is appointed, 
and the erection of a training school for teachers is recommended. 
The minutes of council, which established the committee, also 
recommended a school in which merely general, not special, 
religion was to be taught, special teaching being left to the 
ministers of the various denominations. Here begins what may be 
called the glorious period of the dissenters—they are on the side 
of light, more so than they afterwards care to own, and the diffi- 
culty is on the side of the church, which sees a tendency to take 
education out of the hands of the clergy. Observe the perpe- 
tually-recurring moral of the tedious tale, which might be cut up 
into so many separate apologues, all teaching the same truth. The 
enemies of national education appear, now on the right, now on 
the left—now they speak with authority, now they appeal to 
independence; but whatever form the contest takes, it is always 
that of a religious sect against the nation. The clergy and the 
clergy-led, of every denomination (save, as a sect, the Unitarians 
only), succeed each other in the honourable office of checking the 
amelioration of their fellow-creatures. When, in the history of 
national education—or, rather, of the attempts thereat—you come 
to such a word as clergyman, churchman, Wesleyan, Noncon- 
formist, congregationalist, and what not, you may be pretty sure 
that mischief is at hand. Some case is coming, in which the 
“denomination” has got the better of the “patriot” and the 
*‘ Christian.” 

In this year 1839, then, the dissenters were on the side of a 
national system—admitted the right and duty of the State to 
educate—also the proposition, that no voluntary association can 
successfully grapple with the evils of national ignorance, and the 
like wholesome doctrines; but the Anglican clergy declared war 
against education by the secular authorities, their advocate, 
Lord Stanley, citing the opinion of a judge who flourished in 
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that Augustan era, the enlightened reign of Henry IV., to 
prove that the instruction of children had something spiritual in 
its very nature. The dictum of a judge who lived years before 
the Reformation, cited on a question which involves the relation 
between clergy and laity! Could any irreverend Rabelais or 
Swift desire a more ridiculous incident than this, to cast ridicule 
on an adverse party? Yet here fact does as much as the most 
malicious fancy could even attempt. It is the peculiarity of the 
sectarian religious element, when it intrudes itself into an uni- 
versal topic, that there is no man so respectable or so elevated, 
that he may not become a grotesque caricature under its influence. 

In 1843, Sir James Graham brought in his bill for establishing 
factory schools, and now the breeze of opposition blew from an- 
other point of the compass. The church was, indeed, lukewarm, 
but the dissenters felt that the holy cause of nonconformity was 
in peril, and they were triumphant in repelling the benevolent 
attempt of the government to elevate the intellectual condition 
of the operative classes. ‘The cry of “godless” or “no popery” 
is a valuable war-whoop for the general world of orthodox Protes- 
tantism, but the dissenter, if he finds he is likely to be tricked 
into doing anything for the general good, which does not advance 
the good of his sect at the same time, can find little snug epithets 
of his own, which, though appealing to a comparatively limited 
body, are quite efficient enough to do mischief. However, it is 
an ill wind that blows nobody good, and even this anti-educa- 
tional breeze which arose from the nonconforming body was so 
far serviceable, that the dissenters themselves raised a large sum 
of money by private subscription, which they devoted to purposes 
of education. ‘ You may be sure that a man is in earnest,” says 
Fielding somewhere, “ when he puts his hand into his breeches- 
pocket.” The dissenters, flushed with their victory over nation- 
ality, adopted this practical mode of proving the efficiency of the 
voluntary system. Would that their faith had not been erroneous, 
and that such melancholy proofs of the inefficiency of the volun- 
tary system were not now pressing us on every side ! 

But the most grievous part of the story has not come yet. 
Vexed as the real philanthropist must be to see an important move- 
ment constantly embarrassed by polemical squabbles, which do 
not properly belong to it, he will, nevertheless, recollect that 
hitherto no neutral ground has been’ presented on which con- 
tending parties can shake hands and adjust their differences, 
but that, on the contrary, the fierce antagonists have been sepa- 
rated by so fine a boundary line, that whatever is surrendered 
by the one is certain gain to the other. The connoisseur of 
human nature will have no difficulty in understanding how two 
parties, so pugilistically trained as the church and dissent, could 
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never concede a point one to the other, though the welfare of all 
mankind were dependent on a pacific treaty. Just on the same 
principle, a person who has been trained in the old-fashioned 
conventionalities of high society, will never be puzzled at a duel 
fought by two “men of honour” on the most frivolous pretext, 
though the subsistence of a large family depends on the life of 
each of the combatants. 

But now comes the dove with the olive-branch—no “sham,” 
but a really efficient dove, with a really efficient olive-branch ;— 
it bears the somewhat unusual form of a Puseyite clergyman, to 
be sure, but it is a veritable dove notwithstanding. To drop 
metaphor, Dr. Hook, the vicar of Leeds, seeing the constant 
difficulty which arises whenever the question of education is 
brought forward, weary of this long game of chess in which 
there is no check-mate, comes forward with a pamphlet, in 
which he suggests that, as the State cannot provide religious 
instruction, it should at least provide for that secular education 
which can exist irrespective of all theological distinction. A 
certain time is set apart for the instruction of the children by the 
pastors of the several denominations ; and thus the whole work 
of education is performed by the proper persons. The state, 
which has only to do with the secular interests of the portion 
of mankind entrusted to its charge, teaches its young citizens by 
means. of its secular schoolmasters, and thus fulfils its duty to the 
utmost. The training of souls, on the other hand, is left to those 
» epee teachers who, looking away from the grosser interests of 

is world, rear their tender pupils with a view to supra-mundane 
blessedness only. 

This plan of Dr. Hook's we may assume to be the same in 
narage as that embodied in the bill proposed by the “ National 

blic School Association,” for the difference, important as it is, 
that the pupils under his system must receive religious instruction 
of some sort or other, or forfeit the right to secular education, is 
one that does not affect the war to which we are now calling 
attention. This requisition, which we consider a blot in his plan, 
is a sop thrown to appease the Cerberus of religious sectarianism, 
and is, therefore, to be taken as a symptom of a desire for “a 
paix & tout prix.” 

No sop, however, would suffice to pacify the sectarian Cerberus 
—that monster with many heads, and all of them rabid. The 
dove with its olive-branch receives no welcome, the offer of a 
neutral training is regarded as simply detestable, and the whole 
scheme becomes a sort of quintain for every party to tilt at. 
While there was no neutral ground, the various parties levied 
war against one another; now there is a hypothetical neutral 
ground, all the polemical warriors sink their minor differences in 
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their hatred for the common foe—for kim who dares to hint that 
peace is possible. So was it in the middle ages. The inha- 
bitants of those grim old castles, that arrest the attention of the 
autumn traveller on the Rhine, seemed to hate each other to the 
full measure of human hatred. Their entire energies seemed 
devoted to a system of reciprocal slaughter. But when the au- 
thorities of the land began to show a desire for the cultivation of 
peace, and fixed certain days on which no fights were to take 
place, the whole body of mailed marauders felt that their common 
privilege was assailed, and the hatred they had entertained against 
each other was felt to be nothing as compared with that which 
fired them all against the general spoil-sport. What was the 
value of life, without an occasional fight to give it diversity.? 
Our sectarian theologians are the proper representatives of the 
fighting heroes of the olden time. A theologian required to 
make peace with a rival theologian !—the very notion is redolent 
of oppression, and of the most offensive contempt for ancient 
privilege. “Blessed are the peacemakers” is not the motto of 
the theologists’ company. 

At this stage of the history, two clergymen of opposite prin- 
ciples are at the head of the national party—that is to say, of the 
party which would extend the benefits of education to the citizens 
of the state as citizens, without distinction on the score of religion. 
One is Dr. Hook, a high-church Anglican, the other is Dr. 
Vaughan, an eminent dissenter. No two persons could be more 
opposite, professionally speaking, but in one great and good 
cause they go hand in hand, though such epithets as “ godless” 
or the like may be flying about their ears. Foremost in the - 
position is the whole ban and arriére-ban of the dissenting body 
(always excepting the Unitarians), and Mr. Edward Baines, 
renowned for the employment of a brilliant imagination on the 
apparently uninviting science of statistics, is the leading orator. 
The name of Baines will occupy an important place in the epic 
that some Homer will write on the great educational war; 
though, unless he comes early into the field, the bard may be 
puzzled to know how many Baineses there were. There is an 
elder Baines and a younger Baines, and the aspect of these in 
1839 (when dissent looks national) is so different from that 
which they wear in 1846 (when dissent strives for its own precious 
denomination), that some theorists may possibly think that these 
champions of liberty were not only two, but four in number. 
Two, however, and no more, are the Baineses, corporeally 
speaking. 

Mr. Edward Baines takes his niche as the great applier of the 
theory of consistency—a theory which, in skilful hands, may be 
used to convict any one of Her Majesty’s subjects of participation 
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in any crime that the most misanthropic of legislators could ever 
conceive. A good-natured master gives his apprentice half-a- 
sovereign to spend on Easter Monday. The apprentice becomes 
inebriated, falls into bad company, and commences a career 
which ends in transportation. Who is the cause of the sad event? 
Who is responsible for the miserable fate of the unhappy delin- 
quent? Doubtless, the incautious master—at any rate, he would 
be so considered, if Mr. Edward Baines were the historian of the 
transaction. 

On the subject of national education, Mr. Baines’s doctrine is 
simply this—if you trust the government with one thing you 
will be obliged to trust it with another, and therefore, it is 
best not to trust it at all. It is a slight modification of the pro- 
verb which tells you not to give an inch lest you may be called 
upon to give an ell, for you are recommended not to take an inch, 
lest an ell of something unpleasant should be forced — you. 
That it is highly prized by its ingenious inventor is amply proved 
by the fact, that whereas he started it some seven years ago, he 
still appeals to it as the foundation-stone of the a system. 
In his “ Strictures on the new Government Measure” this is the 
important paragraph of his “ Conclusion” :— 


“ Government education is, in my judgment, a mighty error in prin- 
ciple. It can only be defended by reasons which would equally call for 
the superintendence of the government over our literature, our journals, 
and our pulpits, if not over the food, the clothing, and the habitations 
at least, of all the humbler classes. If, on any ground of public policy, 
government is to support and regulate our schools, the same ground 
would require that it should support and regulate the press, which sup- 
plies the bulk of the people with their reading, and should furnish every 
house with its intellectual food.” 


The absurdity of this kind of argument is so well pointed out 
in Mr. Church’s letter, that we cannot resist giving an extract as 
an antidote to the poison :— 


“ Really, the hypochondriac who believed he was made of glass must 
have gone about with a greater feeling of security than any one who 
believes in this doctrine of the necessary ‘consistency of things ;’ for 
there is hardly a law to be found from the clauses of which the most 
frightful consequences would not be going about, and ready to devour 
him ; not an institution he could reason on without a shudder. Given, 
for instance, a post-office, or the right of a state to manage and mono- 
polize one class of important transactions between individuals, and then, 
by force of the ‘ consistency of things,’ it must soon monopolize every 
other class. For, if it may charge itself with the carriage of letters— 
that is, the confidential communications not only between man and 
man, but man and woman, why not, @ fortiori, with the carriage of their 
persons and goods? hence, why not take into its own hands all the car- 
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rying trade by land and by water? But, if it may thus monopolize one 
branch of trade, there is no reason why it should not monopolize every 
other. But if any other, of course the publishing trade. Hence, why 
should it not determine what books we should have, and what not? 
But if it get the publishing of books under its management, it would be 
no great stretch also to get the management of newspapers—hence the 
entire control and censorship of the press. There is no escape from 
these consequences ; ‘they all hang together.’ Permit a general post- 
office, and by ‘ the consistency of things’ the result must be the mono- 
poly of all trades by the state, and the censorship of the press. The 
conclusion is inevitable—‘ there is no tenable ground short of it.’” 


The history of the principles of opposition to a national scheme 
of education properly ends here; the fight still continuing, and being 
represented now by the “ National Public Schools’ Association” on 
the one side, and the sectarians on the other. First, we have the 
war of sect against sect ; now we have the struggle of the voluntary 
system against all plans of government education without distinc- 
tion—in fact, against the very idea of a government education. 
The progress that has been made since the earliest days of the 
contest is simply this—that the Government has recognised the 
important duty of educating the poorer class of its subjects, and 
that the plan which was deemed “ deistical” fifty years ago, is 
now deemed tolerably orthodox. But we would not exaggerate 
this progress, when we reflect how much yet remains to be done, 
and how little the real principle of nationality seems to be under- 
stood, though the circle of liberality grows wider and wider. We 
may read of grants by the Privy Council, and we may receive 
satisfaction in seeing that these grants have operated beneficially, 
but the grand exigencies of the case are neither practically nor 
theoretically met—not practically, as can be amply proved by 
the records of the brutal ignorance into which thousands are 
plunged ; not theoretically, for we are still without a really 
national scheme—a scheme in which the sectarian element alto- 
gether vanishes. 

What is the government scheme of education propounded by 
Lord John Russell at the commencement of Jast April? It is a 
compromise between nationalism and voluntaryism, which will 
please nobody. Voluntary efforts are to be assisted by the funds 
raised by local rates, and provision is to be made for assistance 
to “very poor places.” But whatever is done, there is to be 
“religious teaching” of some sort or other, and the government 
contribution towards a general education is to come in the form 
of alms to the pauper, not in that of the accorded right of the 
citizen. The favouring of a great number of sects all at once 
will not only exclude the other sects, but will not even please 
the favoured, who find that they have not only to pay for them- 
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selves, but one another. Mr. Edward Baines says, in his “ Stric- 
tures,” that the new plan “ proceeds on a principle offensive to 
the conscientious views of great numbers,” inasmuch as “it 
requires the payment of public money, raised by compulsory 
rates, in aid of teaching which is to be expressly religious.” 
For a moment we could find ourselves on Mr. Baines’s side, just 
as we could sympathise with either party of combatants before the 
appearance of Dr. Hook’s proposition, but we know perfectly 
well that he is equally opposed to the removal of the old bone of 
contention, and insists on the schoolmaster doing part of the 
minister’s (dissenting minister’s) work. If a principle which 
allows assistance to any school taught under some form of reli- 
gion or other, is found too liberal for the tender consciences of 
the voluntary party, whom it is expressly intended to conciliate, 
while the special religious requisitions still operate as a stumbling- 
block in the way of its general efficiency, why not give up this 
one point, and face the same measure of dislike on a broader 
basis ? 

The perfection of liberality which an orthodox Protestant, who 
has no eye beyond his own and kindred sects, can understand, 
is the abolition of special doctrinal teaching and the admission 
into a school of the Holy Scriptures only—in a word, the Lan- 
casterian plan (as far as religion is concerned); and the dissenters 


have not unfrequently been willing to avail themselves of govern- 
ment aid communicated through the medium of the “ British 
and Foreign School Society.” It was, in fact, by receiving 
this aid that Dr. Hamilton proved his ownership of a heart 
larger than his denomination. But, between Catholic and Pro- 
testant, the introduction of the Scriptures is as much a sectarian 
matter as the Church catechism, when discussed by opposing 


bodies of churchmen and dissenters. The Manchester and 
Salford Committee of Education, when they provided for the 
daily reading of the Holy Scriptures in their proposed schools, 
thought that they had taken the broadest possible ground, and 
so perhaps they had, if theological teaching is to be deemed 
indispensable. But the Roman Catholic clergy of the district 
objected, as a body, to participate in the Manchester and Salford 
scheme, precisely because the reading of the Scriptures would 
be compulsory. Whenever, therefore, a school was placed under 
the absolute control of a municipal board, and that municipal 
board, being Protestant, insisted on religious teaching, Catholic 
children would be excluded as a matter of necessity. 

Reasoners of the school of Mr. Close can see no difficulty in 
obstacles of this sort. With all their show of enthusiasm in the 
cause of national education, they have an elastic universality, 
which can just shut out whatever it may be inconvenient to in- 
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clude. The following specimen of the art of looking at a 
subject, which appears in that reverend gentleman’s “Three 
Schemes,” is somewhat amusing :— 


“ Hear the Romanist:—‘Catholics are not allowed to use the Protes- 
tant versions of the Holy Scriptures.’ Very well, if they choose to be 
priest-ridden in this matter, and, like full-grown babies, to be told what 
books they may, and what they may not, read—be it so: we do not 
envy them their thraldom ; but mark the sequel: ‘Nor do they,’ the 
Catholics, ‘ consider the simple reading of the holy writ'—not of the 
Protestant version, observe—but holy writ, whether in the original, or 
in the Douay, or any other Catholic version, ‘they do not consider the 
simple reading of the holy writ by children, a proper, becoming, or 
legitimate foundation of religious instruction.’ There is an end, there- 
fore, of any comprehensive system of education, so far as the Romanists 
are concerned, of which ‘holy writ,’ in any version, is to be the common 
basis.” 


It is a great peculiarity in Mr. Close, that his conclusion is 
always the very reverse of that which might be expected from 
his premises, No one can display greater force than he in 
stigmatising ignorance as the cause of “ overflowing prisons, 
abounding workhouses, crowded convict ships, and grumbling 
colonists,” but no one is less prepared with a strong remedy. 
Like another quotation from the same source, the above passage 


might easily have been written by a member of the “ National 


” 


Public Schools’ Association ;” and the inference drawn would 
be the necessity of excluding ‘Holy Writ’ altogether, seeing 
that it stood in the way of a great and admitted good. Mr. 
Close is, however, for the exclusion, not of the Bible, but of the 
Catholics; and he congratulates “the biblical Christians of 
Manchester that they have so well escaped from this projected 
unien with Rome.” We may fancy a person reading Atsop’s 
fable of the cock and the pearl, and making the deduction, not 
= the trinket was worthless, but that corn was exceedingly 
ear. 

Now, if the only parties intended to be benefited by a large 
educational measure were those who received the education, 
the representatives of an huge overwhelming sect might have some 
reason in limiting the extent of the national bounty. If the 
object of benevolence will only receive assistance on his own 
conditions, and those conditions are not agreeable to the bene- 
factor, the latter has undoubtedly a right to draw his purse- 
strings. But in this matter of education—it cannot be too 
strongly impressed on the mind—we are actuated not only by 
motives of benevolence, but by motives of self-preservation. 
That an ignorant multitude is a dangerous multitude, all parties 
are agreed; the fewer, therefore, we relieve from ignorance, the 
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greater is the amount of danger we leave unprovided for. So 
little does this truth seem to be practically understood by secta- 
rian controversialists generally, that whatever vivid pictures they 
may draw of peril and of crime, we still believe that at heart 
they regard education rather as a charity than as a right,—rather 
as something that may be withheld on occasion, than as some- 
thing that is to be given as a matter of necessity. 

The following example, drawn by Mr. Church from the ex- 
isting state of France, is worth perusal, as an illustration of this 
most important position :— 


“You look with astonishment at the long turbulence of France. 
Depend upon it that one of the main causes of this has arisen from 
inequality of knowledge. You have seen centres of intelligence amidst 
immense zones of ignorance ; and Paris, the great centre of the sphere, 
supported by those local centres, giving despotic law to the entire 
group of zones. In 1830, you saw the mob of Paris changing a 
dynasty, and in 1848 you saw it withering a monarchy. The triumph 
in each case was complete, and the submission of France entire. If 
the republic of February has fallen, it is not because it was a republic, 
but because it was a social republic. The vast peasantry of France, 
who, with immovable apathy, had seen government after government 
quashed, looking on as idle spectators of things in which they were 
unconcerned, now first began to feel and to act when it was told them 
that the real meaning of republicanizing on the social plan was robbing 
them. Then, for the first time, they were seen marching to Paris, and 
assisting in the extermination of those of their own class who had 
hitherto been obeyed as masters, whose names are still recorded on 
public monuments as those of heroes (how long they will be permitted 
to remain there is a question), but who were now to be hunted down 
by them, not in the cause of liberty, nor of intelligence, but of what they 
were told (it might, or it might not be) was the cause of property. . . . 
[Here] we see the inevitable reaction of the most ignorant mass of. the 
peasantry, into which education has not penetrated, against that aristo- 
eracy of intelligence in their own class, which, intoxicated with its 
superiority, bewildered and corrupted by a very justifiable conviction of 
the universality of its power, believing in no limit to its will, as it had 
no distrust in its wisdom, had begun to despise all practical considera- 
tions, to disclaim the sluggish alliance of time, to precipitate itself into 
conclusions, which, even if not impracticable in themselves, it has good 
evidence, are impracticable now, until it at last roused the hostility of 
the majority of that class, through whose apathy it had reigned, and by 


whose momentary action it is at this moment at a fearful cost sub- 
dued.” 


This passage is intended by Mr. Church to illustrate the 
impolicy of educating the towns, and neglecting the rural dis- 


tricts, but it will equally apply to any system that is not universal 
in its application. 
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If the champions of the limited system—or rather systems— 
came forward with a great proof that their systems within the 
prescribed limit had worked efficiently, they would at any rate 
have done something for their cause, if it were only to throw 
dust into the eyes of its opponents. The objector to the exclu- 
sively classical routine of our great public schools might be so 
ined with the intelligence of a precocious youth, who resolved 
the hardest of Greek tragedies into all its syntactical and pro- 
sodial elements, that he would for awhile forget his opposition 
to a theory, in his admiration of a brilliant specimen. So, if 
those happy schools which are innocent of all geography beyond 
the map of the Holy Land, and of all history, save that which 
occurred in Palestine, turned out a tribe of youngsters who were 
completely radiant with biblical learning,—had the Jewish anti- 
quities at their fingers’ ends, rushed into the Layard room at 
the British Museum with the air of so many connoisseurs, and 
only mourned that their school stopped at English, and did not 
enable them to read the Scriptures in the original tongues,—we 
might start back with awe, and feel compunction in disturbing 
a system under which so much crudition had been produced. 
We might for the moment admit that Liverpool was an island, 
and that America was one of the chief countries of Europe, if 
these geographical facts were stated by a biblical luminary,— 
especially if some strong-minded person was at our elbow, re- 
minding us that one thing learned well was worth an ocean of 
smattering. But, alas! our young biblical students, for whose 
precious studies such hard battles are fought, do not, from all 
accounts, appear to know much more about Jerusalem than 
about Liverpool. ‘The writer of the most reckless burlesque on 
the religious plan of teaching, could not go further than by 
making the children in some imaginary school state that “ Cilicia 
is in Gamaliel,” that “ Samaria is a wife of Jacob,” and that the 
“ Rhine is in Galilee ;” and yet these are answers furnished by 
actual reports, coupled with such written versions of two com- 
mandments of the Decalogue as, “Thou shalt do no mordy,” 
and “Thou shalt not comet a dolly.” These cases may, per- 
haps, be more than ordinarily ludicrous, and might seem picked 
out to raise a smile, but the tenor of most reports on the subject 
of biblical education, argues little for the use of “ Holy Writ” 
as an infallible instrument of even religious training. The 
Hon. and Rev. Baptist Noel, who had officially examined 
National and Lancasterian schools in Lancashire, brought back 
the conviction that the most advanced children of the National 
schools were extremely defective in their knowledge of the Scrip- 
tures; and the Rev. W. Mosely, the government inspector, says, 
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in his report of the schools in the southern district, for the year 
1847,— 


“In not less than one hundred of these schools out of one hundred and 
thirty-four, I believe that the children are taught to read mechanically 
from the Scriptures, the sacred volume itself being used for that purpose, 
or parts extracted from it. I have never found this constant reading 
of the Scriptures associated with real scriptural knowledge, except when 
in addition to this the Scriptures are made the subject ofa special course 
of instruction. It is a result, indeed, to which the learning to read 
mechanically from the Scriptures does not appear at all to contribute, 
but the reverse. Ideas of the same class, presented incessantly to the 
mind under the same circumstances, lose at length their interest, and the 
repetition of them, instead of strengthening the impression they leave, 
tends (a certain limit being passed) to confuse it. It is consistent with 
my own experience, and I believe with that of all other inspectors, that 
there is most religious knowledge in those schools where the reading of 
the Scriptures is united in a just proportion with secular instruction, 
and where a distinction between the functions of the day-school and the 
Sunday-school being observed, something of that relation is established 
in the school between religious principles and secular pursuits which 
ought to obtain in the after-life of the child.” 


Now this distinction between the functions of the day-school 
and the Sunday-school, which in schools actually existing was 
found by the Rev. W. Mosely to be most favourable to religious 
knowledge, is exactly the distinction which would be carried out 
by the advocates of secular education; only, instead of making 
the distinction within the precincts of the school, they would 
insure the better preservation of the distinction by confining the 
school to the secular teaching only, and by leaving the religious 
professors outside the school to do the rest. 

If we look seriously at the sort of religious instruction, which 
so many persons would leave undisturbed, and to which they 
blindly attach an idea of sanctity, there appears something 
monstrous when we reflect, that, for the sake of a species of in- 
struction which puts the young of the human species on the 
level of an indifferently clever parrot, there are found persons 
who would retard the great work of secular education. No matter 
if the Bible-reading leaves the pupil impressed with the convic- 
tion, that “Samaria was the wife of Jacob;” no matter if the 
reading of the Scriptures is accompanied (as a reverend reporter 
of schools informs us) by “‘ marked inattention and heaviness in 
the children, occasionally varied, when the master’s eye was not 
upon them, by tokens of roguish merriment ;” better have all this 
farrago of absurdity and irreverence, than allow of a wholesome 
plan, which permits astate to accord a right to its citizens without 
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stumbling at differences, with which as citizens they have nothing 
todo. ‘The facts and arguments adduced on the secular side, 
over and over again, have been abundantly sufficient to show, that 
nothing short of a thorough renovation in the field of public 
instruction will answer any useful purpose; but the thorough- 
bred sectarian does not want to be convinced. Humanity is with 
him less than his chapel, and an absurdity connected with his 
denomination becomes sacred in his eyes. 

However, at the present day the surprising part of the story 
is, that a Government which has evidently freed itself from so 
many sectarian shackles of the olden time, should yet shrink 
back from the real, plain, honest path towards a better order of 
things, and foster the element of discord which lies at the bottom 
of all the mischief. 

Lord John Russell, in his speech on “ National Education,” 
delivered on the 4th of April, openly declared war against the 
secular system, whether that system was so framed as to exciude 
religious teaching altogether, or whether it was to comprise a 
natural religion, irrespective of doctrinal theology. He is about 
as liberal as an old Lancasterian, that is to say, he would not 
deliberately shut out any one sect from the benefit of his scheme, 
but he would lay down a principle which would virtually tend 
to that bad end. That the old Lancasterian system of making 
Scripture-reading the sole religious requisition is too narrow to 
meet the exigencies of the case, is amply proved by the declara- 
tion of the Roman Catholic clergy, on the occasion of the Man- 
chester and Salford hill; and the local plan, which still insists on 
an adherence to some sect or other, is certain to be a fruitful 
source of discord. We need merely suppose the only school of 
a district to be under the dominion of a ruling sect, and a number 
of persons not potent enough to found a separate school for them- 
selves, resident in the vicinity. There is a case of a sectarian 
difficulty at once. 

Two great truths are firmly to be borne in mind, if this ques- 
tion of national education is to be met in a satisfactory manner, 
and it is a want of a proper perception of both these truths that 
has lain at the foundation of all the pitiful sectarian squabbles to 
which we have been obliged to pay attention. The truths we 
mean are these :—F'irst, the State is a temporal institution only— 
a thing of this world—and, as such, has only to provide for the 
temporal welfare of its citizens. Secondly, education, to a certain 
extent, is necessary to the attainment of such temporal welfare 
as it is the office of the State to promote, if we merely assign to it 
the negative value of rendering a certain number of citizens less 
mischievous to the rest. Punishment for transgression of laws 
being one of the means by which the state-machine is held to- 
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gether, a sufficient mental training to prevent such transgression 
is a right which the citizen may fairly demand. 

There are, perhaps, certain lights of the old school, who being 
opposed to all elevation of the humbler classes, and being, more- 
over, high churchmen, would reject both these truths—but 
these (the “thin” people of Mr. Close) are too insignificant to be 
taken into consideration ; just as the Jacobites remaining at the 
present day are too insignificant to give serious uneasiness to a 
practical statesman. ‘The great obstacles which arise on the 
subject of education proceed from an admission of one of these 
truths, coupled with a rejection of the other. ‘The church party 
admits the second truth, to the exclusion of the first. It is willing 
to grant that the state is bound to educate the humbler classes, 
but it insists that the work of education shall be confided to a 
certain defined spiritual authority—that is to say, that the state 
shall take cognizance not only of the temporal welfare of its 
citizens, but of their spiritual welfare also, such welfare to be 
judged on ecclesiastical principles. The partizans of the voluntary 
system, on the other hand, admit the first truth, and reject the 
second. The state, they say, is only concerned with our temporal 
welfare, and therefore education is not one of its functions. ‘The 
views of the semi-liberal party, which may be indifferently repre- 
sented by Lord John Russell’s April speech, or by the Manchester 
and Salford bill, are but an extension of the church principle. 
This party does not, indeed, require the work of education to be 
carried on exclusively by one specified sect, but it still maintains 
that it must be done by some sect or another—that the school- 
master is not properly placed unless he has a parson of some sort 
or other standing at his elbow. It still admits the second truth 
at the expense of the first. ‘The plan of “The National Public 
Schools’ Association” is the only one which embraces both truths 
together, as necessarily related to each other. 

We are perfectly aware that the opponents of the “national 
scheme,” whether drawn from the ecclesiastical, the voluntary, 
or the semi-liberal ranks, have one argument at their fingers’ 
ends. ‘ Granted,” they will say, “that the state has only to deal 
with temporalities; and granted, again, that education is a mea- 
sure of public safety, we do not admit that such an education as 
would promote the performance even of the temporal duties of 
the citizen, could be given without an admixture of theological 
instruction.” Some notion of this sort evidently lies at the 
bottom of Lord John Russell’s speech, when he alludes to the 
“ danger” of the secular plan. 

This is the ground on which the last battle would have to be 
fought if all the ecclesiastics, voluntaries, and semi-liberals were 
ranged (by an oblivion of special differences) on one side, 
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and the “secular party” on the other. All other shades of 
illiberality are fading away, but the principle contained in this 
argument still remains in full force, and it is used triumphantly by 
one party after another, whenever the “ secular scheme” is to be 
attacked. Paring away all specialities, the fundamental axiom 
of opposition which remains is this: ‘that the individual cannot be 
a good citizen unless he belongs to some definite theological sect. 

What a course of priestly domination—what a deep implanting 
of prejudice must have taken place, that this monstrous maxim 
should have a hold on the minds even of enlightened men. Its 
assertion implies a declaration that the relations between citizen 
and citizen, and between citizen and state can never exist on a 
right footing, save when every man is trained by a definite theo- 
logical system. It implies, at the same time, a negation of all 
the political wisdom of the ancient pagan world, in which no 
such sects—and nothing corresponding to them—existed ; 
it ignores the experience of America, a country in which the 
religious sentiment is most surprisingly predominant, and which, 
nevertheless, has felt the necessity of separating the teaching of 
purely secular matters from instruction in positive theology ; it 
mildly undermines all the liberal tendencies of the age. The 
bigotted churchman who wields this pernicious maxim is, at any 
rate, more consistent than the semitiberal, for it is an article of 
his faith that the Church is the only source of truth and virtue. 
But the semi-liberal, who acts on the theory that, of a score of 
differing religious sects, one is as well qualified to bring up the 
citizen of a state as another, but that beyond the pale of this 
score, proper tuition is impossible,—what tenable principle can 
such a person be supposed to represent ? 

That the sort of Bible teaching which is carried on in many 
schools, is rather likely to lead to a disgust and contempt for the 
Scriptures than anything else, is sufficiently shown by the testi- 
mony of such men as Mr. Noel and Mr. Mosely. ‘That the re- 
ported answers of some of the “ reiigiously” trained children— 
those answers which cause a mixed feeling of mirth and admi- 
ration—can be exponents of any state of mental progression, 
either towards the general duties of the citizen, or the special 
duties of the chapel-goer, the most rabid bigot will not be in- 
clined to maintain. But another and a more important question 
arises, which is this ;—Even supposing that the plan of Scripture- 
reading proved as efficient as its advocates could claim, would 
such a plan then be fitted for the basis of a general education ? 

One of the great features of the present day is the freedom 
with which all the relics of antiquity are criticized. Histories, 
which a few years ago were received as a matter of course, are 
now subjected to new investigations, and those books that con- 
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tain the early records of the Jews, and the primitive accounts of 
Christianity, are no more free from investigation than the once 
received chronicles of the kings of Rome. A canon that de- 
clares a certain collection of ancient books to be infallible as his- 
torical authority, may be convenient enough for the purposes of 
a sect which desires to combine the largest possible amount of 
influence with the least possible expenditure of trouble; but 
such a canon is no longer accepted in the intellectual world. 
Englishmen who have travelled, or who have mixed with travel- 
lers—Englishmen who have read any books, worth calling books, 
beyond the precincts of their own language, must be perfectly aware 
that the state of things which requires that the ancient history of a 
particular oriental region ought to be received in faith, indepen- 
dently of criticism, has long since passed away—as a normal condi- 
tion of mankind. There is a “mob” in all grades of society, and 
the “mob” of the more opulent classes, whose worldly avocations 
deprive them of all opportunity of inquiry, will still feign to be- 
lieve that the old ages of faith are yet intheir vigour, and will 
regard any new suggestion on the subject of theology, not as a 
light to be welcomed, but as an insult to be resented. This 
mob, however, by the common nature of things, must go on 
diminishing. Its constituents are not supported by learning, but 
by apathy, dreading theological investigation, not so much from 
an honest conviction of any one doctrinal proposition, as from a 
vague notion that the well-being of a state of society in which they 
find themselves comfortably placed, is closely connected with the 
maintenance of certain theological opinions. But the pure ethics 
of Christianity, and the historical form in which they are handed 
down to us, are becoming more and more distinct in the minds of 
those who may be said to constitute the intellect of an epoch. 
Now, when the Scriptures are read in ordinary schools—even if 
we suppose them to be read with a fair degree of intelligence—the 
scholar is taught to believe not only that the volume in his hand 
contains the purest system of ethics that was ever devised ; but 
also, that every part of the historical structure is literally true. 
The Bible is given to him, not as a collection of books repre- 
senting the state of mind and of civilization through a long 
series of centuries, but as essentially one and indivisible—and, 
withal, so compact, that if one particle be disturbed the whole 
edifice falls to the ground. No book was ever so unfairly treated 
in this respect as the Bible by the more irrational of its worship- 
pers. No one would take up a favorite historian, and stake his 
value as an authority on such unstable ground as would be 
afforded by an offer to reject his testimony if the slightest inac- 
curacy of date, or the slightest perversion of some trifling fact, 
occurred in the course of a thousand pages. Yet this is constantly 
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done by the least reflecting part of theological teachers, and this 
opinion of the infallibility and oneness of the Scriptures is the 
opinion forced upon the laity of every orthodox sect. It is per- 
fectly true, that some orthodox divine may from time to time be 
found who will point out inaccuracies in the sacred volume, 
which may be admitted without casting any doubt on the credi- 
bility of the whole. Thus Paley, for instance, calls attention to 
certain discrepancies in the gospel history, and observes, with his 
usual acuteness, that such differences of detail, when they occur 
between different authors, are rather favourable than otherwise 
to their credibility, inasmuch as they prove absence of collusion. 
So the Rev. Pye Smith, a few years ago, set a limit to the doc- 
trine of plenary inspiration, and excluded dates and figures from 
the supernatural dignity. But those know very little of the 
English world who suppose that this sort of teaching has the 
slightest influence on the multitude—even the genteel multitude. 
The suggestions of the Rev. Pye Smith caused something like 
an uneasy thrill to pass through those of the dissenters who held 
his name in reverence, and although Paley’s method of proving 
credibility by inaccuracy is plausible enough, the student who 
would seek to increase the evidence of credibility by widening 
the discovery of inaccuracies, would be regarded with marked 
disfavour by the “religious world.” The doctrine of plenary 
inspiration, without any ‘reservation whatever, is certainly that 
which is upheld in Scripture-schools, and any departure from 
that doctrine would be stigmatized with the terrific name of 
infidelity—a word which the scholar would be required to regard 
with a sort of vague horror, like that with which foolish nurses 
inspire children when they make them uneasy respecting a sort 
of indefinite demon, whose habitual residence is the coal-hole. 
In what a state is the child, educated in this faith, sent into 
the world! He is sure to come into contact with those on whom 
the doubts of the age have intruded themselves, and against 
these he has no weapon, To use a common expression, let a 
single “hole be picked” in the historical part of the Bible, and 
his belief in all religion is at once undermined, or else he takes 
refuge behind a wall of prejudice, whence he would repel the 
invading foe by physical force, if necessary. The miserable 
book on which Thomas Paine bestowed the name “Age of 
Reason,” was but a reaction against that doctrine of plenary 
inspiration, which had remained unquestioned by the multitude. 
Being impressed with the notion that the parts of the Bible are 
so essential to each other, that one could not be questioned 
without damage to the rest; and wishing to get rid of the Bible 
because he deemed its authority inimical to the Jacobin cause 
in which he had embarked, he set out with the vulgarest 
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common sense, and picking out one discrepancy here and 
another there, triumphantly asked if a book could be true that 
contained so many obvious misstatements. For a reader of cul- 
tivated and liberal mind, who has been used to discussions of the 
sort, such a book as the * Age of Reason” can create nothing but 
disgust, since he knows well that the contradictions which oecur 
in the course of a series of ancient records, exposed to all the 
corrupting influences of time, by no means disprove their general 
tenor; and that a palpable untruth in Herodotus by no means 
hinders his work from being an invaluable source of ancient 
historical knowledge. But Tom Paine was wise in his generation ; 
he knew that he had to address, not a class whose opinions were 
founded on rational investigation, but a mob whose faith was 
based on prejudice alone. His readers. had been told that the 
Bible was written virtually by one hand,—a Divine infallible 
being,—and that the variety of authors no more caused variety of 
testimony, than the employment of several pens by the same 
man ; and not only the Bible itself, but the traditions connected 
with the Bible were regarded as part and parcel of the same 
truth. Hence, even when proving that Moses was not the 
author of the Pentateuch, Paine thought that he was achieving 
a most brilliant victory over the authority of the Scriptures. 
His success was enormous, and the class of uneducated free- 
thinkers still look up to him as their founder. He had shaken a 
prejudice—the consequence, that if one part of the volume was 
false, all the rest must be so likewise, had already been incul- 
cated by the religious teacher,—and with the belief in historical 
truth, the belief in ethical truth fell likewise. 

Will the world ever awaken to the belief that there is some- 
thing better than teaching by prejudice? Will it always be 
wrapped up in the conceit, that a mass of historical statements 
should be forced upon a child’s mind with the weight of geome- 
trical axioms, to the blunting of all discrimination between the 
value of different kinds of evidence, and with the manifest danger 
that the foundation thus laid will prove a foundation of sand ? 
A few weeks ago, the directors of the “ Bristol Atheneum” vainly 
sought to exclude this Review from their reading-room, because 
certain theological subjects were discussed in its pages with a 
freedom to which they had been unaccustomed. <A Mr. P. T. 
Aiken, who was one of the leaders of the “ exclusives,” stated 
that he could not read our Review conscientiously, without injury ; 
nay, he had before now read things in our pages, which had 
haunted his mind for weeks afterwards. Duly thanking Mr. 
Aiken for the compliment paid to our power of making an im- 
pression—a power by no means universal—we may ask, why 
should any person be unhappy in consequence of any article 
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which we have put forward? If the reasons we advance on cer- 
tain topics are bad or weak, they will fall of their own accord ; 
if, on the other hand, they are cogent, why should they not be 
allowed to have their due weight? and why should the theory to 
which they ave opposed be assumed as, @ priori, true? The 
meaning of Mr, Aiken’s uneasiness is this—that he does not wish 
to entertain a theological conviction based on rational grounds, 
but to keep an early. prejudice free from disturbance ; and so 
sacred does he consider this position, that he says “ he would 
rather put an immoral book into the hands of persons, than a 
book which would sap all their religious principles”—that is to 
say, would be adverse to his own fundamental creed. ‘The game 
that was unsuccessfully played on a small scale by the directors 
of the “ Bristol Athenzeum” is the same as that played on a large 
scale, and with more success, by the opponents of secular educa- 
tion. They deem the cultivation of a faculty of less importance 
than the inculcation of a prejudice. 
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Art. V.—Youne Crimina.s. 


. Juvenile Delinquents, their Condition and Treatment. By 
Mary Carpenter. W. and F.G. Cash. 1853. 


. Report of the Select Committee of the House of Commons on 
Criminal and Destitute Juveniles. Printed by order of the 
House, 24th June, 1852. 


. The Philosophy of Ragged Schools. Pickering. 1851. 


HERE is nothing in which the progress of mankind has been 

slower than in recognising the true principles of criminal 
law: so slow, indeed, that even in this age, which boasts of its 
Science and civilization, the nations where these have been car- 
ried to their highest point are still anxiously inquiring why 
crime increases, and what is to be done to guard against the 
“ dangerous classes” which already threaten the peace of society. 
The fact is patent, but the causes which have created these dan- 
gerous classes are far from being generally or clearly seen as yet; 
although it would seem tolerably evident that when men find 
that they derive neither comfort nor protection from the present 
state of things, they will be willing to overturn it; and are 
likely to consider an insurrection, which affords a chance of 
gaining something in the scramble, rather a pleasurable pas- 
time: to use a slang phrase, it is “a plant” on rather a large 
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scale; and they are not likely to shrink from consequences which 
they have long learned to brave. Unfortunately the extent of 
the danger is rarely scen till it is so imminent that there is no 
time to deal with it, and a war of classes follows. History is 
full of the record of such wars; but how little wisdom has been 
gained from past experience is evident from the fact that almost 
all the states of Europe are again quailing under a like danger, 
and submitting to despotism, in many instances, as a less evil than 
a servile war. Yet we know well that much and grievous wrong 
had been suffered by the men who swelled the ranks of the 
Jacquerie in France, and the followers of Wat ‘Tyler in England, 
before they attempted so violent a remedy; and the greatest wrong 
of all was that which they themselves did not know to be one,— 
namely, the ignorance and superstition in which they had been 
brought up: for immediate wrongs may be remedied by enact- 
ment, but mediate ones, such as arise from a defective education, 
and are the sources of almost all the crime and misery of the 
world, admit of no sudden cure: and a generation or two must 
pass away ere the “dangerous classes” can be converted into 
happy, and consequently useful members of society. 

The gentry of France in the fourteenth century could see no 
better way of disposing of the unhappy Jacguerie than by 
slaughtering them without mercy: a ready way of silencing dis- 
content, too often resorted to by the indolence of rulers. The 
men were silenced, but the wrongs remained; and the conse- 
quence was a bloody retribution on their descendants four cen- 
turies after; when the proud noblesse of France, with its military 
prestige, its privileges, and its vices, was swept away by the 
popular breath, almost without a struggle. But it is rarely that 
an excited populace chooses the wisest leaders, and still more 
rare is it that either leaders or people are fully aware of the true 
remedy of their grievances. Even after all the miseries of her 
revolution, France was still seeking the best mode of dealing 
with “ Les Classes Dangereuses ;” and the dynasty of Orleans 
was driven from the throne by a popular movement almost 
before the question proposed by the Academy had elicited 
M. Fregier’s reply. And what has followed? Europe reeking 
with blood gives the answer! Its rulers have found no better 
solution of the difficulty than the gentry of France found in the 
fourteenth century: they “have made a desert, and have called 
it peace;” but will a soil manured with gore grow no rank 
weeds? The experience of ages says the contrary. When 
Frederick Barbarossa drove the plough over the earth that 
was once Milan, he thought he had quelled the insurrectionary 
spirit for ever: we look onwards for a few years, and Milan 
has risen from its ashes, and the gredtest of the Swabian 
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emperors is a fugitive before the Lombard league. Recent 
events have shown that the sword is not now, any more than 
formerly, the best pacificator; and we in England gaze on the 
state of the Continent with the same uneasy feeling which those 
experience who see the fire still smouldering in a neighbouring 
house, uncertain how soon it may break out again, and fearing, 
that if it does, the party-wall may prove but an insufficient defence. 

It is to the credit of this nation that, in the midst of a retro- 
grade movement on the part of most of the continental govern- 
ments, which aim at restoring the superstitions and ignorance 
of the middle ages, fettering free thought, and subduing oppo- 
sition instead of amending the laws, we have dared to look the 
evil in the face, and demand of ourselves how it is to be re- 
moved: for we, too, have our “dangerous classes;” we, too, 
have tried the effect of the jail, the whip, and the gibbet, and 
the result has been somewhere about 28,000 committals in a 
year, of which 13,000 are of young persons under 17 years of 
age. ‘The good sense and good feeling of the country has been 
shocked at such results, and the appointment of the Committee 
of the House of Commons, whose first report is now pub- 
lished, was the consequence of the growing anxiety to see some 
effectual remedy applied to the mischief. 

Happily for England, its inhabitants are not accustomed to 
wait for either the legislature or the executive government when 
any great work is to be done; and whilst successive ministries 
were trying experiments on secondary punishments, and com- 
mittees were examining into facts, and taking down evidence, 
individuals were acting; individuals, too, for the most part, in 
so humble a station that, till the results of their exertions be- 
came important, the public in general knew little of what was 
going on. And here it deserves to be noticed, that it was not 
among politicians and political economists that this labour of love 
began. The first teachers and reformers of the destitute and 
criminal, had never heard of any system but that of Christ, knew 
no philosophy but that of the gospel: they knew that the badge of 
their Christian profession was “love one towards another,” that 
“God is no respecter of persons;” they felt that his great work 
had once been confided to ignorant, simple men, whose best 
learning consisted in knowing how to suffer and die for the truth, 
and they followed in their steps. We shall presently see what 
these good simple-minded men and women effected with their 
— philosophy. 

e it a fault or be it an advantage, that in England the legis- 
lature moves lazily, and rarely accomplishes any great measure 
without a considerable amount of pressure from without, the fact 
is so: and thus, for many years, committees have been appointed 
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at intervals to inquire into the evils attending the administration 
of our criminal law, whose reports have, in due time, been pub- 
lished in ponderous blue books, measured by weight—as in the 
case of the one now before us, which is warranted to weigh no 
more than four vounds four ounces; but the motions founded 
upon them have been proposed in speeches pronounced to empty 
benches, and have generally been either got rid of by the 
‘previous question,” or have merely given rise to some in- 
efficient measure, which, being addressed only to the present 
and patent evil, and leaving the root of it untouched, is found 
unavailing, and silently abandoned. Such was the case when a 
Committee of the House of Commons was, in 1838, charged 
with an inquiry into the evils resulting from making transporta- 
tion to Australia the penalty of offences of a deeper dye than a 
moderate imprisonment inight be supposed to correct. On that 
occasion the committee, after examining twenty-four witnesses, 
came to these resolutions :— 

“1. That transportation to New South Wales, and to the 
settled districts of Van Diemen’s Land, should be discontinued 
as soon as possible. 

“2. That crimes now punishable by transportation should, in 
future, be punished by confinement, with hard labour at home or 
abroad, for periods varying from two to fifteen years.” 

In consequence of this, Sir William Molesworth, who had 
been chairman of the committee, bronght forward a motion in 
the House of Commons to abolish transportation. This was on 
May 5, 1840. The terms of the- motion were, “That the 
punishment of transportation should be abolished, and the peni- 
tentiary system of punishment be adopted in its stead as 
soon as practicable, and that the funds to be derived from the 
sales of waste lands in New South Wales and Van Diemen’s 
Land ought to be anticipated by means of loans on that security 
for the purpose of promoting extensive emigration to these 
colonies,” and thus provide means for diluting, at least, the con- 
centrated moral poison which had been so recklessly poured out 
upon those unhappy countries. Lord John Russell admitted 
the truth of the principles of punishment laid down by Sir W. 
Molesworth, and also of a great deal of what had been urged 
by him as the result of the system of transportation; promised 
to give consideration to it, &c., &c., and—moved the previous 
question. ‘The benches on both sides the house were nearly empty. 

The cause, however, was not abandoned: Archbishop Whately, 
who had been the principal mover in the business, on the 9th of 
May of the same year, made a speech in the House of Lords 
which drew universal attention. In it he brought forward facts 
of so revolting a nature that men shuddered as they heard, and 
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thus summed up his subject: “We have, as it were, founded, and 
endowed, and patronized a university of wickedness—it would 
surely be inexcusable to go on cherishing and supporting it, and 
supplying it with continued reinforcements of criminals and free 
settlers thrown together ; the teachers, as it might be expressed, 
and the learners of villany and profligacy, till the whole popu- 
lation shall have grown up into a numerous and powerful nation, 
exhibiting, on a great scale, a strange and appalling specimen of 
the utmost point to which the human race can be degraded and 
depraved by a system.” ‘The specch was published as a separate 
pamphlet, with this appropriate motto from Lord Bacon’s “ Essay 
on Plantations”— 

“Tt is a shameful and unblessed thing to take the scum of the 
people, and wicked condemned men, to be the people with 
whom you plant.” 

The. impression made by this inquiry was such, that, for a 
time, the punishment of transportation was almost abandoned, 
and no convicts were sent out till they had undergone a sort of 
purifying process in some one of the penitentiary prisons which, 
about this time, had been established; but the difficulty of finding 
places of detention in England, as the number of criminals 
increased, was such, that again the old plan was resorted to, of at 
least sending them out of the way. The colonies, in the mean 
time, had received great additions to their population from free 
settlers; and those, shocked at the prospect of a fresh inunda- 
tion of crime, remonstrated in strong terms on the impolicy and 
injustice of such a proceeding: but the Home Government insisted, 
and but that fortunately the discovery of gold in the neighbour- 
hood of the Australian settlements has rendered transportation a 
boon instead of a punishment, and thus must necessarily put a stop 
to the system, it would probably have been persevered in; not 
from any doubt as to its positive evils, but because, as we set off 
with stating, the first principles of criminal law are even yet 
scarcely understood, and because the sources of criminality have 
never yet been duly inquired into. 

It was whilst the impression made by this revelation of the 
abominations of our penal colonics was yet fresh, that public 
attention was called to a subject of a very different kind, and 
yet essentially the same. We were suddenly surprised by the 
spectacle of a large number of the young thieves and vagabonds 
which infested the streets of London, and other great cities, 
entering voluntarily into schools where they were taught the sin 
and folly of the life they were leading; and the promoters of 
this movement boldly challenged inquiry, and averred that 
already many had been turned trom a life of crime to honest in- 
dustry, by the friendly exhortations of the teachers who had not 
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scrupled to call round them those wretched outcasts of society. 
So obscure were the beginnings of this movement; so unex- 
pectedly did it flash on public notice, that it is hardly possible to 
trace precisely either its origin or its date, but it seems generally 
agreed that a poor lame shoemaker at Portsmouth, whose death 
occurred in 1839, was the first whose benevolent heart conceived 
the plan which was followed up afterwards on so large a scale. 
We quote his history as an encouraging proof of how much may 
be done, with very small means, for the benefit of our fellow- 
creatures, where a true Christian spirit exists. He had been 
lamed by an accident at the age of fifteen, but 


“ He worked on at the trade he had taken to, and not only maintained 
himself, but was able to adopt and bring up a nephew, who was, like 
himself, a cripple. It was in thinking over the best mode of educating 
this boy that the thought struck him that the companionship of another 
child would render learning easier and pleasanter to him than if he had 
to study alone; he accordingly found a companion for his nephew, 
in the son of a poor woman, his neighbour. The experiment was suc- 
cessful; so successful, that in a short time two or three others were 
added to the class. After a time, he added to its numbers, till it con- 
sisted of forty scholars, including twelve little girls. The pupils he 
taught were the destitute and neglected—‘ the little blackguards,’ as he 
called them—and many a time he has been known to go out upon the 
public quay and tempt such as these by the offer of a roasted potato, or 
some such simple thing, to enter his school. There is something in the 
voice and manner of an earnest, truthful man, which is irresistible: it 
is an appeal made to the divine image, of which there is some trace still 
left even in the most corrupted heart ; and it was seldom, therefore, that 
the summons of John Pounds passed unheeded; and, when once at the 
school, his scholars seldom needed urging to come a second time: for 
their master taught them not only ‘ book-learning, as he called it, but 
his trade ; if they were hungry, he gave them food ; if ragged, he clothed 
them as best he could; and added to all this, he joined in their sports. 
What wonder that they loved him, or that when he died,—and his death 
was sudden, at the age of seventy-two,—the poor children who then 
formed his class wept, and some of them fainted at hearing the news.”— 
Philosophy of Ragged Schools, p. 42. 

Good old John Pounds went to his rest amid the blessings and 
the thanks of those whom he had rescued from misery and vice. 
But no one in Portsmouth appears to have picked up the 
prophet’s mantle ; and it was at the other extremity of Britain 
that the next attempt was made. In 1841, Sheriff Watson, of 
Aberdeen, struck with the state of the destitute children of that 
neighbourhood, formed a society to supply the means of affording 
instruction to the vagrant children of that city; and very soon 
it was seen that, in order to make this instruction effectual, 
food must be offered, and industrial occupation supplied, or 
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they could never be reclaimed from beggary. This was done, 
and was 


“Followed up after a time ona larger scale, and the police were 
instructed by the magistrates to convey any child found begging in the 
streets to a large room, which also served as a soup-kitchen; and 
thither, on the 19th of May, 1845, seventy-five children, boys and girls, 
were taken. The scene which ensued was almost indescribable: con- 
fusion, uproar, quarrelling, fighting, and language of the most horrible 
kind, were to be encountered and vanquished. The task was a hard 
one, but the committee, before the evening, succeeded in establishing 
something like order. The children were then told that this place was 
open for them to return daily; but they were, at the same time, told 
that whether they did so or not, they would no longer be allowed to beg, 
since food no less than instruction was offered to them there. The next 
day, the greater portion returned. . . . The report of the committee of 
managers states, as the most gratifying result—‘ That whereas, a few 
years since there were 320 children in the town, and 328 in the county 
of Aberdeen who, impelled by their own or their parents’ necessities, to 
eater for their immediate wants, prowled about the streets, and roamed 
far and wide through the country, cheating and stealing their daily 
avocation,—now, a begging child is rarely to be seen, and juvenile crime 
is comparativedy unknown.” —Phil. Ragg. Schools, p. 45. 

Already other benevolent persons had taken the same view of 
the necessities of the London poor; and ragged schools— 
namely, schools for children of so low a grade that they had not 
the means of decent appearance, were established in more than 
one of the haunts of misery and vice; but the insufficient funds 
of these first schools rendered it impossible to afford either food 
or industrial occupation; for the teachers were most of them 
veluntary ones, who gave their services gratis, and could not be 
as regular in their attendance as a paid master; and the expe- 
riment was, by most who heard of it, regarded as one whose 
success was so problematical, that few were inclined to give 
at all liberally towards the support of these establishments. 
In 1844, however, Lord Shaftesbury, then Lord Ashley, after 
having conferred with some of the main supporters of the ragged- 
schools, gave his aid in the formation of a society, called the 
Ragged Schools Union, whose object was to collect subscriptions 
more widely, and apportion the sums thus received in aid of the 
schools most in need of assistance. But, 


“Unfortunately the very circumstance which made these schools 
most desirable, excited a prejudice against them, and checked the current 
of charitable liberality. ‘Thieves and vagabonds were here received, 
kindly treated, and instructed; they had thus a better chance than the 
children of honest labourers, whom no one sought out ;—it was offering 
@ premium to vice.’ Many very worthy people insisted that ‘ misery is 
the appointed punishment of sin, and that to attempt to rescue these 
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children from the state into which their own and their parents’ mis- 
deeds had brought them, was detrimental to society by confounding the 
distinctions of right and wrong, lessening the divinely-appointed penalty 
of crime, and thus weakening the deterring force of such examples of 
suffering.’ Others, again, insisted that ‘the evil habits in these children 
would be too strong for any instruction to eradicate, and that the 
attempt was a mere throwing away of time and money, which might be 
better employed.’ Nay, it has even been urged that the congregating 
together at these schools led to greater corruption, and that the incen- 
tives to crime were likely to be increased by bringing so many young 
thieves and vagabonds together. From these various reasons the funds 
of the Ragged School Union have been so curtailed,—never amounting 
to more than 520/. yearly subscriptions,—(the donations have been 
more liberal), that it is wonderful that so much, rather than so little, has 
been done.” —Piel. Ragg. Schools, p. 48. 


Futile as these objections were, and triumphantly as they have 
been answered by the results which can now be pointed out, they 
were sufficient to throw difficulties of a serious kind in the way 
of the undertaking; and it required no little courage and per- 
severance to continue exertions derided by some, condemned by 
others, and weighing heavily on the pecuniary means of those 
who felt whither their Christian duty led, and neither could nor 
would be scared from their path. The difficulties were increased, 
too, by the fact, that many of the persons engaged in the work 
were dissenters of different denominations; they were seeking 
to teach the principles of the gospel to perishing souls, as the best 
guide to happiness and well-being in this life even; but whose in- 
terpretation of those principles was to be adopted? The question 
was one which tested sharply the motives by which these persons 
were actuated: were these miserable children to be sacrificed 
to a disputed tenet, a rubric, or a rule of conference; or were 
souls to be cared for, and sectarian differences abandoned? All 
honour be to the benevolent hearts which hesitated not in the 
choice! Necessarily brought to the point of examining how far 
their differences were fundamental and essential, they discovered 
that they were small and unimportant; and with a quiet good 
sense and good feeling which it is impossible to praise too highly, 
they tacitly dropped all invidious distinctions of sect, turned to 
the broad principles of Christian duty, and understood at last the 
saying, “1 will have mercy, and not sacrifice.” 

When Dr. Guthrie, of the Edinburgh schools, was lately 
examined before the committee of the House of Commons, he 
was asked whether he meant to say that the children, on quitting 
these schools, would not know to what denomination of Christians 
they belonged? The answer was unhesitating, “Ido; but they 
would be Christians ;” and many a deep thought may well grow 
out of that mild reply ; for how much of the spirit of the Great 
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Master, whom all acknowledge, enters into the fierce controversies 
of sects, is a question that has often been seriously and sadly 
asked, and has hardly ever, as yet, met with due consideration. 

The workers in this great cause were now becoming numerous; 
and “a desire having been expressed by many to meet and confer 
on this important subject,” a circular, signed by a long and 
respectable list of names, was sent round, inviting all who were 
interested in the matter in hand to meet at Birmingham 
December 10th, 1851. The object of the conference cannot be 
better described than in their own words. It was to take into 
consideration 


“The condition and treatment of the ‘perishing and dangerous 
classes’ of children and juvenile offenders, with a view of procuring such 
legislative enactments as may produce a beneficial change in their actual 
condition and their prospects. 

“The children whose condition requires the notice of the conference 
are— 

“1st. Those who have not yet subjected themselves to the grasp of 
the law, but who, by reason of the vice, neglect, or extreme poverty of 
their parents, are inadmissible to the existing school establishments, 
and, consequently, must grow up without any education; almost inva- 
riably forming part of the ‘ perishing and dangerous classes, and ulti- 
mately becoming criminals. 

“2ndly. Those who are already subjecting themselves. to police 
interference by vagrancy, mendicity, or petty infringements of the 
law. 

“ 3rdly. Those who have been convicted of felony, or such misde- 
meanours as involved dishonesty. 

“The provision to be made for these three classes, are— 

“For the first, free day schools. 

“For the second, industrial free schools, with compulsory attend- 
ance. 

“ For the third, penal reformatory schools. 

“ The legislative enactments needed to bring such schools into opera- 
tion, are— 

“ For the free day schools, such extension of the present governmental 
grants from the Committee of Council on Education as may secure their 
maintenance in an effective condition, they being, by their nature, at 
present excluded from aid, yet requiring it in a far higher degree than 
those on whom it is conferred. 

“For the industrial feeding schools, authority to magistrates to en- 
force attendance at such schools, of children of the second class, and to 
require payment to the supporters of the schools for each child from 
the parish in which the child resides, with a power to the parish officers 
to obtain the outlay from the parent, except in cases of inability. 

“For the penal reformatory schools, authority to magistrates and 
judges to commit juvenile offenders to such schools instead of to prison, 
with power of detention to the governor during the appointed period, 

{Vol. LX. No. CXVII.]—New Senrirs, Vol. IV. No. I. 
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the charge of maintenance being enforced as above.”—eport of the 
Proceedings of a Conference, &e., p. v. 

The meeting was numerous, and after two days’ discussion on 
the objects of the Conference, a committee was appointed for 
transacting business, and promoting the ends in view. Of these, 
Sir John Pakington was one: but, the following February, he 
was appointed one of the ministers of the Crown, and on resign- 
ing his post, as a member of the Committee of Conference, he 
signified to the other members, that being no longer able to give 
his own attention to the business, he would put it into the hands 
of a select committee of the House of Commons; which was 
accordingly chosen, and has just published the report of its 
proceedings during last Session. 

*Perishing and dangerous classes”—these are strong words ; 
and is it in England, where millions are yearly spent in the relief 
of the destitute ; where every ill that flesh is heir to has its appro- 
priate hospital ; where the slave rises a free man the moment he 
sets foot on her holy soil; where every grievance finds a voice 
to proclaim it in one or other house of parliament; and where, 
if these means all fail, the people have yet the right to assemble 
and petition for redress ;—is it in this happy country,—as it is 
generally deemed,—that there are perishing and dangerous 
classes? Let us examine into the facts of the case. 

For a long time almost every serious offence against person 
or property was punished with death, and the penalty was 
unsparingly inflicted on the principle assumed by some of our 
older judges, that the man being hardened in crime, no reforma- 
tion was to be expected, and that society ought to be freed from 
his future depredations or violence. ‘The remedy at least was 
effectual as far as it went, but as the age advanced in civilisation 
and refinement, more humane thoughts arose; prosecutors, 
juries, and judges, sickened alike at the infliction of this 
extreme penalty for mere thefts; one offence after another was 
removed from the list of those punishable capitally; and impri- 
sonment with or without hard labour, and transportation to the 
colonies, were substituted. But it was very soon found that 
these secondary punishments were attended with many and 
great evils; those consequent on transportation have already 
been noticed; and when imprisonment was the penalty inflicted, 
the intercourse between the prisoners, which could scarcely be 
wholly avoided, subjected the less guilty to the contamination of 
the more depraved, and he who was at first imprisoned for a 
small offence was instructed by greater adepts in the mode of 
committing worse crimes with more chance of impunity, formed 
acquaintances which exercised a baneful influence on his future 
life; in short, in the phrase of Archbishop Whately, graduated 
in crime in one of its special universities. 
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It was now allowed that the deterring from crime by the 
dread of punishment was only one of the ends to be proposed ; 
nay, it began to be suspected that even this end was not attained; 
for gaols were no longer places of loathsome misery; the pri- 
soner’s health, and cleanliness, and food’; were looked to, and 
when his animal wants were cared for, the grovelling mind of 
the common criminal thought little of the fact that he was within 
the walls of a prison. If the prison, therefore, was no longer 
dreadful, it was desirable to make it at least an instrument of 
reform ; penitentiaries were built accordingly; every gaol had its 
visiting chaplain and its school, solitary confinement, silence, sepa- 
ration, every plan, in short, which had been supposed to succeed 
in any country, was tried, but still without any sensible dimi- 
nution of crime, which, in spite of all these attempted remedies, 
has rather increased than otherwise, especially among a class 
which ought, at any rate, to have been free from the passions 
and vices of manhood. Every session has produced some fresh 
regulation for the treatment of juvenile offenders, but still 
juvenile crime is the monster evil of the country, and still 
Parliament is inquiring into the medns of abating it. 

There must be a cause for this unnatural state of things. We 
can conceive that a man may be pushed by strong passions into’ 
bold and irregular modes of gratifying them, but a child is 
naturally timid from a consciousness of his as yet undeveloped 
powers. Nature calls for no gratifications at that age but food 
and play; and the child, even if his mental and moral faculties 
should remain wholly uncultivated, and he should scarce rise 
above the grade of a young animal, would naturally be satisfied 
with these gratifications as well as a kitten or a lamb. Why 
then do we find the precocious child of cities frequenting “ flash 
houses,” and aping the vices of older men, without the stimulus 
of the same passions? Nature is forced and violated by the 
course pursued. Yet from 12,000 to 13,000 of these under- 
graduates in crime come annually before our courts of law to 
suffer a penalty more or less severe, and almost certainly to 
return again and again to the prisoner’s dock, till, finally, they 
assume the degree of a burglar or a murderer. It is an univer- 
sally acknowledged axiom, that in order to counteract the ten- 
dencies of nature, a long and careful education is necessary, yet 
we find that in these children the tendencies of nature are super- 
seded. What then is the course of education which has been 
pursued ? and why has society, which exercises such large rights 
for the protection of person and property never thought of 
guarding the child from an unnatural and forced education 
which he has no power to resist, and of which the results are no 
less fatal to himself than dangerous to the community? These 

L2 
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were the questions which forced themselves on the consideration 
of individuals in all quarters of the kingdom, as statistical tables, 
and the facts connected with them, became more known; and 
the hope that the united labours of many might bring a remedy 
to the evil, led to the Birmingham Conference, from whose 
report we take some of the statements which follow. 

The children exposed to these evil influences are mainly— 

1. Orphans, or children abandoned by their parents, who, 
being driven by necessity to small acts of dishonesty in order to 
attain food, meet, either in prison, or in the usual haunts of these 
houseless wanderers, others more advanced in crime, and are led 
by them into farther offences. 

2. Children of very destitute parents, who being frequently 
without food, or wandering in the streets, fall in with bad com- 
panions, and are led into the same courses. 

3. Children of thieves, and other depraved characters, who 
undergo a regular training in the arts of picking pockets, &c., 
and are punished by their parents if they do not bring home a 
sufficient booty each day. 

Of these three classes it is calculated that there are 150,000; 
that is to say, there are in England. 150,000 children either 
criminal already, or in training to become so! Can we wonder 
that crime increases? And all that has hitherto been done by 
the State for these unfortunate children is—one model prison at 
Parkhurst, calculated for about 650 inmates, besides which, 
there are gaol schools where young prisoners are taught. But 
only those whose offence is grave enough to have been visited 
with a sentence of transportation are eligible for Parkhurst, and 
the child is, therefore, left to go through all the previous degrees 
of vice before any serious attempt is made to secure him from 
the depth of degradation which forms his passport to the asylum 
provided for him by the State. When the crime is of a lighter 
character, and the young thief has not yet qualified himself for 
Parkhurst, but is only sentenced to a few weeks of ordinary 
imprisonment, it would be irrational to suppose that any progress 
could be made in reformation even if we had not positive testi- 
mony to the contrary; but this testimony we actually have from 
a witness before the Committee of the House of Commons. 
The following are some of his replies :— 

“When were you sent to prison? ‘About four years ago,’ ¢.¢., as 
appears from previous questions at between thirteen and fourteen years 
of age.—‘ How many times have you beenin prison? ‘ Twice.’—‘ Was 
your imprisonment of any use to you?’ ‘ No, not in the least.’ —* Did you 
commit offences soon after you left prison the last time? ‘ Yes; the same 
day.’—*‘ Did the chaplain talk to you privately? ‘No.’—*Do you think 
that the present way that young criminals, young thieves, for instance, are 
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treated tends to reform them? ‘No, it does not.—‘ When a boy comes 
out of prison for an offence of that kind,what generally becomes of him?’ 
‘ Well, some may go home, and some may stop away; they may go on 
again for a living; some have no way of getting a living only in that 
way, and when once their character is gone down, they have nowhere 
to refer to for another character; that is, they are obliged to carry on 
the same way for a living.’—‘ What frightens them most from commit- 
ting the like offences again? ‘I do not know; I never was frightened.’ — 
‘You have known several that have been flogged, and have come out 
and continued their bad practices? ‘ Yes,’—‘ You think that flogging 
has no effect in deterring them? ‘No.’—By Mr. Milner: ‘Do you 
think it of any good to a boy to be shut up for atime in solitary con- 
finement to think about himself? ‘No, I was shut up for three days in 
a dark cell, and directly I came out I had three more, and then three 
more, making nine days.’ ”—Minutes of Evidence, p. 245. 

This youth, who had past through all the discipline of the 
gaol unavailingly, subsequently fell into the hands of one of the 
ragged-school teachers, of whom we shall presently have more 
to say, and under his mild influence, without coercion of any 
sort, was induced to learn a trade, and maintain himself by 
honest industry. We must, therefore, consider him as reformed, 
not by, but in spite of, the gaol:discipline. But let us proceed. 

One-eighth of the offences yearly committed against the law, 
are by children, and one-fourth by persons under twenty years 
of age and the statistics of crime show a growing increase in 
the proportion that juvenile criminals bear to adults. “ The 
number of criminals under twenty years of age,” says Mr. Pear- 
son, in his evidence before a select committee of the House of 
Lords, “committed to prison in the year 1835, was 6803, or one 
in 449 of the population between ten and twenty years of age, 
while in 1844 they amounted to 11,348, or one in 304 of the 
population of the same age. Although the three following years 
show a decrease in the number of commitments and convictions 
in respect of the whole population of England and Wales, yet the 
stated decrease during the three years is in respect of the adult 
population only, as, upon comparison of the two periods, the 
number of commitments and convictions of juvenile offenders 
has increased in the latter three years upwards of 7 per cent.” 

Last year, the commitments to the Liverpool gaol were above 
9500, and of these 1100 were under sixteen years of age. The 
following is the account given by the Rev. T. Carter, the chap- 
lain, of the effect of imprisonment on such :— 

“T take a page at random from the school register of four years ago, 
and I find that of the thirty whose names are upon that page, not selected 
cases, but taken in the order in which they came to gaol, eighteen have 
been transported, two are now in gaol, having been frequently recom- 
mitted in the meantime; one out of the thirty is in employment; one 
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has emigrated ; two have died, one immediately after being discharged, 
the other shot in the street during a public disturbance ; leaving six out 
of the thirty whose history I have not been able to trace. I find, also, 
that the average number of times in gaol of these thirty is eight and a 
half, and the average time spent by them in gaol is fifteen months. . . . 
I find that, taking forty-two individuals (male adults), at this moment 
in Liverpool gaol, who were first received there as juvenile thieves, the 
aggregate commitments amount to 401, or nine and a half times each, 
on the average. These are all known thieves, and their cases are looked 
on, humanly speaking, as entirely hopeless. Of the forty-two instances 
to which I have referred, there are six under sentence of transportation. 
One first commenced his career of crime at the age of nine years, and 
has been nineteen times in gaol ; and, when I mentionthat, 1 need not 
bring forward any further proofs of the uselessness of all attempts at 
reformation, so long as there is not a radical change in the present 
vicious arrangements. There is another, of twenty years of age, who, 
since being sentenced to transportation, has made a violent and deter- 
mined attempt on the life of one of the officers of the prison. I will 
show the same results with the females. Out of twenty-six females, all 
of whom commenced as juveniles, I find that twenty-five have been in 
gaol on an average seven times each; the other, I do not think it fair 
to bring forward, as an average example, because she has been fifty-seven 
times in gaol. The average time each is known to spend in gaol is five 
years. I think I have established my position, that the Liverpool gaol, 
although singled out for special commendation by the inspector of 
prisons, is the most effectual institution that can be devised for trans- 
mitting and propagating crime.”—Report of the Birm. Conf. p. 66. 

To this we may add the report of the Rev. W. Osborn, chap- 
lain of the Bath gaol, showing the career of fifty-three children, 
first imprisoned in the year 1844:—*“ They were all,” he says 
“first committals, and, in the course of the next six years, 
they had passed through the gaol 216 times, costing no less than 
6063. dr these, only five have been in any degree reformed, 
fifteen have been transported,” and thirty are now in training for 
the same fate. 

Our limits will not allow us to multiply extracts from the 
several speeches of recorders of boroughs, gaol chaplains, &c. &c., 
all tending to prove the same thing, namely, the utter ineffi- 
ciency of our present system, whether we view it as the means 
of deterring from crime, or of refurming the offenders; and then 
arises the question as to why the present system, costly as it is to 
the state, is thus ineffective. We will endeavour to give a 
solution to the problem, and show not only why the present 
system is ineffective, but also what might be substituted in its 
room with almost a certainty of success. 

When we find some machine destined for a particular purpose 
fail of doing its allotted work, we do not abandon our purpose as 
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an impossible thing, but we conclude that since we have to work 
with material substances governed by immutable laws, impressed 
upon them from the very first by a higher power than ours, we 
must have overlooked some one or more of these laws in the 
arrangement of our machinery. We have, perhaps, miscal- 
culated the amount of friction; or we have overlooked the 
chemical action of one substance on another; or made some 
other of the thousand mistakes which half-instructed men will do 
in their first attempts to grapple with the great laws of the 
material universe: we inform ourselves better, we remedy our 
blunders by the aid of scientific research, and finally we succeed. 
Just thus we ought to reason with regard to failures in legislation 
and government: the questions are more complicated, no doubt, 
but we must, after all, return to the laws of the matcrial we have 
to deal with. If we would govern men, we must study the laws 
of man’s nature, for these too were imposed on him by a mightier 
power than ours; and if we contravene them, we shall find, as in 
the case of the machine above supposed, that we have thrown away 
our money, and failed of our purpose. When the founders of 
the monastic orders imagined that by pledging men to celibacy 
and poverty, they should promote holiness and piety, what was 
the result? They had overlooked some of the great laws of 
nature, and the consequences are but too well known. The 
failures which we perpetually see in the results of our legal pro- 
visions are in like manner the consequence, in all probability, of 
our disregard of some of the great laws of human nature. Legis- 
lators know that fear is astrong motive, and they have depended 
on it far too much, for it is not the only one. Not a day passes 
which does not afford instances of other emotions capable of 
overcoming this; and, consequently, of neutralizing all the 
results calculated on. When Davy applied his chemical science 
to the copper sheathing of ships, and prevented its corrosion, he 
had applied a true principle to a practical purpose; but it had 
not occurred to him that when the copper bottom was no longer 
cleansed by corrosion it would become foul; and, practically, 
it was found that the ships thus sheathed would not sail. 
Thus we learn our science from our failures, for it is much to 
have learned what is not the right course, and he would be un- 
worthy of the name of a philosopher who should insist that the 
failure was merely accidental, and that, by persisting in the same 
course without further inquiry, success would at last be attained. 
We have failed of attaining our object: we have sought to deter 
from crime,—it has increased ;—we have endeavoured to reform 
the criminal,—he returns again and again to the gaol, growing 
more hardened with increasing years: then we have overlooked 
some great law of man’s nature, and our first business should be 
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to examine these laws more accurately, in order that, by 
shaping our measures accordingly, we many ensure better 
success. 

Now, it is well known that the preservation of either the indivi- 
dual or the species is not trusted to a reasoning process as to the 
fitness of perpetuating the race of man upon the earth, nor to 
fear of the insufficiency of man to defend himself single-handed 
agnens the force of the elements, or the attacks of wild beasts: 
pleasure is attached to the gratification of natural appetites, and 
we eat, sleep, &c., not because it is wise and expedient to do so, 
but because there is an immediate satisfaction attending the 
gratification of animal wants. If we look into man’s motives 
of action, we shall find invariably that pleasure, either present or 
remote, is the moving spring ofall, even of the enthusiast who de- 
spises the good things of this world; for he looks for something 
better hereafter, which is to be won by present mortification and 
abasement. Happiness of some sort is the object which lies at 
the bottom of every man’s wishes, though what that happiness 
may be, depends on the degree of intellectual culture, and the 
pleasure of a Herschel or a Faraday will differ greatly from that 
of the poor boy in the street, gnawing a cake of gingerbread, or 
that of the ploughman who gazes triumphantly on the straight 
furrow before him; but all will seek the gratification most ap- 
propriate to their habits of thought. Pain, or uneasiness of 
whatever kind, is felt to be uncongenial to our nature,—a thing 
to be avoided; and, when felt, awakening feelings of displeasure 
which it requires long discipline to control. In few words we 
may lay it down as an axiom, that the normal state of man is 
that of enjoyment,—pain, the abnormal. 

If we now look at the usual beginnings of crime, we shall see that 
it is but the irregular development of this instinctive longing for 
pleasure ; labour is toilsome, and therefore displeasing; besides, 
a child’s labour is rarely for himself,—a companion boasts to 
him of the apples and cakes which he can procure by petty 
theft, without any labour at all; and he transgresses in the 
expectation of procuring a greater pleasure than he is wont to 
enjoy. He is not doing evil for the sake of evil, but he is seek- 
ing a natural gratification. Follow him through his career of 
sin; is it not always some ignis fatuus of pleasure which lures 
him on from one crime to another, plunging him indeed deeper 
in misery, but still promising enjoyment ? 

We do not find that the drunkard is deterred from the plea- 
sure of his liquor by the knowledge that loss of health and ruin 
are likely to ensue; the present satisfaction outweighs the more 
distant penalty; besides, some drink without such evil con- 
sequences, he thinks, and why may not he? Just so reasons the 
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criminal: some, nay many, escape conviction, and why should 
not he? besides, a short imprisonment is no such very terrible 
thing; and when it is over, he is free to lead the same roving 
life again. With these feelings he receives the instructions of 
the schoolmaster and the chaplain for a few weeks: they tell 
him of sin, and set him lessons: he thinks of feasting and amus- 
ing himself within a very short time: the gaolers and persons 
about him are cold and stern, his prison employments are dis- 
agreeable—his heart is not there; can we wonder, then, that 
little is learned in the gaol-school and chapel? But solitary con- 
finement, where a boy, as Mr. Milner says, “may think about 
himself,” will not that avail? Probably not; you take a boy 
possessed of little or no knowledge but such as he has derived 
from his vicious courses ; you place him in a lonely cell, and you 
expect him to meditate like a philosopher on his duties and his 
destination? Most probably when he thinks about himself it 
will be of the nights he has spent at the “penny gaff” or the 
“flash house,” and of the means to spend more at the same 
places when he gets out again, for the quality of the gratifica- 
tion sought is, as above observed,:in exact proportion to the 
moral and intellectual state of the individual, Whatever dread, 
then, you may establish in a boy’s mind of the consequences of 
his lew gratifications, all you will have obtained will be a more 
anxious calculation of the chances of impunity; the wish for 
the easy gains of thievery will not be lessened, for there has 
been nothing in the severe discipline he has undergone to 
enlarge or elevate the mind; and the only specimen he has seen 
of a regular life, such as is approved by the laws, is harsh and 
distasteful. In order to be virtuous, the love of goodness must 
be established in the mind; and, without any disrespect to 
Lieut.-Col. Jebb, the inspector of Parkhurst, and his favourite 
old serjeants of twenty years’ standing,* we can hardly fancy 
that a man who recommends solitary confinement and a whip- 
ping, as the mild measures to be taken with a child of perhaps 
nine years old, for a first offencet—stealing an apple, or a turnip 





* Lieutenant-Colonel Jebb examined :— 

* Are they not generally military men that you now employ?—(as wardens at 
Parkhurst.) —Most of them are. 

“The consequence is, that they take their orders from their superiors, and 
they see them carried out with the children?—We find that discharged pen- 
sioners, serjeants of good character, who have served 18 or 20 years in the army 
or more, are uniformly kind: to the boys, and considerate in their treatment of 
them. They carry out their orders with precision, and they are unquestionably 
the best officers we can obtain, either for juveniles or adults, where it is neces- 
sary to preserve strict discipline.” —Minutes of Evidence, p. 369. 

¢ - Men your proposition, if I understand, is of confinement for only two or 
three days, and uniformly accompanied by corporal punishment ?—I think a 
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it may be,—or the drill serjeants who carry out the discipline of 
Parkhurst so satisfactorily to the colonel’s mind,—will be exactly 
the people to show the loveliness of Christian benevolence, so as 
to win hearts from the error of their ways, and substitute in- 
dustry and morality for the wild pleasures of the boy thief. 

It is very rarely that men will bring forward their true motives 
naked and entieligal unknowingly they clothe and adorn them 
so as to make a good appearance, before they will trust them to 
the world: and here lies our difficulty, for no one is willing to 
suffer his real thought to be grappled with and stripped of its 
drapery. Were not this the case, the argument would be simple 
enough. ‘The children of parents in easy circumstances have 
fitting food and raiment, and their instruction and amusement 
are both cared for: these children are scarcely ever found in 
the criminal class, and long and large experience confirms the 
observation. ‘Juvenile delinquents,” on the contrary, are for 
the most part destitute of all these advantages,—the children of 
parents who have been unable or unwilling to care for their 
comforts or their instruction: how patent, then, is the conclu- 
sion, that if we give these children food, raiment, instruction, 
and amusement, they will have no further temptation to crimi- 
nality than those of a higher class, and will consequently be- 
come steady and useful members of society. The real objec- 
tions to such a measure are,—the expense that it would entail, 
the fear that the lower classes would elbow the privileges of the 
higher when mentally they were their equals, and the doubt 
whether these privileged classes would find workmen and ser- 
vants among a population thus brought up; but the reasons put 
forward show scarcely any of these ugly features. We hear 
much of the rights of parents over their offspring, of the religious 
scruples which would be wounded by any general system of 
education,—of the danger of making children discontented with 
the rank in which God has placed them, if we afford them an 
education beyond their station,* and such like; but no one 
absolutely buttons his pockets and says, “ I am rich, and I mean 





whipping with a birch rod, combined with a short period of solitary confine- 
ment, would have a deterring effect, if administered for a first offence espe- 
cially.” —\b. p. 376. 

* Lieutenant-Colonel Jebb, in his evidence, says: “ We have found great 
inconvenience at Parkhurst from pushing the attainments of the boys beyond 
what was necessary, to enable them to understand the ordinary rules of arith- 
metic, and to read and write with facility. It was found that, instead of taking 
to employments which were open to them in the colonies, they were looking 
out for situations as clerks and schoolmasters, and getting quite out of their 
sphere: it was positively a disadvantage to them, and it was that which led 
me to recommend a diminution in the school instruction, and an increase in 
the industrial training.” — Minutes of Evidence, p. 363. 
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to keep my money;—to perpetuate a Helot race, hewers of 
wood and drawers of water for my convenience, and it may be 
for the increase of my wealth.” Christianity has at least 
shamed and scared this kind of selfishness from walking un- 
veiled, and no one dares even to his own conscience, to avow 
such motives; yet who can withhold a smile when he hears 
of the rights of parents who have never performed any of 
the duties of such a relation, or of the religious scruples of 
persons who have perhaps scarcely ever heard of a God, or if 
they have, practically disavow the belief by a life of utter care- 
lessness or vice; and as for the station in which these poor 
children are placed, who shall dare to say that a good God has 
destined any of his creatures to a life of miscrable destitution ? 
When a butcher or a brewer’s son is afforded an education by 
his careful parent which enables him to rise to the highest 
honours of the church or the bar, or when a country clergyman’s 
son carves his way to the peerage with his sword, do we blame 
these men for quitting the rank in which God had placed them? 
No; they had ability to be useful in a different station, and they 
used it; the country profited by their services, aud honoured 
them for what they had done, and justly. Let us not, then, try 
to be wiser than our Maker, and think that we are preserving 
good order in the world by cramping and stinting the faculties 
which he has given, whatever be the accident of birth. We 
have paid the penalty of this folly long enough. Even if we 
consider it as a mere question of pounds, shillings, and pence, it 
is time to inquire whether the immense outlay of our stately 
prisons, with their staff of officers,—of our penitentiaries, and our 
penal colonies, may not be turned to better account, and so used 
as to lessen instead of yearly increasing the expence to the 
State. 

It is precisely at this point of the inquiry that the labours of 
the benevolent persons who have devoted themselves to the 
education and training of these outcast children, become im- 
portant; for however true we may believe our theories to be, 
we could hardly expect others to act on them till they had been 
tested by experience. We have said that the aspiration after 
happiness,—which is, in fact, nothing more than the due satis- 
faction of the instincts and faculties given us by our Maker,—is 
a law of our nature, for if existence be anything more than the 
merest chance, these instincts and faculties must have an object; 
and if we be debarred from their exercise, the object of exist- 
ence is defeated. . We have said that it is a consequence of this 
law of our nature that when the instincts and faculties are 
cramped by circumstances, they will develop themselves irregu- 
larly, and this irregular development is the cause of crime ; and 
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we have assumed, as a consequence of this law, that severity, 
solitary confinement, &c., will merely excite a desire to escape 
from so unpleasant a discipline, but will leave the heart un- 
touched; as a corollary we now assume that, by satisfying the 
natural craving of the child for kindness, and supplying, even in 
a moderate degree, the urgent wants of the body, the reform of 
the boy thief is likely to be effected. Let us now see the prac- 
tical working of our theory, as exhibited in the evidence of Mr. 
John Ellis, one of the originators of the Brook-street Ragged 
School, which he, and some other worthy men in his own station 
of life, carried on at their private charge for some time. We 
must premise that he was at that period a shoemaker in a small 
way of business: had once, according to his own account, been 
careless as to religion—in fact, an unbeliever; but finding such 
uncertainty as to matters of the highest import a painful state, 
he had studied the question till he convinced himself of the 
truth of Christianity, and, being convinced, showed the sincerity 
of his belief in his life. Struck with the miserable state of the 
children who thronged the streets in his part of the town,—he 
lived at 117, Albany-street, and his friends inhabited the same 
mart AP on early as 1843, they determined on opening a 

ed school; and, notwithstanding the riot and disorder which 
they had to encounter at its first opening, soon assumed the 
dominion over those wild spirits which disinterested kindness 
mixed with firmness was likely to ensure. From the end of 
1843 till the beginning of 1847, these true followers of Christ 
gave their time and their money to this labour of love, without 
a hope of either fame or reward in this life. On the 24th of 
January, 1847,” says Mr. Ellis, in his journal, “a gentleman 
who had long indulged the hope that he should one day have 
the opportunity of testing the Christian principles that he pro- 
fessed, arrived,”—and the consequence of this opportune acces- 
sion of a gentleman of fortune was the formation in the follow- 
ing year of an industrial class. They began with three boys, 
aged respectively 17, 19, and 12; the first-mentioned having 
been “a very bad character,—his mother keeping a very bad 
house, and sending him out to thieve:” two more were soon 
added, and by the 4th December, 1848, the class amounted to 
fifteen. Mr. Ellis volunteered his services to teach them shoe- 
making; but we will now let him tell his own tale. 

“Will you proceed to state the way in which these boys were 
treated in the school first and afterwards in your house? ‘I thought 
that one cause of their crime was want of employment ; they had never 
been used to work, and no one had ever taken them by the hand to 
train them into the way of work. I employed them at shoemaking, and 
I made their employment of shoemaking as amusing to them as I pos- 
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sibly could, and I found the boys were very fond of making things 
themselves, such as shoes. I used to go and sit with them for two or 
three hours a day, and I used to tell them that they might, by govern- 
ing their tongue, and governing their tempers, and governing their 
appetites, and governing themselves generally, be much more happy, if 
they would put themselves in harmony with the laws of their own physical 
nature ; and I showed them how wrong it was to break the social laws 
that bind society together, and also the laws of God, and so forth. I 
considered that my conversation with them had a great effect; and J 
provided them with wholesome food, and I gave them clothes to wear, 
and I surrounded them with as many comforts as I possibly could.’ 

“* Will you explain to the committee what was the effect which you 
gradually saw attained upon the mind of these three boys in consequence 
of the attention which you paid them? ‘I at once recognised them as 
my children, and they looked upon me as their father. —‘ Had they at 
first any moral sense?’ ‘No; when I first took them, they did not 
know right from wrong. When Miss Carpenter came to speak to one 
of my lads, she said to him—-* Don’t you think it wrong to steal?’ He 
said he thought it was right. She then asked him—*“ But were you 
not afraid of God?” He said he did not believe there was a God. She 
said to him before she left him—‘“ Would you steal now if you were to 
leave Mr. Ellis?’ He said no, he could not. I endeavoured to con- 
vince these lads that honesty was the best policy, in my conversation 
with them whilst I was at work, and that they were responsible beings; 
that they had immortal souls, and that God being the ruler of the 
universe, would know all that they had done, and all that they had 
said ; so that these boys now, every one of them, move about although 
in my absence, thinking that there is an eye over them.’-—‘ Will you 
explain to the committee up to what point of training you have carried 
these boys in the school, and how you gradually introduced them into 
your house?’ ‘ My principal object always was with those lads to put in 
their power the means of getting a living by teaching them a business: 
with regard to their morals, I thought I could not do better than set before 
them a good example, and I ate with them, and drank with them, and 
slept with them, and I associated myself with them in every way; and, 
as far as religion goes (I don’t profess to bea religious teacher) I showed 
them the law of the gospel as well as I could.‘ Have you had any 
boys that you have been obliged to give up, whom you positively could 
not reclaim?’ ‘I have never seen such a case, and I have confidence 
that if I had any boy who had his right senses about him, I could 
reform him. Give me mind, and I will be bound to convince the 
mind. If I could not convert the heart, I could alter the mind. 
If they had a consciousness of their responsibility, and that the 
Omnipotent eye was upon them, that would be sufficient; but 
they had at first no more idea of a God than a heathen. —‘ Have 
you received warnings from your neighbours, or from the police, 
of the hopelessness to attempt the reformation of these boys? ‘I was 
persuaded by the city missionary, I was persuaded by my friends, I was 
persuaded by the policemen, and by many others, resident near me, not 
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to have anything to do with them—of my inability to reform them. 
I had occasion to go to the station-house once. The inspector advised 
me seriously to abandon the hope of reforming them. He said the 
police had done all they could for them; that they ought, every one of 
them, to be transported, and that it would be far better for me to mind 
my own business, and leave them alone, as they would be sure to 
get transported. I have never troubled them since; and the boys have 
never troubled them.’—‘ How long have they been in your house? 
‘They bave been in my house above two years and a-half. The com- 
mittee gave them up; the committee could not bear the burthen, 
because the funds fell off; it is rather an expensive affair. I have 
taught those boys as effectually, in fact just the same, as if I had had 
a premium for them. I got places for them; and some of the more 
expert ones in the business are now paying me back what they have cost 
me; and they have all solemnly pledged themselves to pay me back by 
their labour every farthing which they have cost me. It has been a 
sacrifice on my part; but / had a strong conviction that if the right means 
were used, the boys could be reformed ; and therefore, for my own satis- 
faction, I have carried the experiment out.’—‘ How have those boys 
that you have taken care of been treated by their comrades, when they 
have met them occasionally?’ ‘ When first we took the boys into the 
school, I thought their companions would have pulled the school down, 
they were so annoyed at it, because the lads we took were what might be 
calied the chiefs of the gangs ; they have come in a body before now, and 
have carried away the lads from the school after we had them there; 
but, of course, the boys soon found which was the best. A boy would 
not be there a month without knowing that it was better to be guided 
by me; and he would choose for himself within a month to live with 
me rather than go back to his old associates. Now these boys have 
succeeded, many of them, in reforming their old associates. I never had 
anything like confinement ; they were always allowed to go out on a 
Sunday, when they had done their work, among their parents and old 
associates.’ —‘ How many boys attended the ragged school at first, on an 
average?’ ‘150.’—‘ Out of these 150 how many have you put in the 
criminal class? ‘One third.’—* You say you have only stopped your 
proceedings owing to the want of funds? ‘Yes.’—‘Do you think 
that, upon the whole one third, if you had the power of bringing 
into operation your plan, it would have met with almost uniform 
success?’ ‘No doubt. One lad said to me, not many weeks ago, that 
he knew many lads that would “square up,” which means, leave off 
thieving, if I would take them; and many have been transported these 
last few years. —‘ And these children would have been saved, supposing 
there had been a reformatory school, conducted any much under the 
system you speak off ‘Yes; undoubtedly. —‘ And you say that this 
mode of treatment has been quite sufficient to keep those fifteen 
children in perfect happiness and obedience towards you, as their 
master? ‘ Yes.’”—Minutes of Evidence, p. 197. 


We may add, that the benevolent friends of this undertaking 
have not contented themselves with attending merely to the 
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bodily wants of their poor children, they have also cared for 
their amusements; and lectures, exhibitions, music, and other 
modes of spending the evening pleasantly, as well as profitably, 
have been resorted to. On no occasion have they misconducted 
themselves. 

At Mettray in France, in the Rauhe Haus at Hamburg, and 
in some other establishments, the same method has been pursued 
on a larger scale, and with encouraging success; and lately Mr. 
Sturge, of Birmingham, much to his honour, has founded an in- 
dustrial school for the reformation of young thieves, and has called 
in Mr. Ellis to assist in the good work. It has already been in 
operation for some months, and bids fair to rival that of Brook- 
street in usefulness. Mr. Ellis*took with him as his assistant 
one of the fifteen boys above mentioned, and finds him a very 
able coadjutor. Their first step was to go to the gaol and pick out 
about a dozen of the boys confined there to commence with, and 
the success thus far has fully justified this excellent man’s san- 
guine anticipations. Our limits will not allow of farther quota- 
tion from the report, from which we have already drawn so 
largely; but those who are interested in the subject would do 
well to make themselves further acquainted with it, which they 
may do at the moderate cost of six shillings. , 

We have hitherto spoken only of the reform of criminals, but 
there is a yet more important part of the subject which remains 
to be considered ; we allude to the actual prevention of crime. 
Nearly a century has elapsed since Beccaria first urged that it 
was “ better to prevent crimes than to punish them,” and that 
“if we would prevent crime we must perfect the system of 
education.” Both appear to be such self-evident propositions, 
that it seems extraordinary that it should be needful to revert to 
them, yet notwithstanding all that has been said by the wise of 
all ages, from Solomon downwards, and all that has been done 
by individuals within these few years, England, as a nation, has 
shown a degree of culpable negligence on this point which can 
hardly be accounted for; and the legislature has indolently stood 
aside to allow the children of the state to be trained in the way 
they should not go, till we are alarmed at the extent of an evil 
which might very easily have been checked had it been attended 
to in time. Among those who have endeavoured to awaken the 
public attention to this most important subject, none have been 
more active than Miss Carpenter, the benevolent sister of Dr. W. 
Carpenter, so well known in the scientific world by his excellent 
works on physiology; and in her present work she has forcibly 
pointed out the defects of our present system. 

“Rogues and vagabonds,” says she, “still baffle the most vigilant 
and energetic magistrates, who can only award them as a punishment 
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a period of repose and cleansing in a gaol, to go forth renovated and 
refreshed for their lawless work. These are the PARENTS of a new 
race, and every generation, if the evil is not arrested, must become more 
hardened and experienced in vice than the former one. No wonder 
that from such a race rise men who, at an early age, are prepared for 
every crime. It is probable that even the existence of such a class of 
persons is unknown to the larger portion of the community, still less 
the extreme degradation of their mode of life.” 

And having given facts to justify her assertion, she adds :-— 

“The only means of rescuing the children from an education which 
probably in each generation will leave a more permanent impression in 
adult age, will be by compulsorily subjecting them to a religious, moral, 
and industrial training.” 

This lady’s residence at Bristol, and habits of visiting among the 
poor, as well as her large experience in ragged and indnstrial schools, 
would have entitled her opinion to our most serious attention, 
even if common sense had not already taught us that it is better 
to be healthy than convalescent, better to have acquired habits 
of self-government, religion, and industry, so as to feel no 
temptation to crime, tian to be snatched like a brand from the 
fire by some individual like John Ellis, of rare talent for his 
work—a talent'so rare that we can never hope to have enough 
of such teachers to empty our prisons. It is quite clear that 
when this religious, moral, and industrial training is most 
needed, the parents will not seek it for their children, since they 
can make them a source of profit by sending them out to beg or 
steal; or if they do not actually train them to crime they are too 
poor to pay, or perhaps too ignorant to wish for instruction for 
their families. It is difficult to provide food, and the child must 
pick it up where he can; or he is an orphan perhaps, and pilfers 
for a maintenance whilst too young and friendless to earn it. 
These are the classes which fill our gaols, and which are now 
too numerous to be dealt with by individuals only. It was, 
therefore, with feelings of no common anxiety that those who 
saw the importance of the matter in hand waited for the expla- 
nation of the measure promised, in rather magnificent terms, by 
Lord John Russell, having for its object a system of national 
education. ‘That measure is now before the public, and we 
need hardly say how general a disappointment it has occasioned. 
This minister, so bold in some things, shrinks from the diffi- 
culties of legislating on such a subject, and quietly falls back on 
the schools already organised under the superintendence of the 
Committee of Privy Council. Yet it is admitted on all sides, 
that these schools have not met the emergency. The old, old 
objection of religious differences is brought forward as a bugbear, 
and the measure from which so much had been hoped shrinks 
down into a simplification of the legal processes with regard to 
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small charities, and a permission to towns to rate themselves in 
farther support of such schools as are already receiving the aid 
of the government! A great nation has called on its legislature 
to rescue thousands of unhappy children from destitution and 
vice, and to remove the opprobrium from its name of being the 
only country of Europe, where public instruction is left to the 
care of private charity, and this scanty measure, cut down to the 
smallest possible cost, and miserably inadequate to meet the 
needs of the population, is all the reply! The best that can be 
said of it is, that it is a step, though a very small one, in the 
right direction; and we may hope perhaps, according to the 
adage, “ce n’est que le premier pas qui coute,” that the next steps 
will be larger and more rapid; but we cannot allow that the 
difficulties in the way of a more comprehensive measure are by 
any means of the magnitude Lord John Russell supposes. It is 
the fundamental principle of every social compact, that wherever 
the safety of life and property is endangered by any man, or set 
of men, the state has a right to interfere, has a claim on those 
whom it protects for the necessary expenses incurred in the 
doing so, and may abridge the liberty of those who use their 
freedom for the disturbance of social order. There could be no 
criminal law if this were not an acknowledged right. Now of 
the three classes of children above mentioned as in the way to 
become criminal, it is quite clear that the parents, from ill-inten- 
tion or incompetence, are promoting their progress in evil, and 
thus rendering them dangerous to the public peace. Who then 
could blame the statesman who should step in, and say to the 
parents, “‘ You have forfeited your parental rights by your per- 
verseness or your neglect, henceforth we will look to the 
education of these children of the state; and instead of waiting 
till they have plundered the public to an inconvenient extent, 
and then by a costly process consigning them to prisons and 
penitentiaries where they are maintained at the charge of the 
state, we will teach them to be honest, industrious, good men, 
who will give no trouble to their neighbours, and be useful 
members of society.” 

Now this cannot be done by the present measure, but the pre- 
sent measure might very easily be made to effect it. The power 
of raising a school rate is thereby given, the mode of applying 
this rate is limited: we would propose to extend it to meet the 
exigency thus:—Where children of the description abovemen- 
tioned are found to exist, it should be competent for any inha- 
bitant of the district to lay an information before the magistrates, 
who should be required thereupon to make inquiry as to the 
facts, and be empowered to summon such persons before 
them as they shall find needful for ascertaining the truth. The 
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facts being substantiated, they should then be required to make 
an order for the reception, gratis, of such child or children into 
the nearest industrial school; and in case of destitution, a further 
order on the relieving officer of the parish, for two or three meals a 
day for each child so received: for it is certain that the creature 
must be fed, and cannot be expected to attend school and 
care for his intellectual wants, unless the cravings of the 
animal nature are satisfied. If there be no industrial school 
within reach, then, on the good old principle of the Saxon law, 
that Christian men are bound to love and do good to their 
neighbours, and that social men are bound to look to the peace 
of the society of which they form a part,—on this principle, which 
still forms the foundation of both our common and statute law— 
we would have power given to the magistrates to make an order 
for the erection of an industrial and feeding school, on the model 
of those which have been found so successful in Aberdeen and 
other places, to be paid for by the school rate. The school thus 
founded should be placed under the authority of a committee of 
ratepayers, and subject to the visits of an inspector, under the 
orders of the Committee of Privy Council. Every part of the 
machinery is ready: it only requires a more active use of it, 
and the present feeling of the public on this subject is such, that 
such a plan would probably be received as a boon, rather than 
resisted as a burthen. As a proof of the urgent necessity of 
such a measure, we may state, that in Westminster, in the year 
1847, out of a population of 16,000 children under twelve years 
of age, 12,000, or three-fourths, do not attend any school; in 
St. Pancras, in the same year, in one district containing 15,000 
children from two to twelve years of age, 8000, or more than 
half, were wholly wjthout instruction. If the cost of such schools 
be objected to, let it be remembered that, in the districts where 
they are most needed, the rental is so ample that a rate of a 
penny or twopence in the pound would meet the demand ;* and 
those who are inclined to urge this objection should also consider 
how much of individual and parochial neglect must have pre- 
ceded a state of things which could call for such interference—a 
neglect which must be characterized as culpable, and, therefore, 
deserving to be mulcted. Moreover, the cost of prosecution, 
with all its concomitant expenses, is quite as large; and if an- 
orderly and industrious population can be reared at no greater 
charge than our criminals now entail upon us, can any man in 
his senses hesitate as to which he would choose ? 


* Mr. Locke, the honorary secretary of the Ragged Schools Union, states 
that in his parish of St. George’s, Hanover-square, a rate of one penny in the 
pound would realise 2000/., which would be far more than would be needed to 
maintain industrial feeding schools for all the destitute children of the parish. 
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But then comes the bugbear of the religious question ; and as 
it seems to alarm all parties, we will give it a little further con- 
sideration; for here, too, as we have noticed above, the diffi- 
culty has been met and vanquished by individuals in the 
numerous ragged schools now established. If, as Lord John 
Russell holds, the nation owes to the children it undertakes to 
rear, an education that will afford them better rules for present 
conduct, and brighter hopes for the future, than can be wrought 
out by algebra, or learned from political economy; still these 
rules and these hopes are the common property of all “ who 
name the name of Christ.” It is not one sect or one church 
alone that teaches “to do justice and to love mercy and to walk 
humbly with our God;” yet what else is required?” If we sum 
up the differences of all the sects that ever have arisen in the 
church, we shall find that they all consist in points of abstract 
doctrine, sufficiently puzzling to the wisest, and quite beyond 
the comprehension of children: points which the enlightened 
teacher, of whatever creed, would endeavour to avoid in the 
instruction he gives to his young pupils. The great moral 
rules, given in the sermon on the mount, can be taught by 
every denomination of Christians without any difference of 
opinion ; all of them agree that, to do to others as we would they 
should do to us, to love our neighbours as ourselves, to forgive 
our enemies, humbly to own our dependence on the Creator, and 
carefully to follow in the steps of Jesus of Nazareth, are essential 
rules of life: each wishes to add something else, but will any one 
venture to deny that the child or the man who acts up to these 
rules has worked out his own salvation, even if he have never 
heard of that something else? To him who thinks that especial 
dogma important, it is so, for himself, but for himself only: no 
man must tamper with his own soul by giving up, in his own 
person, what he considers to be essential; but then, with the 
large charity which true religion enjoins, let us believe that it is 
possible that others may sometimes be right, though we do not 
see it. “ Who art thou that judgest another man’s servant?” says 
the Apostle ; “to his own master he standeth or falleth.” Shall 
we, then, refuse the water of life to the thirsty soul, because 
some one may resist the addition of a flavouring agreeable to our 
palate but not to his? Let us rather give the pure element to 
the perishing wayfarer. About that, no difference of opinion 
can arise. 

We will ask any one who has ever superintended the teaching 
of the Church Catechism to eighty or a hundred children, of all 
ages, in a national school, whether, if he stops any one of them 
short, even in the easiest part—for instance, the ‘ duty to our 
neighbour,” the child has the smallest idea of the — of 
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what he has been saying? And is it for the sake of this parrot- 
like recitation of a form, which no child who learns it by rote 
ever comprehends, that we are to throw away all the advantages of 
early instruction for the rising generation? But, say its advo- 
cates,—though they do not understand it now, they will remember 
it in after life. We will grant this for the sake of the argument, but 
what then? Does the mature man believe merely because he has 
learned some formula by rote in his childhood? If that be so, 
why do we see men who have learned both the catechism and 
articles of the Anglican Church going over to Rome in their 
mature age? But it is not so: if a man be capable of under- 
standing, he is also capable of examining, and he will believe no 
more than appears to him true and reasonable: if he be not 
capable of understanding it, the formula remains a dead letter, 
valle as regards his life or his habits. 

It is not needful that ministers of any denomination should be 
employed in giving the requisite instruction to the children of 
such schools as we propose. The early church surely knew its 
business as well as we do; but the catechists of the first centuries 
were not generally of the presbytery, though to them was 
confided the two or three years’ preparation of neophytes which 
then preceded baptism. The young heathens—for who will dare 
to call them Christians?—to whom we propose to offer the be- 
nefits, not the severities of civilisation, require the aid of the 
catechist to prepare them for the baptism of the heart, without 
which the water sprinkled, and the words spoken by the minister 
are but an empty form ; and, in our day, the schoolmaster repre- 
sents the catechist of the ancient church. If he be not Christian 
enough to be trusted with the religious instruction of the children 
placed under his care, he is not fit for his charge; if he be, then 
let the committee and the inspectors see that he teaches these 
Christian precepts which alone fulfil the condition so much in- 
sisted on of late years, “quod semper, quod ubique, quod ab 
omnibus.” We have already pointed out which they are. When 
these children have been nourished with the “ milk of the word” 
till they have learned to act up te its morality, and have arrived 
at mature age, they will choose for themselves the rites which 
best suit their feelings and their habits, for ceremonies are but 
the outward expression of feeling; and we might then see 
around us a people whose life is in harmony with the faith they 
profess, instead of the nominal Christians but practical atheists, 
which at present compose the majority of all classes. The sen- 
tence may seem a harsh one, but who shall call him a Christian 
who neglects all the duties of his professed faith, and lives as if 
money were his God, and worldly greatness his heaven? From 
such a heartless idolatry as this, as well as from the consequences 
it is likely to entail, “Good Lord deliver us!” 





Art. VI.—Tue Lire or Moore. 


Memoirs, Journal, and Correspondence of Thomas Moore. 
Edited by the Right Honourable Lord John Russell, M.P. 
Vols. I. If. IIL. and IV. 1853. 


7 E never hear or speak of Tom Moore without feelings of 
an almost personal affection, so genial and kindly is the 
nature which beams everywhere in his poetry, like sunshine 
playing among the summer boughs. We know but of one other 
author for whom we have the same affectionate regard, and he 
is so like Moore himself, that at thought of him we are half dis- 
posed to turn Pythagorean, and admit the dreamer’s claim to 
Euphorbus’ shield, and never eat beans again. What Moore 
was in London, must Horace have been in Rome—the same 
genial boon companion—the same sweet lyric poet—the same 
true patriot—the same playful satirist. ‘lake which phase of 
Moore’s character you like, you will find the correspondin 
traits in his Roman prototype: the very subjects which Cala 
their muse—the very accidents of their life—have a curious 
resemblance. Born of lowly parentage, each raised himself to a 
position of honourable intimacy with the highest of the land; 
and each looked back with mindful love to the old home and 
the fond parent. “ Nil me peniteat sanum patris hujus” (never 
while in my senses will I be ashamed of such a father), says 
Horace, the friend of Augustus and of Mecenas; and Moore’s 
mother never failed through life to receive two letters a week 
from “her own Tom” (as be lovingly signs himself), though 
Tom might at that very time be getting féted at Holland House, 
breakfasting en famille with the Duke of Orleans, or singing 
choruses with the Princess Augusta of England. 

Each poet had the same love for the country, but each loved 
dearly, in the heizht of the season, when the grandees poured in 
from Baiz or from Bath, to leave the Sabine farm, or the 
Wiltshire cottage, and mingle among the crowds that thronged 
the mother-city of their nation. If Horace drew around him an 
admiring circle to hear him recite his latest ode, Moore, too, 
could always attract the guests at Lady Donegal’s, or Lord 
Moira’s, to hearken to his last new melody. If Horace could 
point with pride to Mecenas as his patron, and Virgil as his 
friend, Moore might have equal reason to boast of Lansdowne 
and of Rogers. Horace cannot travel to Brundusium without 
versifying the adventures of his journey; and Moore leaves the 
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world his “Rhymes upon the Road” to commemorate his tour 
with Lord John Russell. Horace, no less than Moore, 


“ran 
Through each mode of the lyre, and was master of all;” 


and, like Moore, charmed his readers equally by the tender 
beauty of his love songs, the fire of his patriotic odes, and the 
aie grace that adorns his epistles and his satires. 

We might pursue this analogy at greater length, and quote 
passage after passage of kindred tone and feeling, from their 
works, In one point, indeed, there is a disparity between the lot 
of the Roman poet and that of our English lyrist:—Horace had no 
patrician friend to edit his memoirs—Moore had; and to the 
affection of Lord John Russell is, doubtless, to be attributed the 
taste that dictated the appropriate binding of these four pleasant- 
looking volumes, the sentiment—from Horace by the way— 
“‘ Spirat adhuc amor” on their titlepage, a short preface, and 
some few scattered notes. 

We cannot allow that “press of public business” is any 
excuse for the way in which the editor has performed his task: 
“what is worth doing at all, is worth doing well;” and had 
Lord John felt himself unable to bestow sufficient time upon the 
task, he should have intrusted it to the care of some one more 
competent as more disengaged and painstaking. Still less 
can we think, with some of his reviewers, that the con- 
descension of the “noble Lord” in editing at all compensates 
for the carelessness of his performance. Heaven preserve us 
from such condescension! We have a vulgar prejudice in favour 
of a good editor, though a plebeian, over a duke’s son, who— 
spite of the “Amor spirat” motto—takes such slight pains in his 
labour of love. We willingly own, however, that ‘Tom Moore 
himself would care more about the lordship than the editing, 
and would feel the consolation of his fellow-countryman, who, 
in a sedan-chair with the bottom taken out, remarked: “ that it 
would be very like walking if it weren’t for the honour, and 
that’s what I wishes.” 

But, while we deny that any condescension can atone for 
what—but for the honour aforesaid—is so very like no editing 
at all, we deny, quite as emphatically, that there is any peculiar 
condescension in the case. Lord John Russell would himself, 
we know, be the very first to repudiate any such weak plea as 
sundry of his critics have put in on his behalf. There was, 
doubtless, once a time in English history when the aristocrat 
would associate on no other than dishonouring terms with the 
joo man of letters ; but—nous avons changé tout cela. The 

ead of the Howards does not deem it beneath him to lecture 
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before the hard-handed frequenters of a mechanics’ institute. 
Lord Lansdowne feels—and yet, we hope, for many years to 
come, will live to feel it among his highest privileges, to be the 
fosterer of literature, and the friend of authors; and poor Lord 
Belfast—* too untimely ta’en”—has ‘but just assured the world 
in his latest published work, that his proudest heir-loom is the 
dedication of the “Irish Melodies” to his ancestress—We 
gladly own, that Lord John Russell is no unworthy scion of 
the family to whom we have heard applied Macaulay’s praise of 
the Roman Fabii, “ that good house that loves the people well.” 
No one is really more superior to low pride of tamily—no one 
better appreciates genius and talent wherever he may find it. No 
one, moreover, knows better than the editor of “ Moore’s Memoirs,” 
that the alliance of the nobly-born with the richly-gifted is an 
alliance ‘twice blest.” Augustus’ minister is best known from 
Horace’s Odes; Mr. Secretary Craggs would be more than 
half-forgotten, if Pope had not embalmed his name in verse ; 
and the time may come when, at least, some part of the great 
Whig leader’s fame may be due to the honourable friendship 
which existed between him and the greatest of Irish poets. 

The arrangement of these memoirs reminds us of a book, 
doubtless well-known to many of our readers, ‘ Holcroft’s 
Memoirs.” Tom Moore, like Mr. Holcroft, began an autobio- 
graphy, but neither of them had time or patience toget much beyond 
the reminiscences of boyhood. After many years had passed, they 
_ once more took up the pen to chronicle the history of their life, 
but this time it was in the form of a diary of the present, instead 
of a narrative of the past. 

Between these two periods there lies an interval of greatest 
interest and importance, which in Holcroft’s memoirs has been 
bridged over by a biographical sketch from the editor: in Moore’s 
by a mass of letters which look as if they never had an editor. 
In the first, if the least eventful, division of the poet’s life, there 
is much of pleasant anecdote and kind remembrance, extending 
from his earliest childhood till he first goes to London, gets in- 
troduced to Lord Moira, and—proud moment !—is lighted to bed 
by “ that stately personage ” himself. 

John Moore, the father, was, it seems, a wine merchant of 
Dublin, who rather late in life married a girl of eighteen years old. 
She was Tom’s favourite parent, and never did mother deserve 
better of her son. There are innumerable little traits of her 
devoied affection for him. Directly after his birth, she must 
have a medal struck, with his name and birthday stamped upon 
it—a much-prized record, which “ she always kept carefully con- 
cealed.” A year or two only, and Tom is the “ show-child” of 
the neighbourhood, and, carefully taught by er, has to repeat 
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before admiring friends radical verses on Grattan, the Irish 
“apostate” of that day. When at school he was always sure 
of her assistance in his studies :—** On more than one occasion,” 
he writes, “she has come to my bedside on her return home 
from some evening party and waked me, while I have cheer- 
fully sat up in my bed, and repeated over all my lessons to 
her.” 

The same watchful, loving care attended him through his 
college life, and when at last the boy of nineteen leaves his home 
for London and the bar, we read of Mrs. Moore sewing up with 
eare in “the waistband of his pantaloons” not only the hard- 
earned guineas which she had been scraping together for him, 
but—a treasure far more precious as she would think it—“a 
scapular, or small bit of cloth, blessed by the priest, which a fond 
= inclined her to believe would keep the wearer from 

arm.” 

But Tom Moore carried to London with him what he would 
find of greater value than either guinea or scapular. “ Few people 
combine, as you do, Tom,” said one of his acquaintance in after 
years, “ the poet, the musician, and the vocalist.” For music he 
had the deepest, truest love: from a boy a plaintive air brought 
tears into his eyes, and gave birth, he thinks, to the early ex- 
pressions of his muse. “ An old lumbering harpsichord” had come 
into his father’s hands as part payment of some bad debt, and on this 
his mother made him learn to play; while it was soon discovered, 
he tells us, “that I had an agreeable voice and taste for 
singing; and in the sort of gay life we led (for my mother was 
always fond of society), this talent of mine frequently enlivened 
our tea parties and suppers.” 

His first verses were, he says, “almost beyond the reach of 
memory ;” but the first he can recall were on a subject suffi- 
ciently droll. A toy called a bandalore or quiz—common enough 
in every nursery, but not known to forty French dictionaries, 
which an erudite contemporary has consulted with very praise- 
worthy perseverance—was in 1790 the fashionable amusement. 
In the public gardens of Dublin, scores of people of each sex 
played it up and down as they walked along. The Duke, then 
Col. Wellesley, said Lord Plunket, was playing with a “quiz” 
the whole time of the sitting of some committee in the Trish 
House of Commons. And, wrote the future author of “ Lalla 
Rookh,”— 


“ The ladies too, when in the streets, or walking in the Green, 
Went quizzing on to show their shapes and graceful mien.” 


At the age of eighteen, Tom Moore became a member of the 
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Historical Society of Trinity College; and here he learnt that 
art which, during his life of dinner parties, must have been often 
most useful to him. It was the golden age of the “ Historical ;” 
and—if the Cambridge “ Union,” twenty years afterwards, when 
Macaulay, and Praed, and Bulwer, were its orators, became more 
famous,—Robert Emmet was in himself enough to excite the 
attention, and then the enthusiasm, of his youthful auditors. 
Moore’s admiration for him was very great: in his life of Lord 
Edward Fitzgerald he tells us: “I have heard little oratory since 
that appeared to me of a loftier or purer character; and the 
effects it produced, as well from its own exciting power as from 
the susceptibility with which his audience caught every allusion 
to passing events, was such as to attract seriously the attention of 
the fellows, and by their desire one of the scholars, a man of ad- 
vanced standing and reputation for oratory, came to attend our 
debates expressly for the purpose of answering Emmet, and en- 
deavouring to neutralize the impressions of his fervid eloquence.” 

Emmet was, however, a dangerous man to have for a friend, 
and poor Moore nearly got into serious trouble on suspicion of 
being implicated in the Irish conspiracy. Soon after this our 
poet leaves college, begins his translation of Anacreon’s Odes, 
and going to London, enrols himself a member of the Middle 
Temple. 

With Moore’s letters—which are now for many _ our only 
guide—we own ourselves greatly disappointed. e had fondly 
hoped that with his opportunities for collecting piquant anec- 
dote and gossip, with his knowledge of well nigh every great or 
talented man of the day, and with a wit so bright, and an imagi- 
nation so lively, he would have found a place among the best of 
English letter writers. It is not merely that his letters are with- 
out that indefinable charm which characterizes Walpole’s—or the 
quaintness which delights us in Charles Lamb’s—or even the 
devil-may-care vivacity which spices Byron’s; but they are, 
almost without exception, positively dull. ‘There is scarcely a 
good letter among them; and, should any one hereafter publish 
a selection of the best letters in the language—a book long 
wanted—it is not too hazardous to prophesy that the name of 
Moore will not appear in its index of authors. The fact is, he 
wanted two great qualities of a letter writer; and the same 
want is even more apparent in his diary. He had not a graphic 
pen, nor any power of analyzing character. Without the first, 
he was unable to sketch particular scenes with ease and vigour; 
destitute of the second, he could not portray the character of his 
associates, or make us acquainted with anything beyond their 
dinners and their repartees. A bad painter of men’s out- 
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ward actions, he never investigated those hidden springs which 
prompted them, or laid bare the motive which inspired their 
conduct. His wit too generally fails him when he sits down to 
write: was it that he thought his correspondents unable to appre- 
ciate it, and that he cared not to fling any stray pearl before 
them? or was it all dissolved over-night in the full claret glasses 
of his aristocratic friends ? 

Some of the letters are so unnecessary, as well as dull, 
that their insertion would be matter of wonder were it not 
evident economy of editorial time, to insert things just as they 
come, and save the trouble of selection. Here is one, for in- 
stance; and we will engage to pick out at least fifty equally 
suggestive :— 


No. 48. * To his Mother. 


“ Wednesday, May 13, 1801. 

* * * “Tt is now a fortnight since I came to Donington ; it has not 
by any means seemed tedious to me ; and, I think, another week will 
be the conclusion of my visit. I shall let you know particularly when 
I leave it.” 

Other letters, again, contain just the same story, only written 
to a different correspondent, as, for instance, Nos. 258, 261, 289, 
where we have the threefold gratification of learning how, 
during a visit to Mr. Strutt at Derby, Mrs. Moore received a 
cadeau of “a very fine ring,” a fan, and a bronze-candlestick. 
That the letters are not always in order, we are candidly in- 
formed in a note, and the confession must, we suppose, disarm 
our just criticism on ¢his point. 

To be honest.and brief, we recommend all who are not 
deeply interested in Moore, to avoid this dreary desert of cor- 
respondence: they will gain but little amusement, and no strong 
idea of the poet’s epistolary talent, nor anything, indeed, save 
ennui. Miss Godfrey’s letters are incomparably the cleverest in 
these two half-volumes: and, occasionally, they elicit a pretty 
good rejoinder, on the principle, we presume, of the Arabian 
proverb, “that a fig-tree looking upon a fig-tree, becometh 
fruitful ;” here is an example :— 


“T was a good deal surprised at you—who are so very hard to 
please—speaking so leniently of Scott’s ‘Lord of the Isles ;’ it is 
wretched stuff—the bellman all over. I'll tell you what happened to 
me about it, to give you an idea of what it is to correspond confi- 
dentially with a firm. In writing to Longman, the other day, I said: 
“between you and me, I don’t much like Scott’s poem ; and I had an 
answer back: ‘We are very sorry that you do not like Mr. Scott's 
book. Longman, Hurst, Orme, Rees, Brown, & Co.’ What do you 
think of this for a ‘between you and me?” 
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But this series of letters is, at least, valuable, as showing us 
what a true good heart was Tom Moore’s; and how unaffectedly 
loving were his feelings, when, later in life, he wrote, comparing 
his home-affection to the pendant boughs of the banyan:— 


‘Tis thus, though woo'd by flattering friends, 
And fed with fame (if fame it be), 
This heart, my own dear mother, bends, 
With love’s true instinct, back to thee.” 


It is useful, too, as showing us his early success and fame; how 
he fights with Jeffrey, and becomes a “ lion ;” and how he num- 
bers among his friends dukes and earls by the score. Dukes and 
earls were his peculiar weakness, “I dine with Lord Moira to- 
morrow, and go in the evening, with Lady Charlotte, to an 
assembly at the Countess of Cork’s;” “ the day of the great illu- 
minations I breakfasted with the Lord Mayor, dined with Lord 
Moira, and went in the evening to Mrs. Butler’s, the Duchess 
of Athol’s, Lady Mount Edgecumbe’s, and Lady Cole’s.” 

Happier still was he, when, in conjunction with his love of 
rank, he could indulge a purer love—which was equally strong 
in him—that of his own family. “I think it would have pleased 
you,” he writes, “to see my wife in one of Lord Moira’s car- 
riages, with his servant riding after her, and Lady Loudoun’s 
crimson travelling cloak round her, to keep her comfortable.”— 
But, after all, he learned that it does not always answer to put 
one’s trust in princes, and he probably suffered more mortifica- 
tion from Lord Moira’s neglect, than he had felt pleasure from 
his many visits to Donington. That Lord Moira disappointed 
Moore’s just expectations is undeniable; but that he by no 
means deserves the reproaches which have been heaped upon 
him, is, we think, equally certain. Through him Moore 
obtained the appointment at Bermuda: if it turned out unfor- 
tunately, that, at least, was not Lord Moira’s fault; through him, 
old John Moore became barrack-master at Dublin, and, time 
after time, we read of little kindnesses conferred on Tom him- 
self, and his wife. 

Our reader notices that Moore is married, but, we fear, 
the bare fact is all he is likely to ascertain from these volumes. 
The lady was a Miss Dilke, a charitable note informs us; but 
where she came from, or where they met, or what was her 
station in life—on all these points the memoirs are silent; 
the letters give no hint; the editor, of course, affords no clue. 

It was a happy marriage; she was beautiful, as her, husband 
repeatedly tells us; she was amiable, and obliging, and indul- 
gent, as we gather from many a little incident; she was—an 
important fact—admired by Lady Holland, and likened, by the 
Duchess of Sussex, to Lady Heathcote “in her day of beauty.” 
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He fixed his home at Sloperton, near Lord Lansdowne’s, 
Bowvod; “his library, his society will be of use:” kind friends 
and neighbours are round him, great folk from London constantly 
pass that way: and here, with scarcely a wish ungratified, he 
quietly settles down.. Here, too, begins his Diary: and such a 
Diary! It already occupies two volumes and a half, and if it 
draws its slow length along through the whole of his life, it will, 
according to most accurate aden, and at its present rate, 
extend to seven more volumes, and require a bookcase to itself! 

What we have said of the editing of the Letters applies, with 
at least equal force, to the Diary. It needed careful revision 
and curtailment, and the one, and only part which apparently is 
curtailed, is the very part on which we longed for fullest in- 
formation—the destruction of the Byron Memoirs.—Mean- 
while we may learn any number of remarkable facts, such as, 
“January Ist, 1819: Weary, and resting after last night's 
gaieties. Visitors in the morning. Read to Bessy the Scotch 
novel in the evening ;” or, “ August 3lst: Took a cold collation 
to Chittoway Wood. Bessy and Mrs. Phipps, Miss Maugham, 
Miss Debrett and Anastasia. Phipps not well, and could not 
come. A very delightful day. ‘The Hughes's to — Or, 
«© November Ist, 1823: Read and wrote.” ‘2nd: Walked with 


Bessy in the evening, and called upon the Starkeys,” &c. &c., ad 


nauseam, 

Explanatory notes might have been desirable to unriddle 
many an allusion and hint otherwise inexplicable to those who 
live outside the charmed Whig circle: instead of them we are 
favoured with editorial criticism of this sort:—‘‘ There is much 
justice in these remarks of Mr. Wordsworth.” I cannot agree 
with Mr. Kenny in this opinion.” There is some resemblance 
between Tintern Abbey and ‘ Childe Harold;’ but, as Voltaire 
said of Homer and Virgil, ‘When they tell me Homer made 
Virgil,’ 1 answer, ‘ Then it is his best work’ So of Words- 
worth it may be said, ‘If he wrote the third canto of Childe 
Harold, it is his best work.’ ” 

The most valuable illustrative remarks—in all, perhaps, a 
dozen—are to inform us that Moore lent Byron’s Memoirs to 
Lady Burghersh ; that the Duc de Broglie has great abilities ; 
that Mrs. Harvey was a very accomplished woman ; that the 
Prince de Carignan was afterwards Charles Albert; and that 
Lord Spencer was an excellent shot. Such stories, too, as were 
but doubtfully true, might also have been omitted, or at least com- 
mented upon; we fear the one which Lord Londonderry has 
exposed will not prove the only exception to Lord John’s careful 
inspection. 

We are, however, grateful for what we have, and thank- 
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fully acknowledge that no publication, of late years, contains a 
betterstock of lively anecdotes, good jokes, and clever sayings, than 
these volumesof Diary. The book reminds us of Margaret Duchess 
of Newcastle’s definition of “a great memory;” it is “a standing 
pond full of the droppings of other men’s wit :”—and when a year 
or two have passed, it will form a most useful repertoire for 
great conversationalists and diners-out. 

It is but fair to “sample” the more amusing, as we have 
criticized the dreary, portion of these volumes. Our difficulty is 
selection. We begin with some striking repartees :— 


“Tn talking of Mirabeau, Lord L. said he had been told by Maury, 
that one time, when Mirabeau was answering a speech of his, he put 
himself in a reasoning attitude, and said, ‘Je m’en vais renfermer M. 
Maury dans un cercle vicieux!’ Upon which Maury started up, and ex- 
claimed, ‘Comment! veux tu m’embrasser? which had the effect of 
utterly disconcerting Mirahbeau.” 


“Lord Strangford (the author of Camoens’ Translation) mentioned 
that, on some one saying to Peel about Lawrence’s picture of Croker, 
“You can see the very quiver of his lips!’ ‘ Yes,’ said Peel, ‘and the 
arrow coming out of it !” 


“Judge Fletcher, who, it seems, is a very surly person, once said to 
an advocate, ‘ Sir, Pll not sit here to be baited like a bear tied to a 
stake.’ ‘No, not tied tothe stake, my Lord, interrupted the counsel.” 


Now for a delicious little ghost story :— 


“In talking of ghost stories, Lord Lansdowne told of a party who 
were occupied in the same sort of conversation ; and there was one tall, 
pale-looking woman of the party, who listened and said nothing ; but 
upon one of the company turning to her, and asking whether she did 
not believe there was such a thing asa ghost, she answered, ‘Si jy 
crois !—oui, et méme je le suis !’ and instantly vanished.” 


Two good political anecdotes :— 


“Lord Rancliffe told a good thing about Sir E. Nagle’s coming to 
our present king when the news of Bonaparte’s death had just arrived, 
and saying, ‘ I have the pleasure to tell your Majesty that your bitterest 
enemy is dead? ‘No! is she by God? said the King.” 


“ Fielding told us that when Gouvion St. Cyr, in the beginning of the 
revolution, happened to go to some bureau (for a passport, I believe) 
and gave his name ‘Monsieur de St. Cyr, the clerk answered, ‘ II 
n'y apas de De.’ ‘Eh bien! M. Saint Cyr. ‘Il n’y a pas de Saint.’ 
‘Diable, M. Cyr done.’ ‘Il n’y a pas de Sire: nous avons décapité le 
tyran.’” 


Of Moore’s character we gain little knowledge that is new to 
us; he was ever the same kind-hearted, merry, social fellow; 
his only great fault was his exceeding vanity; and he often suf- 
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fered many a petty mortification, not so much from positive 
“ snubbing” on the part of his great acquaintance, as from the 
mere absence of that praise which was the very “breath of his 
nostrils.” Lady Donegal doesn’t like “The Loves of the 
Angels,” and he’s wretched all the morning. Lord Dudley treats 
him coolly, and he pours out his grievance in the pages of his 
journal. Scott and Byron are mentioned in some review as the 
only great poets of the day, and poor Tom Moore is quite “ dis- 
heartened.” Parson K—, at a party, doesn’t listen to his sing- 
ing, and “ Bessy was quite offended at his rudeness: good girl 
for being so.” 

Now and then, however, though the “ Diary” even does not 
mention it, he was treated, we know, still more cruelly. A story is 
told of his calling on Mrs. Basil Montagu to ask for materials for 
his “ Life of Sheridan.” “ Undoubtedly,” she replied, “ I will help 
you; but you must let me choose the motto for the book.” 
The poet assented, and Mrs. Montagu, indignant with him for 
having betrayed, as she thought, his trust about the Memoirs of 
Lord Byron, launched out upon his devoted head an adaptation 
of the nursery doggrel :— 

“Fee! fa! fum! 
I smell the blood of an Jrishman ! 
Whether he be alive, or whether he be dead, 
T'll grind his bones to make my bread.” 


On the other hand, no word of praise or flattery is anywhere 
omitted; from the courteous kindness of the Prince Regent, 
who, on Moore’s return from Bermuda, greets him with “ Iam very 
glad to see you again,” to the still more flattering attention of a 
fair correspondent, who observes she has now seen the greatest 
giants of the age, “ O’Brien in body and you in intellect !” 

Did any consciousness of his failing steal through Moore’s 
mind when he wrote down these words of the “ Irishman,” 
Sheridan :— 


“ They talk of avarice, lust, ambition as great passions. It is a mis- 
take—they are little passions. Vanity is the great commanding passion 
of all. Save me from this passion, and I can defy the others.” 


The Diary opens, as we have said, soon after Moore has taken 
ossession of Sloperton Cottage. He makes occasional visits to 
el publishes his poems, each more — than the last, 
and, in the August of 1819, travels with Lord John Russell 
through Italy. There are many interesting traits of his illustrious 
compagnon de voyage; and when we forget the editor in the man 
and the very firm friend, we find much to raise our opinion of 
Lord John. Fellow-travelling, which has destroyed so — 
friendships, but cemented theirs the more sania and eac 
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has left on record the pleasant hours that were spent by them 
together. 

Bessy joined her husband in Paris; and here, with only an 
occasional week’s visit to England, they remained till the close of 
the year 1822. The truth is, poor Moore was in some money 
difficulty, occasioned by that unfortunate place at Bermuda. 
The deputy whom he had appointed absconded; and he 
became liable for his pecuniary misdemeanours. He appealed 
over and over again to Mr. Sheddon’s relatives, but constantly 
without success. ‘The memento Mori e@ris (morieris) exhortation 
of his great Chancellor-namesake was hardly less effectual. 

Meanwhile, at Paris, he was as gay as might be. English 
peers and French noblesse vied in doing him kindnesses, and 
loading him with flattery. Not a night without its engage- 
ments—not a dinner without its lords ! 

Poetry alone didn’t flourish much in this warm atmosphere ; 
and the green laurel began to droop mid the heat, and glare, and 
dust. ‘“ Alciphron” came to an untimely end; the “ Fudge 
Family in Italy” died before it saw the light ; and the “ Fables for 
the Holy Alliance,” and the now half-forgotten “ Loves of the 
Angels,” alone mark these years of continental life. 

Soon after the poet’s return to England occurred that curious 
literary episode to which we have before reterred—the destruc- 
tion of the Autobiography, which Lord Byron had given into 
his hands for publication. The whole story does infinite credit 
to Moore’s heart, and very great discredit to his judgment. 
That he should have thought it right to break his promise to his 
friend, or just to deprive the public of so precious a relic, is, to 
us, inconceivable; but that, believing it right, he should destroy 
the MS. even at a most serious sacrifice to himself, is but 
another proof of his manly and conscientious honour. The 
world has not lost much, Lord John tells us, by the auto- 
da-fé of these papers; and we would willingly believe it, now 
that regret is vain and useless. Still a fresh light would have 
been thrown on one of the most remarkable men of the age ; and 
the autobiographical literature of the country would have re- 
ceived an invaluable addition. 

Henceforward, to the end of the fourth volume, there is little 
more of especial note :—a trip to Ireland,—Sloperton and Bowood 
—London and Holland House—the same story of gaiety and 
home delights. 

There is one pleasant sketch, however, ofa visit to Abbotsford, 
from which we cannot refrain from extracting a few passages :— 

“Came to a pretty lake, where he (Sir Walter) fed a large, beautiful 
swan, that seemed an old favourite of his. The Fergusons to dinner ; 
maiden sisters and all. Showed me, before dinner, in a printed song- 
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book, a very pretty ballad, by his bailiff, Mr. Laidlaw, called ‘ Lucy's 
Flitting.’ In the evening I sung, and all seemed very much pleased; 
Sir Adam, too, and his brother, the colonel, sung. Scott confessed 
that he did not know high from low in music His true delight, 
however, was visible after supper, when Sir Adam sung some old 
Jacobite songs; Scott’s eyes sparkled, and his attempts to join in 
chorus showed much more of the will than the deed. ‘Hey Tutti 
Tatte’ was sung in the true orthodox manner, all of us standing round 
the table with hands crossed and joined, and chorussing every verse 
with all our might and main ; he seemed to enjoy all this thoroughly.” 
—Vol. iv., p. 342. 


Meanwhile Moore has published the “ Life of Sheridan” and 
** Captain Rock,’ and has thus bound himself more closely than 
ever to the affections of his countrymen. The sensation pro- 
duced by “Captain Rock,” in Ireland, was only exceeded by 
that which, in England, followed the publication of Godwin’s 
* Political Justice.” “The people,” writes the Dublin bookseller, 
“are subscribing their sixpences and shillings to buy a copy; 
and the work will probably be pirated.” 

Thirty years have passed since then, and the name of 
“Moore” is as dear to every Irishman as ever it was. The 
Dublin exhibition is rich in portraits of the favourite Irish poct ; 
and one of the sculptors, in a fit of fantastic enthusiasm, has 
made the head of ‘Tom Moore start from the marble shoulders 
which, on the other side, support the bust of the still greater 
Trish hero—Wellington ! 

Imitation is said to be the highest compliment; and this 
compliment has been most abundantly paid to the author of 
the “ Irish Melodies” by his fellow-countrymen. He is, indeed, 
the founder, or rather, perhaps, the reviver, of a school of Irish 
poetry; and among his followers are many whose verses only 
require to be known to be universally admired. Miss Mitford, 
in those pleasant “ Literary Reminiscences” of hers, has done 
something for the fame of Gerald Griffin and of Banim. 

Besides these, however, are others of equal merit; and in 
Mr. Duffy’s “ Ballad Poetry,” and the “ Spirit of the Nation,” 
are many pieces quite worthy of Moore himself. There are few 
better political songs in the language than Ingram’s “ Who dares 
to speak of ninety-eight ?” few more plaintive than the “ Lament 
of the Irish emigrant ;” or the wild outringing of Mahoney’s 
“Bells of Shandon.” Were the affectations of Irish idiom, and 
of Riband rant, omitted, the lays of Moore’s successors would 
form a collection of truest national melody, almost unrivalled by 
that of any other country. 

Returning once again to Moore himself, and closing 
his Memoirs as they lie before us, all full of hope and 
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happiness, we have a feeling of sadness which we cannot quite 
subdue. 

The old Greek Solon was right—* Call no man happy before 
his death.” As yet, in the poet’s life, it is nearly ‘tt bright- 
ness. A money difficulty is the worst evil he has had to meet; 
ill-health and bereavement (save of one baby child) have not 
come nigh his dwelling. Some few more volumes, and we shall 
find the night clouds closing thicker and more thick about 
him. “ Slowly—slowly,” as says the Abbot in the beautiful 
“Golden Legend,” “steals the sunshine, steals the shade.” A 
few more years, and while still alive, the name of Tom Moore 
was added to that sad list which includes the names of Marl- 
borough, Swift, and Scott. 
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. Report from the Select Committee on Indian Territories, 
together with the.Proceedings of the Committee, Minutes of 
Evidence, Appendix, and Index. Ordered by the House of 
Commons to be printed, 29th June, 1852. 


. First Report from the Select Committee on Indian Terri- 
tories. 2nd May, 1853. 


. Second Report from the same. 12th May, 1853. 


» The Opium Trade; including a Sketch of its History, Extent, 
Effects, &c., as carried on in India and China. By Nathan 
Allen, M.D. Second edition. Lowell: James P. Walker. 
London: John Chapman. 


T is now manifest that the new government for India will not be 

established without vigorous, and perhaps acrimonious debate. 

We may possibly render some service to the public, although 

perhaps not much to any of the belligerent parties, by a more 

quiet and comprehensive view of some important divisions of 

the subject than the noise and dust of the parliamentary tumult 
permit to the debaters themselves. 

The stand-point from which we purpose to take our present 
view of Indian affairs, is that of finance. We have, indeed, a 
deeper respect than it is necessary here to speak of, for consider- 
ations of a very different kind: at the same time we are pro- 
foundly convinced that the surest way of gaining general atten- 
tion is to descant on the chances of profit or loss. 

[Vol. LX. No. CXVIJ.]—New Sunies, Vol. JV. No. I. N 
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But much more; a permanent failure of Indian finance in- 
volves terrible considerations. India, lifted by British manage- 
ment out of the region of perpetual internal discords, can only 
sink into it again, if it be found impracticable to make the 
country pay its own expenses under our supremacy. England, 
indeed, may hold herself accountable for any Indian obligations 
actually existing at a particular time, or under some specified 
arrangement; but a perpetual making up of Indian deficiencies 
from the Imperial exchequer would be out of the question. It 
is, then, of immense importance, in the interests of humanity, 
to ascertain whether Indian resources do now actually meet 
Indian expenses, and may be expected to do so; for if no 
system has yet been established to this permanent effect, we have 
no security that 150 millions of the human race may not be 
again precipitated into the condition of wasteful and murderous 
strife, from which they have only lately been delivered,—strife 
to be renewed, if at all, with additional animosity of classes, and 
more dreadful means of havoc. 

From the papers published with the Reports of the Committee 
of the House of Commons on the Indian question, we chiefly 
gather the following facts :— 


The revenue of the Government for the 17 years from 1834-5 
to 1850-1, both inclusive, was, on the average, as follows, the 
figures being those of the net produce of the several classes 
of taxes :— 

From land, moveables, spirits, tributes, subsidies, 


and tobacco, (of which about 1,500,000/. “Al £10,784,888 
from all but land) : ° 


From customs ‘ ‘ ; , , : 1,194,838 
From salt ‘ ‘ e ; , 2 ‘ 1,864,633 
From opium . ; ‘ ° ° ° , 1,707,744 


From stamps . . ‘ : . 377,133 
From miscellaneous sources. ‘ ‘ 117,014 





£16,046,250 


To this net produce is to be added, charges of -) 


lection, and other payments out of the gross 4,983,735 
produce of the taxes ; , F JS 





Gross average annual revenue 


During the same period of 17 years, the net charges were, on 
the average, as follows :— 


Civil and political. ° ° . . ° £1,706,305 
Judicial and police . ‘ ° : . 1,682,453 
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Marine . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ £234,454 
Military ‘ ‘ ‘ F 8,226,459 
War . . - . . 492,730 
Interest on debt ° . . ‘ 1,710,380 
Territorial payments in England 2,298,409 
Political stores exported from England 347,188 
Miscellaneous ‘ . ‘. ‘ 81,956 


Total average net charges. -  « «  £16,780,334 


From these figures it appears that the annual average deficit 
during the same period was the difference between 16,780,334/. 
of net expenses, and 16,046,250/. of net receipts, or 734,084. 

Corresponding with this result is the increase of the debt. In 
1834, the debt in India bearing interest was 35,463,3832. ; in 
1850 it was 46,908,064/.; the average annual increase being 
673,2112 Add to this, in 1834, the Home Bond Debt was 
1,734,3002, and in 1850 it had reached to 3,899,5001, the 
average annual increase being 127,365/. The sum total of the 
two Indian debts is thus something beyond 50 millions sterling, 
and the annual increase of them, to make up the deficit of 
annual revenue, has been something more than three-quarters 
of a million. 

To those who are not blinded by the complicated machinery 
and stately formality of governments, these plain figures suggest 
serious reflections. An occasional deficit is to be expected as 
much in the affairs of nations as of individuals, and is equally 
to be redressed by occasional excess; but the recurrence of an 
insufficiency of income, so frequent and so uncompensated as to 
establish a large annual average against the State, is certain to 
lead to disaster, whether France, Austria, or India so try con- 
clusions with fortune. 

The first answer of Indian politicians on this matter is, that 
the debt is little more than two years’ income—one of the small- 
est national debts inthe world. But, in truth, this is no answer: 
the real danger lies not in the actual amount of the debt, but in 
the rate of its increase; and if there be no probability that that 
increase will cease, there can be no security against ultimate, 
perhaps early, ill consequences. 

The next answer is, that these seventeen years have been a 
period of war; that in the few years of peace comprised within 
that interval, India had an average annual surplus of one million 
sterling; and that it only needs abstinence from war to realize a 
like surplus in every future year. 

To this, however, the reply is unhappily but too easy. There 
seems little reason to expect greater infrequency of war in future 
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than there has been hitherto. The territorial debt of India in 
1793 was 7,129,934/.; in 1813, it had risen to 26,970,786/.; im 
1834-5,—as we have already said,—it was more than 35 mil- 
lions ; and in 1850, nearly 47 millions. From 1793 to this day, 
there has been almost constant war; in the former part of the 

riod, it raged in the middle of the country: itself, latterly at 
its external general frontiers. During these sixty years India 
has had Governors-general of all qualifications and temperaments, 
yet very few of them have avoided war. The more resolved 
did any one of them appear, on his appointment, to devote him- 
self earnestly and exclusively to the prosecution of the arts of 
peace, the more vigorous really became his wars, and the more 
extensive his annexations. It may not be difficult to account for 
this apparent inconstancy of reasonable purpose, on the ground 
that a man devoted to public improvements feels perhaps more 
deeply than others the necessity of public security to the prose- 
cution of them ; and if he have lived but little of the half-camp 
life of India, he may easily take alarm, and institute decided 
and irrevocable measures, where older hands would quietly 
expect the termination of a difficulty in nothing worse than in 
noise and smoke. Be this, however, as it may, the fact remains, 
that hardly any Governor-general of India has avoided war. 
How, then, can we pretend to hope that, from a better personal 
selection of governors, we may avoid wars hereafter? 

Let it be remembered that, both within and without the 
general confines of India, there are kingdoms and clans whose 
people habitually resort to force and deadly strife on what we 
deem light occasions. With these we cannot avoid contact, 
and, not unfrequently, we cannot avoid collision. It may, no 
doubt be true that, in dealing with such peoples, our authorities 
are not always either wise, or perhaps quite honest; but what 
government, rigidly or even charitably judged, is altogether either 
wise or honest any more than other corporate bodies? By what 
means are we to secure for India such a government as no other 
country has ever possessed? And if we cannot secure such an 
unparalleled government, why should we indulge ourselves with 
a baseless reckoning, that no wars will happen in future ? 

England, too, with her interests, complicates the question. The 
Afghan war was not Indian, but imperial in its motives; and 1t 
is a fair conjecture, that a British solicitude that no European 
or American rivals should possess themselves of the great streams 
on the flanks of our Eastern empire, has had quite as much to 
do with the acquisition of Scinde, and the invasion of Burmah, 
as any substantive quarrel we may have had on hand in those 
countries. European follies or jealousies, indeed, applied to the 
vast affairs of the East, may easily bring about wars again as 
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heretofore, in which India must be engaged, whether or not 
she may happen to have any interest of her own in the subject- 
matter of dispute. 

Nor is any change of temper or policy likely, at present, to 
avoid future wars. There is, indeed, a line of conduct too little 
known or prized by politicians, which, appealing to the higher 
principles of human nature, and resting on the Providence which 
rules the world, is more likely than any lower policy to hold in 
check the flagrant causes of war. But we can hardly hope, at 
present, to see such a course intelligently and cordially adopted ; 
and if it be not adopted with full understanding of its nature and 
earnest sympathy with its principles, it will not succeed at all. 
Meanwhile, the man or the nation, which is peaceable only from 
poverty, stinginess, or cowardice, is perhaps more likely than 
any other to incur the loss and damage of contention. Let it 
be proclaimed that the rulers of India will not go to war merely 
because they cannot, or will not, afford it, and they will soon 
have plenty of quarrels on their hands. 

However, then, the duty may remain to the philanthropist to 
endeavour to eradicate the principles of war, or to the political 
ruler to avert its actual occurrence, it would be mere weakness 
to chalk out a future for India in which war, and its costs, have 
no place. But if we must expect war, we have to return to the 
conclusion that there is a standing and ever recurring deficit in 
Indian finance. 

Deferring our remarks on other items, we now point out that 
remarkable one in the receipts—opium, from which no less a 
sum than 1,707,744/. sterling is annually derived. For the esti- 
mate to be formed of this traffic in its moral relations, we must 
be content to refer to Dr. Allen’s pamphlet, where the subject is 
vigorously treated for our benefit, from an American point of 
view. Our business with it is as a matter of finance, not for- 
getting, however, that morals have their value even here: for 
that which is unjust or immoral is necessarily unstable and un- 
safe; and the revenue derived from the smuggling into another 
country of a delicious poison grown in our own, carries within 
itself the inevitable conditions of decay. 

This item of revenue is not of ancient date. The traffic itself 
is not a century old. In 1809-10 the net income to the govern- 
ment was 621,972/.; in 1834-5 it was 728,5171., and in 1850-1 
it had increased to 2,700,662/. In 1839-40 it was reduced to 
316,6662. by the China war; and it is much to be observed that 
its augmentation to the figure which now renders it so vital a 
part of the revenues of India, has taken place since our military 
successes in China broke down the obstructions to the general 
use of the drug in that country. Before that period it was a 
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matter of only second-rate consideration; within a few years it 
has become one of anxious importance. If this windfall, wholly 
extraneous to the proper financial capabilities of India, had not 
occurred, Leadenhall-street must have been “in difficulties” 
before this time. It is obvious that a tax which is so dependent 
on the chances or mischances of the day, could be at no period 
a fit reliance for the stability of a great national system of 
finance. Bad, however, at the best, it seems now likely to be 
entirely lost. As all the world knows, the Chinese government 
contemplates the legalization of the growth of opium in China 
itself; and although the emperor at one time declared “ that 
nothing should induce him to derive a revenue from the vice 
and misery of his people,” he has since had to succumb to in- 
fluences stronger than the benevolence of any one man, emperor 
though he be. 

The tax on opium is a tax paid for the support of the govern- 
ment of India by the people of China; for it is not pretended 
that, if the opium now consumed in China should cease to be 
consumed there, the demand would be sustained through any 
increased use of the drug by the people of India. The annual 
sum of 1,707,7441. derived from opium is, therefore, so much 
which the people of India have not paid for the sustentation of 


their own government, and may, probably, soon find that others 
will not pay for them. 
Now let us gather our results so far as we have gone :— 


The net annual expense of governing India, wars 

included (wars as likely as ever to occur again), 

is shown by the experience of seventeen years 

OO ee ee eae 
The net produce of the taxes, that on opium in- 

cluded, is shown by the same experience to be 

16,046,2501; but of this sum opium, which is 

on the point of being lost, stands for 1,707,7442, 

so that the net revenue to be relied on in future 
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The annual deficiency to be expected, as far as ex- 
perience and probability can guide us, is there- 
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Let it not be said that, inasmuch as this is an _ estimate 
founded on an average of seventeen years it is inapplicable to 
the argument, and that we ought to reason only on the later 

ears, which more nearly represent the present state of things. 
he later years give, in fact, a worse result than the average, 
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even admitting all that Sir James Weir Hogg said on this sub- 
ject in the House of Commons, on the 6th of June, if we con- 
fine ourselves to employing his statements only as far as they 
refer to realised facts. 

If then we rest on the present system of Indian economics and 
finance, we have to anticipate a future annual deficiency of more 
than two millions sterling—a conclusion which renders a close 
and unflinching examination of that system a duty of vast im- 
portance to some interests indeed by no means inconsiderable in 
the ordinary way of honourable money-getting, but of still 
greater moment to other interests far transcending them in every 
consideration which right-minded humanity holds dear. 

We will look first at the receipts, beginning with the item 
under which, in the official papers, are classed land, moveables, 
spirits, tributes, and tobacco, and which figures altogether for 
10,784,888/7. We may dismiss from consideration all the articles 
except land as producing together only 1,500,000/., with the 
remark that they do not present any probability of important 
increase, unless the waned condition of the country should be 
very much improved. ; 

The single object of the present paper, which is finance, or the 
making of both ends meet, does not require, and will not permit 
us to go into the many debated questions connected with the his- 
tory and nature of the land revenue of India. Some points neces- 
sary to our discussion will be noticed as we proceed; others will 
be found in our account of Mr. Baillie’s book elsewhere in the 
present issue. For the present, the following are the essential 
facts: —Land has yielded, by a direct tax on it, a net annual 
revenue to government of about 9,250,0002, or nearly two-thirds 
of the whole clear produce of taxation, exclusive of that from 
opium. But as a source of revenue we have, to a great extent, 
debarred it of increase by our own acts. The land settlement of 
Bengal, Behar and Orissa, is in perpetuity;—that is, it has been 
fixed by us, in perpetuity, how much tax each particular acre, or 
estate shall pay to the government ; so that, however great the 
needs of the government on behalf of the country may become, 
no additional contribution can be obtained from the land-tax of 
these provinces. Not only so, but, with all possible speed, we 
are introducing similar settlements into other parts of India, 
only that they are for long terms of years, usually thirty, instead 
of in perpetuity; and during those terms there is no possibility 
of increase. Where the settlement is annual, under the name of 
ryotwarree,—that is, where the sum each cultivator has to pay as 
tax is settled every year, the system is an object of complaint 
amounting to execration; and, whatever its real character, it will 
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hardly be able to survive the obloquy which storms down on it 
from every quarter, although it is the only form of the Jand-tax 
which permits adaptability to the varying wants of the state. 

The principal chance of a considerable increase of revenue 
from land lies according to appearance in that of extended 
cultivation, for only lands under actual cultivation pay tax, and 
much land remains uncultivated. But here a fallacy is concealed 
under the appearance. Extended cultivation has little effect on 
the increase of revenue, unless it be accompanied with either an 
increase of population, or with new means of sending the produce 
to other markets. If a population, shut up to its own district, grow 
more than it can consume, it can only be with the effect of bringing 
down the price, and wasting the surplus product. Remarkable 
instances of this kind have occurred in India, and the result of 
extended cultivation has there been a diminution of the revenue. 

Suppose, however, that through a better administration of a 
particular district, or the establishment of new means of irri- 
gation, or any other improvement, a larger population collects 
on the ground, corresponding to an increase of cultivation or of 
its products, it does not follow that the total revenue of the 
government is increased by the sum which appears to be added 
to the revenue of that particular district. Some such cases have 
been much lauded, and perhaps not too much so, when con- 
sidered from other points of view; but they sometimes take 
eredit for an augment of the population beyond the utmost 
possible rate of natural increase ; and, where this is the case, the 
conclusion is irresistible that the increase of population and 
revenue, in that particular quarter, is, to a considerable extent, 
an abstraction from other localities, and yields by no means such 
an addition to the total income of the government as it seems to 
stand for. 

So much of a chance of increase of the land revenue as may 
be derived from a migration of cultivators from territories of 
native princes into ours, from preference for our rule, is of too 
uncertain a nature to be admitted into this discussion, even if we 
had space for the many considerations connected with it. 

To understand fully the force of these observations, it must 
be remembered that India is hardly more than half full of people; 
there is, consequently, ample room for migration within India 
itself; a fact which, duly admitted and considered, would greatly 
modify some opinions very loudly expressed at times on Indian 
economics and taxation. 

There are cultivated lands in India, to a considerable extent, 
which, on different grounds, some true and some false, are held 
of government on tax-free tenures ; and there are officers who look 
to resumptions of these lands on a scale of some magnitude, for an 
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important addition to the straitened revenue. On the one hand, 
no doubt many fictitious claims to these holdings have been set up, 
and have been sustained by forged or invalid documents; but, on 
the other, genuine rights have often been abrogated by the unad- 
vised proceedings of our government and their officers. ‘The 
general result promises very little for an increase of revenue from 
the resumption of these lands, however just that resumption, in 
some cases, may be. 

Looking, then, at all the circumstances, taking into account . 
the fact that much of the land revenue is fixed in perpetuity, or 
for long periods, and seeing that, from 1838-9 to 1849-50, the 
land revenue increased only in the proportion of 123 to 142, 
notwithstanding our accessions of territory meanwhile, there 
can be little hope of a deliverance of the Indian government 
from financial pressure by any sufficient augmentation of the 
income from land, a consideration which is so much the more 
serious, as this tax forms two-thirds of its resources. 

The customs’ duties, which have yielded 1,194,838/. per an- 
num, depend for their increase on an increase of the consuming 
power of the people. It is not easy to say how far the slight 
general tendency to advance in this branch of the revenue is to 
be attributed to an improvement in the condition of the people, 
how far to increase in their numbers, and how far to such addi- 
tional facilities for the interchange of commodities in the interior 
as the extension of our rule may have occasioned. ‘That increase 
was, however, but small from 1838-9 to 1845-6, even when most 
favourably stated, while a more compendious account given else- 
where by the same official authorities seems to show that little 
or none has taken place since 1834-5. Judging from the last- 
mentioned statement, either this class of taxes is already at the 
highest point which the present condition of the people will 
permit, or the real resources of the country available for the pur- 
poses of the government are mismanaged. 

The duty on salt is different in different parts of India. Our 
brief remarks must be confined to a very few facts. In Bengal, 
the manufacture is a monopoly in the hands of government,— 
the import of the article being, however, permitted on — 
of a duty equal to the government monopoly profit. In Bombay, 
the tax is an excise; the sale price of the article, without duty, 
is 1}d. for eighty-two pounds; the tax is about 18d. on the same 
quantity. This impost, in Madras, is also a heavy duty, of which 
we need not now enter on the particulars. Salt is supplied from 
the Sambhur Lake, in the territories of Jyepore, and from the 
Salt Hills of the Punjab; in both cases it is liable to certain 
duties. 

It is remarkable that the productiveness of this impost has not 
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kept pace with the circumstances which might have been sup- 
posed to favour it. The average net receipts for the twenty 
years preceding 1833-4 amounted to 1,467,565/.; in some par- 
ticular years they were considerably above that amount; but, in 
the next seventeen years, those now chiefly discussed, they only 
reached 1,864,633/., although our territory had largely increased, 
intercourse in the interior had become much safer and greater 
than before, and war, which raged in the centre of India 
during part of the first period, was chiefly confined to the general 
frontiers in the second. The increase of population alone should 
have produced an augment of consumption, nearly equal to that 
which appears to have taken place. 

A few facts strengthen the probability that the salt tax cannot 
be made to yield any considerable increase. In 1837, aduty of 
1s. on eighty-two pounds was laid on this important condiment 
in the presidency of Bombay: in 1844, the tax was doubled, to 
compensate for some vexatious minor imposts then abolished ; 
but riots took place, and the governor, of his own authority, 
reduced it to its present rate of 1s. 6d. Now, it was shown in the 
course of the inquiries connected with railways in Bombay, that 
salt made on the western coast, which had paid the Bombay 
duty, would undersell Calcutta salt, with the Bengal duty, at 
Mirzapore, if both were carried to that place by railway. If so, 
improvements in the means of transit will probably drive back 
the practical frontier of the Bengal salt monopoly districts ; and 
this may be operating in a measure even now, and the annexa- 
tion of the Punjab, with its salt hills, may be the true explana- 
tion of that decline of the salt revenue at Calcutta, which has 
been adduced, with little accuracy, as an evidence of a falling off 
in the condition of the Bengal population. 

Although it has been said with some truth that the salt tax is 
not burdensome to the people in general, there are facts con- 
nected with it which seem certain to prevent any increase in its 
rate. The consumption varies from less than seven pounds per 
head per annum amongst the poor in Bengal, where salt is dear, 
to twenty, thirty, and even thirty-six pounds amongst the rich 
in Bombay, where it is comparatively cheap; a contrast which 
shows that there are large classes who ought not to be called on 
to bear a larger burden in this form. Probably, then, this tax 
will never yield more than at present, if so much. 

We only stay to say of the stamp duty on legal proceedings, 
that a tax which embarrasses justice, and bars off the poor from 
his right, has little chance of permanence and none of ina. 
Opium we have already discussed, and the miscellaneous receipts 
may be passed over. 

If, from the general character of these observations, we con- 
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clude that the income of the Indian government is little likely 
to be augmented while drawn from the people in their present 
condition, confined to its present sources, and conducted on its 
present system, we have to proceed to the question—can the 
expenditure be diminished? Here our remarks may be confined 
chiefly to two points,—the extent and cost of the European part 
of the service,—and the magnitude of the army. 

It is not pretended on any side that India is over-governed. 
The current complaints are not of too many officials, but of 
want of protection, want of justice, want of dispatch, want of 
something or other, which only increased establishments, or 
establishments of increased efficiency, can supply. It is not said 
that there are too many native functionaries, or that they are too 
highly paid. But it is said that too many costly Europeans are 
employed to the exclusion of cheaper natives. The number of 
Europeans in government employments in India, who have been 
sent out from England for the purpose, is probably not above 
7000, including all European officers of the Company’s troops, 
but not those of the Queen’s. ‘The members of the Covenanted 
Civil Service are under 1000 in number. About 250 military 
officers are employed in civil duties. 

If any question be raised of the value of European superin- 
tendence in India, it is only necessary to advert to the whole 
current of Indian affairs, political, military, and commercial, to 
perceive its effect. Let any one compare an army of sepoys in 
the British service, with any account he can find of the interior 
condition or practical effect of the army of a native prince—say, 
for instance, the accounts given by the Duke of Wellington of 
the Hyderabad or Mahratta armies in the Mysore war; or, let 
him compare the present administration of justice, defective as 
it is, with that which prevailed before our time; or let him trace 
the history of Indian indigo, or sugar, or general commerce; or 
let him learn what was the internal condition of a native city— 
say Poonah, for example—while it was a great capital under the 
immediate eye of its prince, and then see what it is now; or let 
him in any matter learn what has actually been done under 
British supervision, with no other resources than were just as 
much at the command of our native predecessors as of ourselves, 
and he cannot but conclude, that in whatever it may reside,— 
whether in science, perseverance, power of combination, con- 
trivance, and organization, habit of command, integrity, due 
public responsibility, or anything else,—British supervision has, 
in fact, supplied a new life-blood to India. 

But is there a wasteful superfluity of it? The Europeans 
employed in civil service are, to the natives, as about one to 
120,000. The Europeans actually present with a native regi- 
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ment of 800 strong, are seldom more than six or eight. The 
European judges decide only about 64 per cent. of all the legal 
suits instituted, appeals included. The whole number of Euro- 
peans in India (army, with all its privates, taken into account) 
is, probably, not more than one to 2000 of the natives. 

f, then, there are not too many Europeans for the wants of 
the country, are they not too highly paid? We answer by the 
recital of a case within our own knowledge :—Twenty years ago 
a gentleman, then of excellent standing in his profession, ac- 
cepted an appointment in India, in an undertaking altogether 
independent of the Government. Knowing too little of the 
matter, he thought there were so many advantages in an Indian 
life, that a salary of 7002. per annum was a sufficient inducement. 
Returning, not long since, after an anxious and laborious ser- 
vice, with his health thoroughly broken, he found his old con- 
nexions were dispersed, his professional contemporaries, of equal 
standing when he left, were far advanced above him, his chances 
of employment were gone, and his energies were unequal to a 
new struggle. During his short remaining life, the scanty 
employment which had happened to arise from his old Indian 
occupation was one of his principal resources. His sojourn in 
India had completely severed him from the opportunities and the 
successes of England, by which others, not better qualified, had 
largely profited, while his Indian remuneration had not provided 
a compensation, or even an ordinary reliance, for declining 
years. 

In truth, under present circumstances, a British Indian service 
of any kind, political or commercial, can only be secured on 
terms which pay the wages of a whole life for twenty ycars of 
work, and that at a rate which induces men in general, of com- 
petent qualifications, to forego all the collateral advantages of 
life in England. India, it is evident, can obtain English aid 
~ on these terms. 

e undertake, however, no defence of things as they are. 
Our sole object is to show that no such saving can be effected in 
the item of European officials as shall contribute, in any sensible 
degree, to redress the disordered balance of Indian finance. The 
work done by these foreigners in India must be done by some- 
body; if done entirely by natives, at half the expense, with not 
a single European employed, the financial relief would be small, 
perhaps 300,000/. per annum, and even that supposes the work 
would be done as well as now. But if any confidence is to be 
placed in the uniform testimony of facts, India saves, many 
times over, every year, the fair cost of that English supervision 
which has delivered her intellect from stagnation, and her fields 
from carnage; and the intermission of which for some time to 
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come, would probably relegate her to a fuller measure of her 
former sufferings. 

But the army—is it not too large? We have already dis- 
cussed the probability of war occurring as it has occurred; and 
certainly the political horizon yiclds portents which do not say 
much for the immediate peace of Asia. Where Russia may 
burst through her frontiers, if headed back in Europe, none can 
tell; but an obvious movement, both for revenge and for acqui- 
sition, would be towards India. Laying out of account, how- 
ever, these special chances of the times, it is worth while to note 
the manner in which the home authorities deal with the question 
of the magnitude of the Indian army, in two extended reviews 
of the whole finance of India, dated 25th October, 1848, and 
8rd June, 1852. The Court of Directors assume 1838-9 as a 
standard year of peace expenditure. India had then enjoyed 
an unusually long immunity from war, whether in its presence 
or its costs. In that year the whole of the forces employed in 
India, both European and native, had been gradually reduced 
to about 186,000 men, and the annual cost of them to about 
7,000,000/. They are now 289,000 strong, and their annual 
cost above 10 millions. The average cost of seventeen years is 
8,226,4591. Immediately after the attainment of the minimum 
expenditure just mentioned, the Afghan war was undertaken 
without the knowledge of the Court of Directors, and, when 
known to them, against their judgment. Then followed Scinde ; 
then, twice over, the Punjab; and now we have Burmah 
on hand. Pressed with anxiety in making both ends meet, 
they look back on 1838-9 as affording a state of things not 
broken in upon with their concurrence; and they estimate 
that India has paid for these wars no less than 35,750,000J. in 
current charges, debt, and interest—wars, of which the first at 
least, was not for Indian objects, and of which the others are 
possibly no more than consequences, avoidable at the time in the 
avoidance of the first. They do not, however, suggest a remedy 
for the magnitude or cost of the army, or suggest its reduction to 
its old dimensions; and, indeed, with Hyderabad, Russia, China, 
and the unemployed myriads of swordsmen in India itself, to 
take into account, we can hardly anticipate diminished employ- 
ment for it. We have still to reckon on the blunders of govern- 
ments, the irascibility of peoples, and the misunderstood com- 
plications of interests, which have hitherto produced wars, and 
to remember that the true preventive of war, which lies in the 
right-mindedness of the multitudes, is not yet fully attained to 
even amongst ourselves, and is much less so in the East. 

It is not without importance to observe, that the army of 
India is said to be smaller in proportion to the population which 
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supports it, than that of any European state, England excepted; 
and a still nearer comparison is to be found in India itself, where 
the native states, with a population of 53 millions, maintain 
armed forces to the extent of 399,000 men, or one soldier for 
133 persons; while, in British India, the population is 99 
millions, and the army 290,000, or one in 340 persons. We 
again repeat, we are in no sense defending or even excusing 
the employment of such an army, we are merely considering 
the bearing of facts as they are on financial probabilities. 

Of the sums absorbed in the payments to England, it is not 
necessary to say more than that there is no chance of their 
reduction, and that the same principles of national good faith 
which ensure the payment of the interest of the national debt of 
England, apply with equal force to that of India. 

To what conclusion, then, does this review lead us? India, 
under our system, is not paying her own expenses, and is not 
likely to do so, And yet when we assumed her rule she had no 
national debts, the treasuries of her princes were full, and she is 
said to have paid larger taxes to her native rulers than she has 
ever paid to us. Moreover, no newly acquired territory pays 
its own expenses in our hands, however wealthy it may have 
made its native princes. Scinde and Sattara show yearly deficits ; 
and while our limited territory in 1793 yielded a large annual 
surplus, our present magnificent dominion fails to pay its current 
costs. What is the cause of the change ? 

The answer most generally made, is that this apparent falling 
off in the tax-paying power of the people of India is to be attri- 
buted to a continual increase of poverty. A statement so serious 
requires examination, although it is true that a government is 
answerable only negatively for the wealth of its people, and that 
its trust is vindicated when it has shown that it does nothing, 
and suffers others to do nothing, which hinders any and every 
man from making the best he honestly can of circumstances. Let 
us, however, look into this assertion of the increase of poverty in 
India, and so much the more carefully, as there are appearances 
which may be adduced in favour of it. 

First, there are what we take to be exceptional cases. The 
city of Surat is now much smaller than it once was; formerly 
it was the port through which the north-west of India, including 
Delhi, the seat of the Mogul power, communicated with the 
holy land of the Mussulmans and with Europe. Since that 
time Bombay, more favourably situated for general commerce, 
has arisen; extensive countries to the landward have been deso- 
lated in native wars; and the incipient Delta, which its river, 
the Tapty, is forming, increases yearly the disadvantages of its 
approach. The province of Guzerat is said to exhibit a great 
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impoverishment of its gentry and cultivators since we began to 
govern it; but then cotton is the staple of Guzerat; at the 
beginning of our rule the price of cotton at Bombay was 6d. per 
pound, and since that time has graduaily sunk, under Ame- 
rican competition, to little more than 2d. The South Mahratta 
country is alleged to have become poorer; but it was the chief hive 
from which the swarms of Mahrattas issued who fought and 
plundered for a long period all over India, and to which much 
of their booty converged. The establishment of general internal 
peace was sure to be inimical to the apparent wealth of such a 
district. Lastly, certain countries, chiefly in the south and east, 
are said to have suffered from the destruction of their manu- 
factures by the competition of Lancashire: now, without con- 
fining ourselves to the sufficient and conclusive answer that this 
result has come of a freedom which no government on earth has 
a right to interrupt, we will point to a consideration which on 
on this subject is not always taken into account. ‘These des- 
troyed manufactures were not for the most part ancient interests. 
They were a very modern extension of the old manufactures of 
the country, occasioned by the demand for Indian cloths in 
Europe, which followed on Clive’s successes in Bengal, and the 
destruction complained of is ¢o this extent only the contraction 
of the manufacture of India to its old dimensions. We may 
here add, that if the natives of India had not for the most part 
wanted those qualities which English supervision and example 
supply, they would have conformed to the new circumstances 
which were created by the rise of the manufactures of Lancashire, 
and long before this would have exported a far greater annual 
value in the form of raw cotton, than they ever did in that 
of cloth. 

Without extending our notice of the exceptional cases which 
have not unfrequently been adduced to prove a general decline of 
the wealth of India under our government, we proceed now to a fact 
of much more extended significance. Since the general internal 
pacification of India, effected in 1818, there has been a wide- 
spread decline in the money prices of agricultural produce. 
The fall was greatest in the first seven years. Its cause was evi- 
dently the extension of cultivation which followed on the cessa- 
tion of perpetual violence, and on the return of large numbers of 
men to the labours of agriculture. 

The effects of this fall are to be traced in combination with 
those of the fiscal measures taken by our government in confor- 
mity with the best established opinions of Europe. The old 
revenue system of India rested on a partition of the crop between 
the cultivator and the government; and in this it was no more 
than an instance of the general dealings of the country, wages 
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being usually paid in grain, and public salaries, artificers’ charges, 
&c., &c., being also discharged in the same way or by tax-free 
lands. The native governments maintained their armies, in a 
great measure, by assignments of lands; and the pay of soldiers 
was often in kind. Money was little referred to as a standard of 
value; and variations of money price had little effect on the 
facility of discharging the greater part of the ordinary obligations 
of life. This original system as to taxation was often modified 
in later times; but so much of it always remained as that the 
basis of taxation, (as far asa system could have a basis which had 
no constitutional limitation,) was a share in the crop, whatever 
might happen to be either the crop or the money value of the 
government share of it at the time. 

First, however, European management came in, and it was 
found necessary to introduce the far greater regularity and order 
of our own systems into the army of natives which we required. 
The loose organization, uncertain and long-deferred payments, 
and feudal independence of parts, in the native armies previously 
existing, were among the chief causes of their inefficiency. To 
bind the army exclusively to the state, and to render its services 
at once faithful and efficient, it was necessary that the engage- 
ments of the government with its soldiery should be simple, 
specific, and punctually fulfilled. But to provide to a certainty 
the means of effecting these objects, which experience has shown 
to bear results of the highest importance, it was necessary that 
the claim of the government on the cultivator for taxes should 
be as definite as the obligations of the government to those whom 
it employed. Hence the commutation of a share in kind, to a 
tax in money, which, for the most part, was only occasional and 
permissive in the old system, was rendered universal and obli- 
gatory in ours. The risk was transferred from the government 
to the cultivator, and the tax was assessed on a money value of 
the crop, true enough, probably, when estimated, but liable to all 
the fluctuations of the times; and those fluctuations, since the date 
of those changes, have, on the whole, been downwards, and that 
to a great extent. The cultivator has often been called on to 
pay a tax which, once moderate, had become unreasonably 
severe from an unforeseen decline in the money value of the 
produce out of which it was to be paid. The government, on 
the other hand, ever slow, from the bureaucratic complexity of 
its organization, could only pass resolutions for relief atter much 
suffering had been undergone ; but, still more, its positive money 
engagements, fixed originally with reference to the obvious and 
pressing wants of the country and to the presumed productiveness 
of the taxes, long deterred it from permanent remissions which 
might have occasioned failure to fulfil its engagements, and have 
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let in the most serious evils. ‘The downward tendency of prices, 
as we have said, was owing to the extension of cultivation conse- 
quent on peace; peace under our supremacy was consequent on, 
or rather rendered possible by, an alteration in the mode of taxa- 
tion. ‘The change which gave the ryot peace and security, gave 
him, as a necessary although not obvious consequence, under 
his circumstances, less money for his produce and diminished 
means of paying the public imposts as reckoned in money. 

Moreover, European science said that a tax on the crop, the 
ancient Indian practice, was, like our tithe, a great discourage- 
ment to improvement. It was thought, therefore, a great 
advance (in fact, it was made to stop the mouths of many com- 
plainers in England,) that the tax was removed from the crop 
and placed on the land. A man may grow what he pleases; 
be the crop as valuable as it may, he has only to pay a certain 
fixed tax on the field which bears it. But a choice of crop, 
where the market is limited by want of means of carriage, is, to 
agreat extent, a nugatory privilege. The main produce must 
everywhere be that which is wanted for common consumption 
on the spot; and the same amount of public revenue remaining 
to be raised in the whole, the tax on the land, removed from the 
crop, falls chiefly on the food of the poor and rich alike; on the 
bajree and jowaree of the labourer and small farmer, rather than 
on the sugar and other condiments of the wealthier classes. The 
principle, sound in itself, requires for its application a facility of 
finding the best markets, however distant, for the peculiar capa- 
bilities of the local soil, which does not yet exist in India; and 
until it does exist, the change aggravates the difficulty of realizing 
a sufficient public revenue. 

But here supervenes the embarrassment, existing and to come, 
from another European improvement. It was assumed that the 
public revenue from land in India was what rent is in England, 
a conclusion, the unsoundness and dangerousness of which it 
would not be difficult to show, if space permitted and our argu- 
ment required it. But on this followed the further assumption, 
that a rent which could be foreseen for a number of years was 
best fitted to promote cultivation and the comfort of the culti- 
vator. Thereupon settlements were made, either in perpetuity 
or for long terms of years; and the State, abandoning the old 
Hindoo principle, has debarred itself of all right to participate 
in the increase, however new means of intercourse and locomo- 
tion may improve the processes of agriculture, induce the culti- 
vation of the more valuable products, or add to the weight or 
money price of the crops. 

Before we indicate our general conclusion, we must notice 
another fact we have already mentioned: the native princes who 
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aes us, often possessed large treasures; we, contrariwise, 
ave a large Indian debt. Here is another consequence of the 
introduction of British principles. An Oriental monarch is in 
no sense a trustee for the people: he is the owner, for the time 
being, of certain rights of taxation established by custom; and 
like any other man where there is no sufficient control by public 
opinion in organized forms, he and his subordinates often make 
that right go as far as possible in extending these exactions, while 
other men do the best they can to share with or to resist them. 
The obligation to govern justly, or even to govern at all, however 
it may be recognised in men’s consciences or longings, is reduced, 
for the most part, to a matter of policy, where it is not the dic- 
tate of one ruler’s individual kindness of heart, or, perhaps, of 
another’s caprice. Some sort of government is better than none, 
even for the rulers; for more taxes can be raised when the country 
is tolerably well off—a reach of wisdom to which Oriental go- 
vernors do not universally attain. 

Two consequences follow:—Those debts are, in the East, 
strictly the personal debts of the prince, which, with our cor- 
porate perpetual succession, and our views of the trusteeship of 
government, are the debts of the nation. The fall of a dynasty, 
or the death of a prince, cancels there at short periods those obliga- 
tions which hang about us for generations. Until different prin- 
ciples were imported by us, there was no such thing as a national 
debt in India; but there was much robbery of those who, with 
us, would have been national creditors. 

But, secondly, the prince, being no trustee, but the absolute 
owner of all he could collect, and the absolute judge of the 
amount he should spend on public purposes, was quite at liberty 
to lay by all he could, notwithstanding any lack of government, 
or of good government, which ought to have been remedied by 
means of a more liberal expenditure. The system, in strictness, 
required him to care for nothing more than that the country was 
kept in condition to pay; all beyond that was of no consequence 
to him. We are speaking, of course, merely of principles; for 
their application admitted of all gradations, from the coarse and 
eruel rigour of Hyder Ali, to the philosophic solicitude of 
Akbar, and the maternal and almost mythical tenderness of 
Alia Bye. The possession of treasures, however, was in no 
case a proof of the wealth of the people; it only proved the 
wealth of the prince, which might easily exist, and often did 
exist, in the midst of an abject and impoverished community. 
With us all this is changed; torture in the collection of taxes, 
the old resort, is forbidden; the public opinion of England re- 
quires the best fulfilment which circumstances permit of the 
public duties for which, in our own view, the taxes are col- 
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lected; the government of India is now strictly a trustee for 
the accomplishment of certain public purposes, called to account, 
when needful, by the advanced public opinion of England. 

These results, confronted with each other, will reveal to us 
the real difficulty of Indian finance. We are no longer owners 
of the taxes, but trustees for the fulfilment of certain objects, at 
whatever cost. On the other hand, the native system of taxation, 
which never was designed for varying commensurability with 
obligations specific in kind but varying in amount, we have 
made still worse for our new position, by overlaying it partially, 
and but partially, with European notions. We are compelled 
to action which may, and does, involve variable or increasing 
costs; we have deprived ourselves of all sufficient power of 
varying the receipts to meet the varying expenditure. We 
have all the new liabilities of constitutional outgoings; we have 
much worse than the old rigidity and circumscription of the 
income. If in England we become involved in war, we imme- 
diately lay on additional taxes to meet the additional expense. 
In India, with vastly greater liability to war, we can do no such 
thing; however urgent the occasion, the income for at least the 
two-thirds which arise from the land-tax, and, indeed, for much 
more, must remain very nearly as it is. 

Hence the embarrassment of the Indian exchequer. The 
outlay follows one rule, and obeys one set of circumstances ; 
the expenditure follows another rule, and obeys altogether a 
different set of circumstances. The sufficiency of the income 
can never be more than accidental; and the divergency of the 
circumstances commonly goes directly against the happening of 
that accident. Indian finance is fast locked by the incongruity 
of the per contra. ; 

And to this we have to add an aggravation removeable only 
by slow degrees and as a consequence of extensive changes. 
We have all the felt obligations of a trust along with all the 
antagonism and surly difficulty of proprietary right. The first 
we derive from our own views of our position, newly imported 
into the Indian political system; the second comes of the fun- 
damental maxims of the governments to which we have suc- 
ceeded, and of the feelings stamped by those maxims on the 
popular mind by the usage of uncounted generations. 

We have extended this exposition of the present position of 
Indian finance to an enquiry into its causes, for the sake of some 
important practical conclusions which it yields, and which, toge- 
ther with some others which we have not present space to 
discuss, must conclude our paper. These are as follows :— 

1, That the embarrassed state of the Indian exchequer is the 
unavoidable consequence of the partial application of European 
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principles of public organization and administration of undoubted 
soundness, to circumstances as yet altogether unlike those of the 
communities from whose experience they were derived. 

2. That this application of European principles, whether a ne- 
cessary step in the general transformation of Indian sociology and 
government, or an unwise anticipation of it, has been effected 
entirely in obedience to well-established and universal British 
convictions, and not to any suggestions derived from Indian 
sources, however the change may have subsequently met with 
native approbation. 

3. That the chief present danger of the British supremacy in 
the East, has thus been occasioned by an action which is essen- 
tially that of British scientific conviction and public opinion; 
that is, it has resulted from causes far transcending the mere 
form and machinery of the government; and its remedy cannot 
be secured by any change in that mere form and machinery 
simply considered, nor in any important degree promoted 

y it. 

"4. That the poverty of India, where poverty can be said to 
exist, is relative to money only, and not to the means of pro- 
curing the necessaries of life. 

5. That the plenty which is relative to mere subsistence, must 
subsist along with the poverty which is relative to money, until 
the vast industrial waste of India is cured, and its means of pro- 
duction, now existing unemployed to an immense extent, are 
made available to the payment of its public obligations, the due 
accomplishment of its public objects, and the general elevation 
of its people. 

6. ‘That the only effectual remedy for the dead-lock of the 
Indian exchequer lies in going through with the industrial trans- 
formation which has been begun, so as to render the wasted re- 
sources of India available. 

7. That the application of that remedy is little within the 
power of the government itself, just as the improvement of the 
mercantile navy of England would be very little in the power of 
the Admiralty; but that that application may be hindered, to a 
lamentable degree, by those who possess the powers of govern- 
ment, be the form of the government what it may. 

We could say nothing which would adequately express our 
views of the importance of the Indian question; but if our fore- 
going remarks are not altogether mistaken, that importance rests 
not so much on the questions, accusations, defences, replies, 
plans, and amendments, which, for various sufficient reasons of 
their own, are now most keenly contested, as on considerations 
which can have little puactioal ettention in the present struggle 
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of parties, and on reforms which only fidelity, clear-sightedness, 
diligence, industrial courage, and time, can effect. 


The present position of the Indian question suggests serious 
reflections. The struggle for and against the East India Com- 
pany threatens a result far worse than the maintenance of the 
existing system. The bill for the future government of India, 
brought in by the Right Honourable the President of the Board 
of Control, is clearly intended to transfer to the ministers of the 
Crown, and their nominees, a considerable share of the power 
now exercised by the directors elected by the proprictors of 
East India stock ; and it is equally clear that the same bill opens 
the way for the repetition of the process, until the Crown shall 
have become possessed of the direct government of India, with- 
out the intervention of any independent body. 

But this new power in the hands of the ministry is unaccom- 
panied by any of our usual constitutional securities for its due 
exercise. Not a shilling of our British taxes can a minister 
spend without authority of Parliament ; not a man can he enlist, 
not a cutter can he equip, without the same authority. But, 
for all that yet appears, the Indian minister may spend as much 
as he pleases of the money of the people of India, or hire as 
many soldiers as he pleases, without any necessity for either 
obtaining a previous authority, or yielding a subsequent account. 
This, the evident beginning of a new system, if the bill pass, is 
the time for insisting on accountability to Parliament in Indian 
affairs, — that is, to the small extent to which there can be 
effective accountability on such subjects in the British Parliament. 

The Indian reformers (we mean those who have associated 
under that name) have gone by another way to the same end. 
By arguing against the “ double government”—by exhibiting and 
somewhat overstating the errors and short-comings of the pre- 
sent rulers of India—by constantly asserting the incapacity of the 
directors, and by dilating on the inappropriateness of the East 
India constituency, they have raised a very general impression 
that the government of India is now in unfit hands, and ought 
to be transferred to the direct management of the Crown: but 
they have done nothing towards showing what constitutional 
power in these Indian affairs, as in all others, is to act concur- 
rently with the Crown, when the East India Company and its 
directors are taken away. As far as the India reformers are 
concerned, India will be handed over to a pure bureaucratic 
despotism. 

They rely, indeed, on parliamentary responsibility; but par- 
liamentary responsibility is a mere constitutional fiction where 
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there is nobody to ask a question, and very few either to under- 
stand it or to take any interest in the answer. What would 
parliamentary responsibility be in respect of Timbuctoo ? 

By the accidents of time, the East India proprietary and 
their directors have come to sustain, to however imperfect an 
effect, the same relation to the Crown for Indian purposes as the 
constituencies of the United Kingdom, and their representa- 
tives do for our own; and the abolition of the East India Com- 
pany, in whole or in part, without some sufficient organization to 
the same purpose, amounts to the abolition of a great constitu- 
tional provision. Strange as it may seem to charge the leaders 
of democracy with the destruction of a constitution, nevertheless, 
the fact is so: they have been betrayed into the inconsistency of 
attacking the existing East India Company as the first thing 
which happens to stand inconveniently in their way, without 
staying to examine either the less obvious principles involved in 
its action, or, in truth, those of their own proceedings. 

From most of the Indian reformers we might fairly have ex- 
meme a policy which, by extending the constituency of the East 

ndia Company, and giving greater independence to the directors, 
should have provided such an accompaniment to the increased 
power of the Crown, as the usage of the constitution, derived 
from the political experience of England, shows to be indispen- 
sable to the welfare of India as well as of ourselves. 

If some such device be not produced, of a happier augury for 
effect than we at present hope for, we should prefer the present 
state of things, bad as it may be represented, to that which would 
be produced by the unamended bill of the government. We are 
neither partisans nor admirers of the East India Company. We 
see on the one side their long connexion with India, their his- 
toric associations, their splendid array of public servants, past 
and present, the intimate knowledge of parts of India which 
many of their directors possess, the sedulous attention which 
some of their directors give to Indian affairs as the chief occupa- 
tion of their lives, and the undeniable advance of India with 
which, whether as cause or accident, they have been associated ; 
we set against these, their timid and faltering betrayal of their 
independence, their mistaken and complicated routine, their slow 
and clumsy movement, their cowardly dread of publicity and 
discussion, their crippled and debilitated powers, their drugged 
and listless constituency, and the occasional lapses of servants 
who disgrace them; and, balancing the whole, we should rather 
see India committed, for the present, to the existing arrange- 
ments, until real improvements, of the kind we have pointed 
out, could be effected, than ‘handed over to a minister as prac- 
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tically master of all movements, and as irresponsible for them, 
as he would be under this bill. 

We fear, however, that it is in vain to lift up a voice for the 
East India Company, a body which has become so little inter- 
ested either in the welfare of India, or even in the preservation 
of its own power, that, exclusive of directors, not more than 
thirty proprietors out of 1700 were present to make a last effort 
for either. We speak rather of principles of the highest im- 
portance which both parties neglect, than with much hope of 
witnessing possible and most salutary reforms, for which the 
existing East India Company, far gone as it is, affords the best 
practical basis. 





Art. VIII.—Batzac AnD HIS WRITINGS. 


. Honoré de Balzac: Essai sur 0 Homme et sur 0 Geuvre. Par 
Armand Baschet. Avec Notes Historiques par Champfleury. 


Vie de H. de Balzac. Par Desnoiresterres. 


. La Comédie Humaine. Par H. de Balzac. (Scénes de la 
Vie Privée; Scenes de la Vie de Province; Scénes de la Vie 
Parisienne; Scénes de la Vie Politique; Scénes de la Vie 
Militaire; Scenes de la Vie de Campagne. Etudes Philoso- 
phiques; Etudes Analytiques.) 


4. Thédtre de H. de Balzac. 
5. Les Femmes de H. de Baizac. Par le bibliophile Jacob. 


6. Mazximes et Pensées de H. de Balzac. 


N the last act of Soulié’s “ Closérie des Genéts,” (an ampu- 

tation from which, with comic excrescences, was played at 

the Adelphi, under the title of the “ Willow Copse,”) the follow- 

ing dialogue takes place between two of the principal charac- 
ters :— 


“ Montéclain. Have you read M. de Balzac ? 

“ Léona. I should not be a woman if I did not know all his delightful 
works by heart. 

“ Montéclain. In that case you must remember his ‘ Histoire des 
Treize ? 

“ Léona. Indeed I do remember it. It interested me exceedingly.” 


The “ Histoire des Treize” is a most exciting narrative, founded 
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upon a compact between thirteen “great-hearted gentlemen,” 
who have sworn to avenge society of certain injuries, the authors 
of which it is impossible to reach by the ordinary legal means. 
We never admired it so much as Léona appears to have done, 
and we have no pretensions to knowing more than half a dozen 
of “ Balzac’s delightful works by heart ;” but, after allowing for 
the exaggeration peculiar to the theatre, and further, for the 
exaggeration generally found in the expressions of ladies in real 
life, we have no hesitation in saying that Léona’s admiration for 
the author of the “ Comédie Humaine,” was and is equalled by 
that of most educated women in France. <A few years ago, the 
most popular thing in Paris after M. de Balzac himself, was M. 
de Balzac’s cane; portraits and caricatures of the former were 
in all the print-shops, and Madame de Girardin’s clever novel 
suggested by the latter, was in all the libraries. Now that 
Balzac’s features are beginning to be forgotten, and that his 
diamond-headed cane has become a relic, his popularity is 
attested by the numerous forms in which his works are produced, 
and the variety of other works of which his own form the base. 
Since 1850, the year in which literature was deprived of the 
author who has depicted with the greatest success the morals 
and manners of the first half of the nineteenth century, the 
works composing his “‘Comédie Humaine” have been given to 
the public in two different illustrated editions; his plays have 
been published in a complete form; his * Mercadet” has been 
produced amidst universal applause; two or three biographical 
and critical sketches of him have appeared; a book devoted to 
his female characters, and another containing his maxims and 
reflections have been brought out, and numerous pieces, founded 
upon narratives by him, have been represented at various 
theatres. 

“In the provinces,” wrote Sainte Beuve, a few years since, 
“MM. de Balzac has met with the most lively enthusiasm. There 
are numbers of women living there whose secret he has divined, 
who make a profession of loving him, who discourse continually 
on his genius, and who endeavour, pen in hand, to vary and 
embroider, in their turn, the inexhaustible theme of these 
charming sketches, ‘ La Femme de trente ans,’ ‘ La Femme mal- 
heureuse,’ ‘La Femme abandonnée.’” In St. Petersburgh, 
where he is said to have been invited by the Court, he was 
scarcely less popular than in Paris. It was there that a lady, 
hearing Balzac was in the room, is said to have dropped a glass 
of water through emotion. In Venice, it was once the fashion 
to represent Balzac’s characters in drawing-rooms, and “during 
an entire season,” says the critic above mentioned, “ nothing but 
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Rastignacs, Duchesses de Langeais, and Duchesses de Maufrig- 
neuse could be seen.” Germany sent letters entreating the 
author to continue his “Illusions perdues” without delay; and 
one notary wrote from a distant and uncivilized part of France 
to request that M. de Balzac would make the members of his 
profession appear in a more engaging light than that in which 
they had hitherto been represented. 

In spite of Balzac’s long and continued popularity on the con- 
tinent, only two of his productions have been translated into 
English. One of these, “ La Grande Bretéche,” is an episode in 
one of his novels where it is introduced as a tale of horror, in 
order to dismay a lady whose conduct has been supposed to offer 
some anzlogy to that of the heroine of the said episode. Power- 
fully written and terrible as it undoubtedly is, this episode, 
when viewed by itself, is like a diamond taken out of its setting. 
It appeared in one of the annuals, and the author’s name was 
not attached to it. The comedy of “ Mercadet” also, cut down 
from five acts to three, by M. Dennery, has had an English 
physiognomy given to it, and has been acted, with great success, 
at the Lyceum. Howit happens that not one of Balzac’s novels 
—not even “ Eugénie Grandet,” nor the “ Recherche de l’absolu,” 
both of which are not only irreproachable as to the morality of 
the details, but have the additional advantage of being master- 
pieces—how it happens that neither of these has been translated 
into English, we can only explain by the supposition that the 
publishers of translations imagine the public cares for nothing 
more elevated than Eugéne Sue, or more decent than Paul de 
Kock. Without possessing the slightest affection for paradoxes, 
we think we can prove that the popularity of French novelists 
in England, is in inverse proportion to their literary merits. If 
we judge by the number of his works (!) translated, we find that 
high-minded and conscientious artist, Paul de Kock, occupying 
the first place in popularity, although there are forcible reasons 
—the extended sale which the “ Mysteries” and the “ Wander- 
ing Jew” met with—for assigning the post of honour to the pure 
and gentle Eugéne Sue. Next comes Dumas, proving, by his own 
case alone, the truth of our theory, inasmuch as only one volume 
of his “Impressions de Voyage,” and scarcely any of his care- 
fully-written novels have been translated, whereas most of his 
violently unnatural romances, without ever having been written 
in French, have nevertheless been “done into English.” Very 
few of George Sand’s works have been translated, and only two 
of Mérimée’s. Lastly, not one of Balzac’s novels has ever been 
presented in an English dress,—which, according to our theory, 
would prove M. de Balzac to have been the greatest of French 
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novelists, a conclusion to which a careful perusal of his works had 
already led us. 

In Balzac’s “ Mémoires de deux jeunes Mariées,” one of the 
heroines mentions what was undonbtedly true at the time, viz, 
that out of all the novels and romances in circulation, the only 
ones worth reading are “Corinne,” and Benjamin Constant’s 
* Adolphe.” In “ Corinne,” however, the characters are mere 
shadows, and, moreover, unnatural shadows; and in Benjamin 
Constant’s admirable tale, Adolphe and Eléonore are quite 
without individuality. The only pictures of manners exist- 
ing in France, when Balzac was preparing to make his début, 
were “ Gil Blas” (if we can apply the term picture to a panorama) 
and “ Manon Lescaut.” In “Gil Blas,” the fact of all the cha- 
racters being knaves, with the exception of a select few who are 
fools, and the entire absence of sentiment and passion, render 
it, on the whole, an untrue picture of human life, in spite of the 
knowledge of mankind exhibited in almost every page; while 
the frequent interruption of the story by the introduction of 
episodes more or less interesting, renders it tedious, in spite of 
the variety of the incidents and the wit of the narrative. Absence 
of passion is certainly not the fault of “ Manon Lescaut,” and 
although the constant recurrence of the same situation makes it 
resemble a beautiful duet, in which the same motive is too fre- 
quently repeated, it was, perhaps, the truest picture of human 
life existing in’ France anno Domini 1830. The country which, 
in less than twenty years, has produced Balzac and George 
Sand, Nodicr, Mérimée, Jules Sandeau, and Alphonse Karr, 
Victor Hugo, Théophile Gauthier, and Alfred de Vigny, can 
afford to admit this undeniable truth,—that it possessed no more 
than the germ of a literature of fiction until nearly the middle of 
the present century. 

The influence of the French Academy, which, while endeavour- 
ing to preserve the language of France, has nearly stifled its 
literature by sacrificing all other principles of art to the heroic 
and the classical (otherwise the conventional), can alone explain 
the existence of Scudéry and the celebrity of Florian; and the 
attack on conventionality in the drama, which was commenced 
by Victor Hugo during the Restoration, had for its indirect 
effect a reform in the novel, as it notoriously aided that which 
has since taken place in painting. In England, where Provi- 
dence has spared us the infliction of an Academy, and where the 
standard of taste has always been so low that thinkers have been 
able, ever since the dark ages, to express their thoughts in any 
form which they have chosen to select—in England the literary 
warfare of the romanticists against the classicists, or, in other 
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words, of those who would be flogged at no school against a 
school of pedants, can scarcely be comprehended. The petition 
of certain French dramatists to the Academy, praying that means 
might be taken for preventing the representation of plays written 
by Hugo, Dumas, and all such innovators, is as inexplicable to 
us as the opposition to Géricault, who had the audacity to paint 
modern subjects as they occurred in modern times, and who 
could not be persuaded to represent a French hussar in the 
costume of a ne gladiator. When the directors of the 
Louvre purchased Géricault’s “ Wreck of the Medusa,” they 
intended to cut out the heads, in order to use them as studies for 
the pupils! (vide “ Memoirs of A. Dumas;”) and the obstacles 
which were constantly thrown in the path of Victor Hugo, show 
that more than one person connected with the production of his 
plays would gladly have marred their general effect in an 
analogous manner. Yet this painter, who is so great a poet, 
and this poet who is so great a painter, have been the salvation 
of French art and French literature, by driving away the 
more or less successful imitators of those who have themselves, 
with more or less success, imitated the classics. 

The reform in art, to which the name of romanticism has 
been given—a name which has never been accepted by its chiefs 


—by abolishing the conventional models, led naturally enough 
to the adoption of real and natural models, and to the exact 
imitation of nature. ‘ Art,” says one of Balzac’s literary heroes, 
“is nature concentrated.” ‘Those who copy from nature, and, 
above all, from modern nature, and the nature which surrounds 
them at every instant, were destined to receive from the cham- 


? 


pions of conventionality the appellation of “ realists,”—this 
“realism” being in fact only a continuation or branch of what 
had before been absurdly styled “romanticism.” The head of 
this realist school was Honoré de Balzac; and we shall see, from 
the history of his life and from an examination of some of his 
principal works, in the order in which they appeared, that it was 
many years even before he understood the true bent of his genius 
and the destinies of the modern French novel. 

Honoré de Balzac was born on the 16th March, 1799, at 
Tours, the birth-place of Rabelais, Descartes, and Paul Louis 
Courier; and it is at this town that the scene of some of his 
most admirable productions is laid. Madame de Mortsauf lived 
in a valley of Touraine; the “ Grenadiére,” to which Madame 
de Willemsens retired broken-hearted, is at Tours, in a spot 
which those who have read the exquisite tale fancy they must 
have seen; the carefully-finished picture of the jealousies and 
manceuvrings of small people in a small town, with the effect of 
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the same upon an amiable but weak-minded curate, represents 
the society of Tours; and it was at Tours that Gaudissart, the 
illustrious bag-man failed in his daring attempt to make the 
lunatic take a year’s subscription to the “ Globe” = 
Balzac always possessed the same affection for the “ Turkey of 
France” which many of his favourite characters are made to ex- 
hibit : in the prefatory letter to the “ Lys dans la Vallée” Felix de 
Vandenesse, writing to Natalie de Mannerville, says, “I do not 
love Touraine as much as I love you, but if Touraine did not 
exist I should die.” 

At seven years of age, Honoré was sent to the college of Ven- 
dome, where he is said, by M. Desnoiresterres, to have been 
remarkable for his inattention to ordinary studies, and his affec- 
tion for “ Louis Lambert,” whose story M. Desnoiresterres appears 
to regard as a piece of actual biography. Similar mistakes have 
been made several times since the days of Defoe, and must be 
looked upon as complimentary to the realizing power of an 
author, although they say little for the discrimination of the 
reader who falls into such an error. M. Armand Baschet, from 
whose excellent memoir we shall borrow the few important facts 
connected with a life which was purely literary, mentions that 
Balzac, when at school, wrote a “ Traité de la Volonté,” which 
one of the masters discovered, and, as a matter of course, burned. 
The “human will,” as the readers of Balzac will remember, was 
the subject to which Raphael, in the “ Peau de Chagrin,” de- 
voted his two years’ study, which ended in an essay intended to 
form the “necessary complement to the works of Mesmer, Galli, 
and Lavater.” 

Having taken his degree of bachelor of arts, Honoré studied 
law, and at the same time attended the lectures at the Sorbonne 
and the College of France with the greatest punctuality. At the 
age of nineteen he entered the office of a solicitor, and of course 
discovered that the profession was an intolerable one. A year 
afterwards he attempted to reduce himself to the proportions of 
a notary’s clerk, without any sort of success. The crisis, as the 
newspapers say, was now at hand. 

The scene is laid in the Rue du Temple. M. de Balzac pére, 
his wife, his daughter, and his son Honoré, are discovered seated 
in their drawing-room. The father is walking up and down the 
room in an agitated manner, the ladies are executing some fancy 
work of the period, and the son is turning over the leaves of 
a book, and wishing he was not clerk to a notary. M. de 
Balzac pére pauses in his promenade, and asks his son abruptly, 
what profession he intends definitively to adopt. M. de Balzac 
Jils replies, that he wishes to become an author (a laugh). The 
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scene ends with the exit of M. de Balzac jils, who hires the tradi- 
tional garret of authorship at No. 7, Rue de Lesdiguiéres, close 
to the library of the Arsenal, and writes a tragedy. This tragedy 
—the inevitable prelude to almost all literary labours—is read 
to the Balzac family, and submitted by its chief to M. Andrieux. 
M. Andrieux declares that the author is incapable even of attain- 
ing mediocrity, and Honoré de Balzac is looked upon as a sub- 
lieutenant named Napoleon was looked upon at Valence, when 
a lady refused her consent to his marriage with her daughter, 
because the young artillery officer appeared to have no chance 
of getting on in the world! 

The Rue de Lesdiguiéres appears to have been to Balzac 
what the Rue de Cluny was to the aforesaid Raphael, when he 
lived on a franc a day, and concealed his five-franc- pieces for 
the opposite reason to that which makes the miser hide his 
treasures, and lest he should be tempted to change one of them 
before its time. “This,” says M. Baschet, “ was the solitary 
period of his existence. He saw no one, made long walks, 
studied the quarter, worked much, and ate little.” In 1822, 
M. de Balzac commenced his practical studies as a novelist, 
and produced in the course of four years some thirty or forty 
volumes, signed Horace Saint Aubin, Viellerglé, and Lord 
R’hoone (an anagram of Honoré). These productions, which 
were looked upon by Balzac as mere exercises, were written in 
collaboration with two or more writers, who have preserved their 
original obscurity. The first work was sold for 200 frances, the 
second for 400, the third for 800, and the fourth for 1200, the 
age being made in bills. About this period, Balzac must 

ave been attacked by the severe illness, the recovery from 
which he ascribes, in the dedication of the “ Lys dans la Vallée,” 
to the care and skill of Dr. Nacquart. “I studied seven years,” 
said M.de Balzac to M. Champfleury, “before learning what 
the French language really was. When quite young I had an 
illness, of which nineteen persons out of twenty die. I was 
cured, and commenced writing the whole of the day. I wrote 
seven novels, simply as exercises. One to learn dialogue, one 
for description, one for the grouping of the characters, one for 
the composition, &c. I wrote them in collaboration; some of 
them, however, are entirely my own, I do not know which. I 
do not recognise them.” M.de Balzac said, that after these 
studies and these bad novels, he began to disbelieve in the French 
language “so little known in France.” 

In 1826, M. de Balzac went into partnership with a M. 
Barbier, as a printer. A one-volume edition of La Fon- 
taine, and another of Moliére, had been previously brought 
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out by him, and it was in hopes of regaining the fifteen thou- 
sand francs which he borrowed and lost in the speculation, that 
he started the printing-office. The printing-office turning out a 
failure, Balzac resolved to get back from the publishers and 
printers the money which he had lost by printing and publish- 
ing; and in 1827, produced the “ Dernier Chouan,” the first 
book to which he affixed his real name; and the only contribu- 
tion towards the twenty-two works which were to have composed 
the “Scénes de la Vie Militaire.” The “ Dernier Chouan” is 
written in imitation of Walter Scott, and many of the remarks 
which D’Arthez makes to Lucien de Rubempré, @ propos of his 
** Archer de Charles [X.,” upon which his reputation at Paris is 
to depend (vide “ Un Grand Homme de Province a Paris”), may 
be applied to it. 

In 1829, M. de Girardin, who was then editor of the ** Mode,” 
inserted in that periodical, a tale by M. de Balzac, entitled “ El 
Verdugo.” This is a story of a Spanish noble family, which is 
concerned in a treacherous plot to massacre a French garrison. 
The whole family is sentenced to death, but the life of the heir 
to the title is at length spared, upon condition that he will do 
the office of executioner upon the remaining members, which he 
is ultimately forced to do by the peremptory command of his 
father. Although the tale exhibits great narrative power, the 
general effect of it is one of unmitigated horror, and it certainly 
belongs to Horace Saint Aubin rather than to Honoré de 
Balzac. 

In 1830, Balzac published the “ Physiology of Marriage,” 
(Physiologie du Mariage, ou Meditations de philosophie éclectique 
sur le bonheur et le malheur conjugal, publiée par un jeune célbi- 
taire.) ‘This work met with the greatest success, and the author- 
ship (for it was published anonymously) was variously attributed 
to an old man of fashion grown cynical, an old roué of a phy- 
sician, and other sexagenarians. No one could believe that it 
had been written by a man of thirty, until the man of thirty, in 
consequence of repeated misrepresentations as to the authorship 
and the habits and character of the author, felt it necessary to 
come forward and avow himself. The only work we can com- 
pare the “ Philosophy of Marriage” with is the “ Marriage Bed,” 
by Defoe, to which, as regards the division of the subject, and 
in some other particulars, it bears a considerable resemblance. 
Defoe has treated his subject much too coarsely for his book to 
be considered readable in the present day; but the objection to 
Balzac’s work relates not so much to impropriety in the details, 
as to the grave scientific manner in which he affects to regard 
the most trivial matters connected with husbands and wives, and 
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to the tone of irony which pervades his entire work, and which, 
for those who understand him, constitutes its greatest charm. M. 
Jules Janin, the author of the “ Ane Mort,” and other unpopular 
atrocities which seem to have been written by a bewildered 
butcher, with a skewer dipped in blood, declared that the 
“ Physiology” was “infernal.” Numerous journalists of virtue 
misquoted Balzac, in order to prove that he disbelieved in the 
existence of a single virtuous woman; and our own “ Quarterly 
Review” denounced him as a writer, who, amongst other things, 
“referred us to Rousseau as the standard and text-book of public 
morals.” The passage in which Balzac refers to Rousseau is as 
follows: ‘ Ouvrez Rousseau, car il ne s’agira d’aucune-question de 
morale publique dont il n’ait davance indiqué la rorvéz.” To 
render the word portée by either “ standard” or “text-book,” 
is certainly a “free” translation. The fact is, Balzac had a 
far more elevated notion of virtue than those who have at- 
tacked him. He knew how to distinguish between virtue 
and “the homage which vice pays to virtue,” and admiring it 
profoundly, found it, like all things worthy of profound admi- 
ration, exceedingly rare. ‘A virtuous woman,” says the author 
of the “ Physiology,” “ has in her heart a fibre more or less than 
other women: she is stupid or sublime.” Indeed, it is not the wives, 
but the husbands, against whom the book in question is directed. 
“The faults of the wives are so many acts of accusation against 
the egotism, heedlessness, and worthlessness of the husbands,” 
says the “ Jeune Célibitaire.” And again, “ conjugal happiness 
proceeds from a perfect concord between the souls of the husband 
and wife. Hence it results that, in order to be happy, the hus- 
band must conform to certain rules of honour and delicacy. If 
his happiness is to consist in being loved, he must himself love sin- 
cerely, and nothing can resist a genuine passion. .... It is 
as absurd to pretend that it is impossible to love the same woman 
always, as it would be to say that a celebrated musician requires 
several violins to execute a piece of music, and to create an 
enchanting melody.” . 

In the preface to the first edition of the “ Peau de Chagrin,” 
Balzac states, that in the “ Physiology” he had made an attempt 
to revive the literature of the eighteenth century. This preface 
has been suppressed in the subsequent editions, but the author 
declares in it (as far as we can remember his words) that “ unless 
we return to the literature of our ancestors, a deluge of bar- 
barians, and the burning of our libraries, are the only things 
which can save us, and enable us to recommence the eternal 
circle in which the human mind appears to go round.” He then 
explains that the public had declared itself unable to sympathise 
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any longer with the heroes and heroines of consumption, and 
that it was beginning to feel the bad effects of the literature of 
blood, fire and rapine, so flourishing immediately before the 
appearance of the “ Peau de Chagrin,” which was written with 
the avowed purpose of anatomising and exposing French society 
as it existed immediately after the Revolution of 1830. “ Your 
mean costumes, your unsuccessful revolutions, your shop-keeping 
politicians, your religion dead, your powers paralysed, your kings 
on half-pay—are these so fine,” he asks, “that you would have 
them transfigured? No,” he continues, “I can only laugh at 
you (i n'y a qu’a se moquer) ; that is the only literature possible 
in an expiring state of society.” The ‘ Peau de Chagrin,” con- 
tained the most brilliant descriptions which its author had yet 
produced, as the “ Physiology” exhibited some of his best analy- 
tical writing. The conversation at the banquet, where artists, 
writers, musicians, bankers, doctors, are all talking together 
about the most opposite subjects, is represented with consummate 
art, and in a manner perfectly novel. 

Balzac did not exhibit the profound knowledge of human life 
which has since distinguished him until 1833, between which year 
and 1835 he published the “ Médecin de Campagne,” “ Eugénie 
Grandet,” and the “ Pére Goriot.”. The “Peau de Chagrin,” 
powerfully and brilliantly as it is written, must be looked upon 
as belonging to Balzac’s “second manner,” and as decidedly 
wanting in character when compared with the three master- 
pieces which we have just mentioned. The author was thirty- 
five when “ Eugénie Grandet,” and the “Scénes de la vie de 
Province,” first appeared—the age of Goldsmith when he 
— the “ Vicar of Wakefield,” and of Fielding when 

e published “Joseph Andrews.” He was twenty-five years 
younger than Richardson when he wrote “ Clarissa;” twelve 
ow younger than Rousseau when he brought out the “ Nouvelle 

éloise ;” and nearly the age of Thackeray when he produced 
* Vanity Fair.” It was fashionable for some time with critics to 
speak of “ Eugénie Grandet,” as Balzac’s chef d’cuvre, as if he 
had only written one; and many years afterwards the author 
complained in a preface that an attempt had been made to dis- 
parage his other works by bestowing an inordinate amount of 
praise upon the one in question, which, nevertheless, he said 
(and with evident delight), the critics had been unable to force 
upon the public (!) whereas, the “ Médecin de Campagne” had 
reached a fourth edition. The well-known comparison of Balzac 
to the Dutch painters is only just so far as regards the truthful- 
ness with which he has depicted interiors, and the habits of 
some homely characters; it is unjust so far as regards his exqui- 
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site female characters (how very Dutch the Femme de trente ans, 
Lady Brandon, Esther, Pauline, Foedora, and Honorine !) and 
is stupidly untrue with respect to his landscapes of Touraine, 
and the sad poetry of the final scene in the “Lys dans la 
Vallée.” 

If we except the three heads of criticism, Gustave Planche, 
Philaréte Chasles, and Sainte Beuve, Balzac may be said to have 
had all the reviewers of France against him. He retaliated with 
Lousteau the feuilletoniste, the “ Muse du Département,” and 
the “Grand Homme de Province a Paris.” We remember in 
London, the frenzy with which the inferior weekly newspapers 
received the chapters of “ Pendennis,” in which certain striking 
features and very probable characters connected with the 
English press were portrayed; but the effect of the terribly 
exact picture of literary life in Paris which the “ Grand 
Homme de Province 4 Paris” contained, was such as to make 
every journalist turn his pen into a stiletto, in order to convince 
Balzac of the truly Dutch nature of his brilliant and poetical 
genius. 

The principal characteristic of Balzac’s novels is, neverthe- 
less, their reality. They differ from the French novels which 
preceded them, not only in the truthfulness of the characters, 
but also in the simple and natural motives of the intrigue which, 
of course, has its origin in the hearts of the characters. In 
Balzac’s novels, love—a comparatively unimportant affair in 
modern society—was no longer recognised as the one sole dramatic 
agent, and a sweeping reform was effected in the terrible last 
chapter, when the good used to be gathered together and respect- 
ably married, while the bad were cast out into single-lived per- 
dition. Balzac’s object was to do for the nineteenth century 
that which Rétif de la Bretonne had announced his intention of 
doing for the eighteenth, under the title of “ Monuments du 
Costume physique et moral de Ja fin du 18me sitcle.” This 
Rétif—who wrote one novel on the subject of his separation 
from his wife, and another on the occasion of his daughter’s 
marrying without his consent (he called this “ sacrificing himself 
to the good of his fellow-citizens”)—never carried out his promise 
with respect to the 18th century in general, and we are not 
aware that he even had the honour of suggesting the “ Comédie 
Humaine” to Balzac. 

The “Comédie Humaine” contains pictures of every kind of 
society existing in France during the first half of the nineteenth 
century, whether literary, political, commercial, military, eccle- 
siastical, or rural. Of the different scénes into which the work is 
divided, the “ Scénes de la vie de Province” exhibit most senti- 
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ment; the “ Scénes de la vie Parisienne” most brilliancy; and 
“Les Paysans” in the “Scénes de la vie de Campagne,” a 
rugged truthfulness which had never before been shown in 
France in connexion with the peasant, who, according to 
Boucher, Florian, and others, drove with a crook of barley- 
sugar his milk-white lambs, decorated with ribbons of azure. 

Balzac, in spite of the animosity of the press, was always 
admired by the greatest men of the day ; and, in the dedications 
of various volumes of the “Comédie Humaine,” he has recorded 
his friendship for Nodier, Lamartine, Théophile Gauthier, 
Heine, George Sand, Delacroix, Rossini, and Victor Hugo. 

With regard to works not included in the “‘ Comédie Humaine,” 
we will only call attention to the “ Enfant Maudit,” an exquisite 
tale of the 15th century, the details of which are a sufficient 
reply to those ignorant persons who fancy that Balzac could only 
draw the society and scenes by which he was surrounded. As 
for the inferiority of his plays to his novels, we attribute their 
want of success to his having cultivated description at the 
expense of dialogue, which he never employs for the sake of 
telling a story: and the actual scenery, costumes, and properties 
of the theatre must, of course, have been common-place, com- 

ared to what they would have been in a novel by Balzac. 

It is Balzac’s forte to illustrate his characters by the accumu- 
lation of a number of little incidents, each of which adds some- 
thing to the individuality of the personages; so that, although 
in the first instance we recognise them from the author’s descrip- 
tion of their personal appearance, their habits, the scenes by 
which they are surrounded, even their parentage, and the 
manner in which they have been educated, we are at last ren- 
dered perfectly familiar and even intimate with them, by hearing 
the words placed in their mouths, and witnessing their every- 
day actions. He never proceeds in any other manner with those 
characters which he has most carefully drawn: Felix and Mon- 
sieur and Madame de Mortsauf, in the “ Lys dans la Vallée;” 
the Chevalier de Valois, in the “ Vieille Fille;” Ursule Mirouet, 
the charming young girl who has been adopted by an old doctor, 
and educated by an old priest; Despleins, whom anatomy and 
analysis have rendered sceptical, but who founds a mass for the 
soul of the pious Auvergnat who assisted him when he was a 
penniless student; Mademoiselle Rogron, the vulgar and jealous 
old maid, who persecutes little Pierrette to death under 
pretence of behaving like an aunt; all the Grandet family and 
all the Claes family are produced, entirely or in part, by the 
method in question. 

In consequence of the number of petty incidents introduced 
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with great effect by Balzac throughout most of his novels, it has 
been said of him, as it has been said of Richardson, Defoe, and 
other writers who delighted in details, that “he knew how to 
invest the most ordinary occurrences with interest”—the fact 
being that the occurrences in question have neither more nor 
less interest than they can derive from the characters of the per- 
sons to whom they are represented as happening. Pierrette 
striking her head against the side of the door after she has been 
sent prematurely to bed by Mademoiselle Rogron, calls forth 
more sympathy than the report of an accident on the Eastern 
Counties’ Railway; and the first indication of Madame de Mort- 
sauf’s illness affects us more than the list of “the number of deaths 
during the week ending,” &c., for an almost indefinite period. 
Balzac himself says that, for suggestiveness, the two fatal lines, 
“ Yesterday evening a young woman threw herself from the Pont 
Neuf into the Seine,” can never be equalled, but at the same time 
there can be no doubt but that Madame du Bruel would have been 
more seriously affected by hearing that La Palferine had gone 
without his dinner, and that Honorine’s husband would have been 
more hurt by hearing that his wife had passed a sleepless night. 
On the other hand, Balzac has been accused of giving an un- 
natural degree of importance to details, of recording trivialities, 
of describing interiors with the precision of an appraiser, of 
tiring the reader by histories of the ancestors (and even of the 
heraldic bearings and quarterings of the ancestors) of some of his 
characters, of indulging in disquisitions on the manners of the 
inhabitants, natural and mineral productions, morality, state of 
trade, &c., of the places in which he lays his scenes. ‘To which 
it may be replied, that the arrangement or disarrangement of the 
furniture of a room sometimes expresses the character of the 
owner more clearly than his or her own physiognomy would do; 
and that a child brought up in an old castle would differ from 
another child who had always lived in a modern fashionable 
mansion, while neither of them would entirely resemble a third 
child who had been continually shut up in a puritanical parlour 
of the Richardsonian pattern, although all three might originally 
have possessed almost identical dispositions; that an inventory 
may in itself be both comic and poetical (as Balzac’s annotated 
catalogue of the objects in the celebrated curiosity-shop of the 
“ Peau de Chagrin” sufficiently proves) ; and that, in certain cases 
(as in the last scene of the first part of “ Ursule Mirouet,” in 
which a young man enters the room where his father died, for 
the first time since his death), the said “inventory” is as un- 
avoidable as the presence of scenery on the stage in a modern 
drama. With regard to the long family histories which are oeca- 
P2 
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sionally introduced, they are frequently necessary, in order to 
prepare the reader for one of those events of which the explana- 
tion might appear unnatural if offered after the occurrence, 
although it may be simple enough as contained in the introduc- 
tion to the story. Sometimes, too, these introductions serve to 
give probability to a character which, although true in nature, is 
not of a kind met with every day. “ The characters of a novel,” 
says Balzac, ** must be more logical than those of history. The 
latter want to have life given them—the former have lived. The 
existence of these requires no proof, however unnatural their 
actions may appear; while the existence of the others must be 
supported by unanimous consent.” The strange character of the 
husband of the provincial blue-stocking, in the “ Muse du Dé- 

artment,” has been accounted for in an introduction of such 
length, that those who are not aware of the utility of all Balzac’s 
details, might be tempted to skip it. 

The system of details, moreover, gives great reality to the 
characters. ‘I was born in the year 1632,” says an old friend, 
“in the city of York, of a good family, though not of that 
country, my father being a foreigner of Bremen, who settled first 
at Hull. He got a good estate by merchandise, and leaving off 


his trade, lived afterwards at York, from whence he married my 


mother, whose relations were named Robinson, a very good 
family in that country, and from whom I was called Robinson 
Kreuznaer, but, by the usual corruption of words in England, we 
are now called—nay, we call ourselves, and write our name, 
Crusoe, and so my companions always called me.” It is of 
course impossible to disbelieve in the existence of a man who 
tells you where his father and mother lived, and that his real 
name was Kreuznaer, although “by the usual corruption of 
words in England he is called Crusoe !” 

Many French critics have affected to look upon the detailing 
and realising system of Balzac as significant of the decay of art 
in France, (the decay of an art which, before Balzac wrote, did 
not exist there!) They will tell you, that the great harvest 
having been made, the detail school is composed only of gleaners, 
and that the statue is disappearing before the daguerreotype. 
Realism is confounded with materialism by writers who have 
never been able to distinguish between classicism and conven- 
tionalism, and is represented as being the art of copying external 
nature with correctness, when analysis of human character and 
motives, and the observation of mental phenomena, form the very 
foundation of the system. 

It is not even true, however, that the novel descends to details 
of character and incident in proportion as it gets older, or ‘Thac- 
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keray, the representative of the English novel in the present day, 
would be more circumstantial than Defoe, and more minute than 
Richardson. In fact, critics can no more lay down general rules 
which are not liable to be upset at any moment by the appear- 
ance of a man of genius, than politicians can establish a constitu- 
tion which does not in itself contain the elements of a revolution. 
To complain of Balzac’s details, which formed part of his system, 
is to object to his existence as a novelist. It has often been 
asked why “Clarissa Harlowe” was written in letters, and 
Richardson has replied that he wrote it in letters, perhaps be- 
cause he had previously written a novel in letters, which had 
proved a success; perhaps because he was not able to write nar- 
rative; and probably, because the mode which he had chosen 
suited him better than any other. Those who are not satisfied 
with Richardson’s explanation resemble the critic in Balzac’s 
“ Grand Homme de Province i Paris.” Lucien is astonished at 
the rapidity with which the critic has disposed of a book of 
travels in Kgypt. ‘1 have discovered eleven faults of French in 
it,” says the feuilletoniste, “and I shall tell the author, that, 
although he can read hieroglyphics, he can’t write his own lan- 
guage. After that, I shall say, that instead of troubling himself 
about Egyptian art, he should have devoted his attention to the 
question of trade, and shall end with a flourish about the Levant, 
and the commerce of France.” “ And if he had devoted himself to 
the commercial question ?” inquires Lucien. “ Then,” replies the 
feuilletoniste, “I should have told him that he had better have 
occupied himself with art.” 

Balzac’s description in detail of Madame de Mortsauf’s voice 
has been often quoted as an instance of the abuse of the system: 
“ Sa facon de dire les terminaisons en 7 faisait croire & quelque 
chant d’oiseau, le ch prononcé par elle était comme une caresse, 
et la maniére dont elle attaquait les ¢ accusait le despotisme du 
coeur. Elle étendait ainsi sans le savoir le sens des mots, et vous 
entrainait ’'4me dans un monde immense.” It appears to us that 
this description of certain sounds of the voice has the singular 
merit of suggesting the voice itself. An “ idealist,” or “ classicist,” 
could only have qualified Madame de Mortsauf’s voice as 
silvery,” © liquid,” or by some other adjective which may be 
applied to a thousand different voices; but Balzac, mentioning 
the sounds which were especially beautiful in her utterance, 
gives as clear a notion of her mode of speaking, as a description 
of the airs she was in the habit of executing, and of the notes 
which she possessed in greatest perfection, would give of her 
singing. Many persons will doubtless be unable to understand 
this description of sound, as others, who are entirely without 
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pictorial faculties, may fail to appreciate the’ descriptions of 
scenery in the exquisite novel from which we have extracted the 
above. M. Henry Miirger, who follows in the same school as 
Balzac, and who is a faithful observer of the society around him, 
has understood this description of Madame de Mortsauf’s voice, 
as he proves by a passage in one of his “Scénes de la vie de 
Jeunesse.”* In another tale in the same collection, (Madame 
Olympe,) he has imitated the forms of Balzac with more fidelity 
than was necessary, the consequence being a stiffness, which 
is entirely absent from the volume generally. 

M. Champfleury, to whom we are indebted for the interesting 
conversations with M. de Balzac appended to M. Baschet’s 
memoir, is the author of several volumes of tales, and is an ac- 
knowledged disciple of Balzac’s. ; “That which I see,” says M. 
Champfleury, “enters into my head, descends into my pen, and 
becomes that which I have seen.” This, however, only describes 
a portion of the method of Balzac, who, after observing one fact and 
one character, arrived at the truth with regard to a thousand others 
by means of an analogical process, which will always remain a 
mystery to those who are unable to exercise it. Balzac must 
frequently have perceived a whole character from a few words or 
a single incident, as a clairvoyante possessing a letter, or a lock of 
hair, is supposed to be instantly acquainted with everything 
relating to the person to whom they belong; or as Shakspeare, 
with only the Italian novel/i and Plutarch’s Lives, imagined the 
manners and customs of Italy and Greece. M. Champfleury’s 
last work, “ Les Aventures de Mdlle. Mariette,” is advertised as 
belonging to “Yécole réaliste la plus avancée ;” and a classical 
critic has threatened the author of that interesting book with the 
vengeance of the government, in case he should realize any 
further projects of realism. Let us hope that the re-establish- 
ment of the guillotine, which was talked of some time ago, had 
no connexion with the terrible threat of the classical critic. 





* « As ta remarqué avec quelle douceur elle dit certains mots—mon ami par 
exemple, et vois tu,” &.—“ Les Amours d’ Olivier.” . 
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1. Turkey and its Destiny. By Charles MacFarlane. London: 
Murray. 1850. 


2. Travels in European Turkey in 1850. By Edmund Spencer. 
London: Colburn. 1851. 


HE events of the last twelve months have effected a startling 
change in the position of the Eastern States; and the 
recent negotiations, which have been conducted on the shores 
of the Bosphorus, have drawn the eyes of Europe, in expectation 
of a crisis in the Turkish rule, to that remote quarter of the 
Continent, which has been the theatre of the most marvellous 
varieties of fortune, and the grandest actions of mankind. The 
incendiary conflagrations around the capital, the fall of Redschid’s 
Administration, the outbreak of the Montenegrin war, the hostile 
attitude of the Austrian Government, and finally, the attempted 
invasion of the Ottoman independence on the part of the Court 
of St. Petersburg, have followed each other in too rapid a succes- 
sion to admit of a development of the results which they might 
otherwise singly have exhibited. Domestic disquietude has been 
replaced by foreign intervention; and at this very hour the 
States of Western Europe are arrayed against the ambition of 
the North. The position of the Continent is scarcely less strange 
than critical. A great state, which seemed to have relinquished 
for a quarter of a century the aggrandizing policy it had pursued 
from the days of Catherine and Paul, has suddenly reassumed 
its traditional character; while, in France, a Government, based 
apparently on principles neither of conservatism nor law, and 
ignoring the policy alike of Vicenza, Chateaubriand, and Thiers, 
has come forward to sustain the independence of the Porte. 
Austria, impelled by the sterner peril of to-day, has done well to 
forget the jarring interests of Turkey on the Adriatic; and, 
prudently desirous at once to elevate her position, to maintain 
the rights of Europe, and preserve her alliance with the Czar, 
offers herself as the mediator of the dispute between the Ottoman 
and Russian governments. The Court of Berlin, not unwilling, 
moreover, to retrieve its isolated position by cementing its 
alliance with Vienna, is naturally ready to oppose the progress of a 
policy which tends directly to increase the existing disparity be- 
tween its own strength and that of the Court of St. Petersburg, 
with which it has no special compact to forego. It would not be 
easy, therefore, to suppose that the sagacity of such a Minister as 
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Count Nesselrode (however indifferently the recent negotia- 
tions may have illustrated his prudence) would permit the 
Russian Government to assume a directly hostile position, 
which it would be unable to sustain: me it is not impro- 
bable, that the arrogant mission of the Prince de Menschikoff 
will be found to recoil upon the interests of his master, until the 
settlement of the pending question shall result in leaving the 
Ilouse of Romanoff, temporarily at least, without an ally in 
Europe. But the critical position to which a long period of 
misgovernment, and an increasing national degeneracy, have at 
length reduced the dominion of the Porte, imparts an indirect 
significance, more than commensurate with the interests imme- 
diately at stake, to the question still pending on the Bosphorus; 
and, accordingly, whatever may be the result of the existing 
political dispute, it becomes an object of interest to review the 
internal condition of the Empire, and the policies which have 
been pursued by the Great Powers among the states of Eastern 
Europe. The question of the East has recently been treated of 
by several writers. 

Mr. Macfarlane has delivered to the world a portentous work, 
professing to treat of the present and the future of Turkey, of 
which the design appears, if possible, yet less commendable than 
the execution; and the enrolment of his name, to which he 
appears to aspire, among the great political writers of the present 
century, would seem to carry us back involuntarily to the time 
when the Egyptian theocracy was depreciated by the deification 
of the Goose. Without the aid of his preface and his title-page, 
it might be difficult, indeed, amid the variety and incongruity of 
his matter, to discern with what direct object the work was 
written. Throughout two ponderous volumes, comprehending 
in the aggregate twelve hundred and twenty pages, the reader is 
struck by an unfortunate combination of failures. The author's 
statements of fact (however really correct) partake too largely of 
the character of the marvellous to inspire the ready credulity of 
his reader, and his intended romance wears the dulness of truth. 
Professing to describe the position of Turkey, as a commercial 
a he gives us neither statistics, nor the data from which he 

raws his conclusions. Professing again to treat of the interests 
of that state in a diplomatic point of view, he is content to re- 
produce the wildest theories of some visionary politicians, 
which he displays neither the courage to adopt nor the judgment 
to disown; and, without even the show of sophistical reasoning, 
to make a feeble and unavailing effort to depreciate the foreign 
policy of Lord Palmerston and Lord Stratford. His illustrations 
of administrative neglect and judicial injustice are unattended by 
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any practical suggestions of reform. His descriptions of scenery 
should have been kept out by the stirring narratives of Layard, 
Kinglake, and the lamented Warburton. By far the greater 
ortion of his work is, however, neither political nor descriptive. 
he choice morsels devoted to the question of government and the 
objects of nature, when carefully elisainated, leave nearly a thou- 
sand pages, containing for the most part disquisitions upon indif- 
ferent topics, mingled with pointless and wearisome observations, 
amid which the reader is jolted from one subject to another with 
such unpleasing precipitation, that he fancies himself travelling 
upon the roads of T we y, and in the company of Mr. Maefarlane. 
It remains, therefore, waly to express a hope, that the ‘Turkish Go- 
vernment may have been the gainer where the British public has 
been the loser, although it might scarcely perhaps be expected that 
the Fidus Achates of the King of the Two Sicilies should be 
able to present a comprehensive line of policy to the consideration 
of the Porte, until the introduction of the model Neapolitan 
dungeons had created the basis of his administrative reform ! 

It is strange that we do not possess a single good work either 
upon the manners or the politics of ‘Turkey. The commercial 
and diplomatic position which has long been assumed by the 
Ottoman State, and the anomalies of its social and religious cha- 
racter, would seem likely to attract the notice of political writers. 
The truth may be that the few whose capacities are commensu- 
rate with the task, have been apprehensive of the instability of 
the Empire ; and have feared that a change in the destinies of 
the East might prematurely destroy the value of their labours. 
The work of Mr. Spencer, though not assuming the importance 
of a political writing, and bearing the humbler appellation of a 
book of travels, contains much valuable infurmation. Events 
are traced with good reasoning to their causes, instances of mis- 
government are definitely pointed out, and practical suggestions 
are submitted. But, while it in no way fails in the execution of 
its design, it is not the work that is required in Europe at the 
present conjuncture. The elements of such a work exist in 
abundance: and it is to be hoped that we may not always have 
to search for fragments bearing upon the question, through the 
journals of travellers, the general and diffuser writings of political 
economists, and the vast collection of public treaties, though 
arranged in a manner characteristic of the experience and ability 
of Mr. Hertslet. 

Let us consider for a moment the change which the position 
of the European Powers, and the military degeneration of the 
Turkish people, have effected at Constantinople in the traditional 
policy of a Mahometan state. 
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The tumults and convulsions attendant in the fifteenth century 
on the dissolution of the Byzantine Empire—from whose Chaos 
the genius of the Second Mahomet wrought a new and even- 
tually a fairer Creation—bequeathed for a long subsequent period 
a character of instability to the destinies of South-Eastern Europe; 
and the martial spirit and success of the invaders seemed to 
revive ina younger race the illimitable ambition of the Caliphate. 
But though, after a long struggle, opposition yielded to the arms 
of the Moslem conquerors, the moral spirit was not extinguished 
with the physical power; and the nations which had been com- 
promised by the ascendancy of the race of Othman, rose once 
more to the assertion of their independence. Against the en- 
croachments of the Turk upon the rights of Central Europe were 
then arrayed, at the outpost of danger, the patriotism of Venice, 
and the stern chivalry of the Knights of St. John. In support 
of the Cross, under the unequal contest, were combined, with 
more or less efficacy and vigour, the arms of France, of Spain, of 
England, and the Empire. The provinces of Eastern Europe 
were alternately won and lost in the vicissitudes of war. The 
eagle and the crescent waved alternately in triumph on the 
waters of the Levant. At-length, after a struggle of many gene- 
rations, success inclined definitively to the European cause, and 
the ‘Turks were finally driven out of Hungary, whose fall had 
seemed to cast a shade over the memory of the line of Jagellon. 
It is not, therefore, until some period in the eighteenth century, 
which it would be difficult exactly to determine, that the Euro- 
pean dominions of the Porte acquired definite and recognised 
boundaries. Up to this age the Osmanli had seemed to acknow- 
ledge no other controlling law than the limits of actual power, 
but henceforth his rule was circumscribed by a recognition of 
the leading principles of international jurisprudence.* And thus, 
to this very day, the growth of their civilization has been marked 
by a corresponding decline of their political power. The intro- 
duction of the Russian monarchy on the diplomatic theatre, 
diverted, in great measure, the attention of Turkey from the 
west, during the latter half of the past century. But it was 
obvious that the object of their contests had been changed, and 
that the principle of Mahometanism had been lost. The Turks 
continued indeed to fight for their national honour, but they had 
relinquished the proselytism of the sword. The last century 
then saw the Ottoman Porte a great and independent Power— 
a state whose pretensions and boundaries were known and reco- 


* The alliance between England and the Porte dates from the capitulations 
of the seventeenth century. 
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gnised—and one which political and commercial treaties had 
placed upon a footing of equality and friendship with European 
states. 

A period precisely of four hundred years has now elapsed 
since the complete establishment of the European Empire of the 
Turks; and it is only within the lifetime of many of the present 
generation that it has sunk from that condition of power and 
independence which characterized its government in the days of 
Catherine. The mal-administration of its public affairs, the dis- 
astrous issue of its hostilities with Russia, and the ambitious 
policy of the Court of St. Petersburg, have operated as the more 
visible causes of its subsequent decline. Under different phases 
of policy, changing with the condition of the times, the objects 
of Russia have been unvarying; and, upon the base of that 
fabric of her authority in northern Turkey which had been laid 
by Suwarrow in the Treaty of Jassi, asuperstructure has in our own 
days been raised by M. de Nesselrode in the Treaty of Adrianople 
(1829). By these conventions the provinces of Moldavia and 
Wallachia were virtually wrested from the Turkish rule. The 
Treaties of St. Petersburg (1826), and London (1827), in which 
Great Britain, France, and Russia, entered upon a mediation 
between Greece and Turkey, resulted in the erection of the 
Hellenic body into an independent state. Thus, both to the 
north and to the south, the European dominions of the Porte 
were simultaneously dismembered. At a later period, during 
the insurrection of Mehemet Ali, when compromise and foreign 
intervention had become necessary to the safety of the state, the 
Quadruple Treaty of the 15th of July, 1840, gave the assent of 
Europe to the virtual independence of Egypt. ‘The Ottoman 
Empire has thus subsisted on foreign support, while the course 
of events has gradually been sacrificing at once its territorial and 
political integrity. 

It is obvious that the main considerations at stake in the 
Turkish Empire resolve themselves, firstly, into the general inte- 
rests of Europe; and, secondly, into the special interests of indi- 
vidual states which have exhibited a conflicting force that it has 
been the aim of diplomacy to balance. The leading principle 
which is conceived to be involved in the disposition of the Eastern 
States is, of course, the equipoise of European power. The 
forms which that principle has assumed, as well as the states 
between whom the balance has been held, have undergone great 
variations through the long period for which it has existed ; 
although the theory, whether of its introduction on the one 
hand, or of its scientific adoption on the other, in the fifteenth 
century, is undoubtedly fallacious, and conveys, perhaps, the 
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strongest imputation which the graver historical reflection of the 
nineteenth age has ventured to impose on the penetration and 
sagacity of Bolingbroke. Within the last century, the Porte has 
seen the Kingdom of Prussia come forward to fill the station 
which its own misgovernment had lost on the political theatre of 
Europe, much as the Russian Empire had risen, as it were, a few 
generations earlier, to succeed the ruined monarchy of Spain, 
But the keys of the European destinies are still held between 
the same number of powers; and the imperfect adjustment of 
the diplomatic equilibrium, at the present day, clearly renders 
the relation of Turkey to Europe the more critical. Nor is it 
less manifest that, in the event of a partition of this Empire be- 
coming the result of its dismemberment, the larger share of the 
spoil would inevitably accrue to that state which has already 
gained a predominance on the continent, and is also favoured 
by its proximity to the scene of action. ‘The equality of — 
in-truth, which subsisted between the Courts of Vienna, Berlin, 
and St. Petersburg, from the Treaty of Hubertsburg to the Treaty 
of Tilsit, is no longer observable. The growth of Austria and 
Prussia, under the policies respectively of Metternich and Har- 
denberg, has not corresponded with the progress of Russia 
under M. de Nesselrode’s contemporary administration; and, as 
a natural consequence, there is an end to the mutual independ- 
ence, and exact reciprocity of relation, which characterized the 
elder triumvirate of Kaunitz, and Hertzberg, and Potemkin. 
Moreover, the superiority of the imperial House of Russia over 
the Houses of Lorraine-Hapsburg, and Hohenzollern, has im- 
posed a further danger on the balancing system, in facilitating 
the imposition of the behests of St. Petersburg upon the Courts 
of Vienna and Berlin: and the ill-success of remonstrances 
offered to their united policy by the governments of France and 
England, has been placed on record during the age of Kaunitz 
in the partition of Poland, and during our own times in the dis- 
solution of the Cracovian Republic. The present conjuncture, 
it is true, does not exhibit such an alliance between the Eastern 
Powers; but the independent line of policy, which is now being 
pursued by the Governments of Austria and Prussia, is attri- 
butable to the pressing claims of self-preservation, and the sup- 
port of the French Emperor. 

The position of European affairs clearly points, therefore, to 
the necessity of maintaining a great and independent territory 
in the south-east of Europe. To demolish the existing state, 
until its reconstruction can be insured from the elements which 
its fall may leave behind it, would be impracticable and rash. 
The question then arises, in the event of the crumbling fabric 
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of the Turkish Empire falling, either through foreign agency or 
internal revolution—a contingency which is regarded by many 
as neither improbable nor distant, and by some as a necessary 
alternative,—what independent state could arise to occupy its 
place, and supply the purposes of Europe? Such an inquiry 
suggests, of course, the great Christian population of European 
Turkey, as constituting the elements of a state whose union 
might be cemented not simply by political but by national 
bonds. 

It must be admitted, unquestionably, in the first place, that 
those branches of the great Sclavonic nation which are compre- 
hended in the dominions of the Ottoman Porte, present, in a 
great measure, the advantage of a common impulse fostered by 
acommon origin. ‘Their attainment, therefore, of political in- 
dependence would not probably be productive of national injus- 
tice among themselves, since it would not exhibit the fatal 
distinction of dominant and servile races. It would rather 
abolish the differences of political condition which have hitherto 
existed in the Turkish state; for the theory of their emancipa- 
tion naturally embraces the territorial ejection of the Asiatic 
race, and not its political subjugation. Nor can it be asserted 
that any real injustice would thus be sustained on the part 
of the Turk, for his expulsion from the European conti- 
nent would constitute simply a reciprocal action, caused by a 
change of fortune, and his own incompetency to rule. And if, 
on the one hand, the Turks have traditionally permitted the 
Christians to continue in the occupation of their soil, the Chris- 
tians, on the other, are ready to grant to their Turkish masters 
an Asiatic independence. Thus the question between the 
Turk and the Sclavonian seems to stand, viewed as a matter of 
international justice. 

But if the destructive policy involved in the reorganization of 
European Turkey admit of so easy a reconciliation with the prin- 
ciples of equity, it remains to be considered whether there may 
not be insurmountable difficulties attendant upon the constructive 
policy which must follow in its train. ‘The most obvious at once, 
and most advantageous form of government for the Christian 
population to adopt, whenever their emancipation may take 
place, is undoubtedly that of a Great Federal State—which 
should comprehend the provinces of Moldavia, Wallachia, Servia, 
Bosnia, and Bulgaria, leaving Albania to join or hold aloof from 
this alliance at her will, and Greece to act as her proximate 
revolution might dictate. The States of the Federation might 
act independently (it may be thought) in regard to their own 
internal government, and collectively in regard to the affairs of 
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Europe. Their integrity and independence, as a Federal Body, 
might be guaranteed by a protectorate of the Great Powers. i 
would become not oie 8 the duty, but the policy, of each of these 
Powers to protect their constitution and defend their rights. 
Constantinople (that sublime theatre of religious and political 
vicissitude !) might be once more the capital of a Christian race, 
and the government of their state might be rapidly productive 
of a commerce and a prosperity unknown among the nations of 
the Levant. 

But however pleasing may be the prospect of such a triumph 
on the part of Christianity and intelligent government, it is diffi- 
cult to regard a scheme such as this in any other light than as the 
theory of a visionary politician. In the first place, the great pre- 
ponderance of the Sclavonic nation among the European subjects 
of the Porte, has afforded but a fallacious index of the unity of the 
Christian States. The commensurate growth of these States has 
been thwarted by diversities of government, of resource, and of 
geographical position. And these primary diversities have, in a 
natural course, wrought a similar divergence in their character, 
their customs, and their civilization. The bold and independent 
spirit of the Servian race is not shared by the simpler Christians 
of Bulgaria. Uniting only with the latter in a common hatred 
of the Crescent, the former people is rising in wealth and com- 
merce, and has nearly reached a condition of independence, 
while Bulgaria remains in a pastoral indigence perpetuated by 
religious superstition, and has failed to throw off, or even 
materially to curtail, the authority of the Porte. The Princi- 
palities of Moldavia and Wallachia are in a great measure 
estranged from the provinces lying to the southward of the 
Danube. A remembrance of the perfidy of the Byzantine Em- 
perors has served to perpetuate the hatred borne by the Sclavo- 
nians towards the Greeks. Even the Albanian race comprises 
two distinct and often hostile populations.—Again, it must be 
borne in mind that the whole theory of a Sclavonic independence 
presupposes the concurrence of the Great Powers in such an 
arrangement. By whatever hand, or under whatever influence, 
the existing fabric of government may eventually be thrown 
down, it can scarcely be doubted that the occasion would be 
such as to call forth the cupidity of the Continental Powers in 
avery odious shape. And while it would be ya to amal- 
gamate, in such a Federal State, the whole of the Turkish terri- 
tory on either bank of the Danube, in order to establish it as a 
respectable and independent Power, it is obvious that the hold 
which Russia has so Jong obtained of the Principalities of Mol- 
davia and Wallachia would effectually prevent their being yielded 
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up to the influence of a Sclavonic regeneration. The event 
would rather tend to render that an absolute, which had pre- 
viously been a partial and conditional, possession in her hands. 
In iruth, the Hospodars of Moldavia and Wallachia seem, in the 
language of our Norman law, to be tenants in tail, pur autre vie, 
(that ‘life’ being understood as the political existence of the 
Turkish Empire,) at the close of which the remainder is secured 
to the Czar: but a grave doubt arises, meanwhile, whether 
the entail may not previously be barred, and the estate of their 
independence sold, in satisfaction of a debt of gratitude to the 
very questionable services of the Imperial Remainderman ! 

But there is another view of the question under consideration 
than that of the creation of a federal and independent state out 
of the Christian elements of the Mahometan Empire. It is 
difficult indeed to reflect upon the history of Continental Go- 
vernments, even of those of more recent times, and resist the 
conviction that their policy, whenever the period for action 
might arrive, would rather be governed by a balance of rival 
jealousies than by an union for the general interests. Accord- 
ingly, there is reason to apprehend that the course which the 
adjacent Empires would be disposed to pursue in Turkey, on the 
expiration of the Ottoman Monarchy, would be similar to that 
which, in the last century, enthralled and parted out in Poland 
an illustrious people of cognate origin. It is by means ot Com- 
promise and Partition that continental diplomacy has almost 
invariably sought to adjust the conflicting and ever cogent forces 
of rivalry and ambition. ‘The question then arises, between 
whom, in the event of a partition of Turkey taking place, the 
spoil would be shared? It would be idle to offer to such a 
problem a solution which must necessarily be conjectural, and 
presumptuous so to map out the destinies of rising nations: it is 
needless, therefore, to inquire how far the influence of the 
Western Powers might be neutralized in reference to the aggran- 
dizement of Russia, were a nominal sovereignty over Bosnia and 
Albania to be thrown asa sop to Austria, and Egypt to be offered 
as abaitto France. The Court of Vienua undoubtedly has sought 
such an extension of her territory through many administrations, 
and thevalley of the Nile has been an object of cupidity to the Go- 
vernment of Paris since the invasion of Bonaparte. But the Courts 
of the ‘Tuilleries and the Schoénbrunn are now united in opposition 
to the policy of the Czar; and under whatever principles of 
apparent equality a partition might be effected of the Turkish 
territories to the westward of the Euxine, it is obvious that any 
such equality would be purely nominal—that the local influence 
of Russia, once established by absolute rule, would inevitably 
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preponderate in the surrounding states, until Austria, for one, 
were compelled, by increasing feebleness, to yield up her dis- 
tant territory. Thus, it would appear that any scheme for the 
disposal of the Turkish soil, founded on a principle of partition, 
would be rapidly, if not immediately, subversive of the equili- 
brium of Europe. 

There is no other conceivable condition of a people (excepting 
absolute anarchy) when their former polity is at an end: they 
must either reorganize their state or surrender their sovereignty 
to others. The latter alternative would in this case be pro- 
ductive of evils far greater than it could redress, and the former 
presents difficulties which would have baffled the genius of 
Stein. Thus, the fall of Turkey, in any circumstances, would 
rather augment than diminish the complications of the Eastern 
question. And here it may be well to protest against the 
acceptation of a theory which a want of candour, or. a feeble- 
ness of perception, has fondly and vainly urged against the 
dominion of the Porte. It has been maintained that those 
national rights which existed in south-eastern Europe before the 
dominion of the Crescent, ought in justice to be revived. But 
which of those provinces, now subject to the Porte, it may be 
asked, was shorn of its independent rights by the fall of the 
Byzantine empire? It is obvious that no race exists to repre- 
sent any rights which were then surrendered, and the resur- 
rection would be simply supposititious. And beyond this, if there 
yet existed the representatives of former rights, it would be hard 
to say towards which of the various states and races, that through 
traditionary ages have alternately held and yielded up the shores 
of the Bosphorus and the Hellespont, the claims of inheritance 
might incline. Nor has there existed any such historical sym- 
pathy in the fortune of the Byzantine Empire, as in any way to 
influence its revival. Its deeds seem to survive only in the 
pages of Gibbon, and have been supplanted by the sterner 
records of a sterner race. ‘The argument for the necessary 
revival of ancient rights in any new arrangement of the affairs of 
Europe, is ably met in the powerful language of the late Lord 
Londonderry, when, in reference to the Congress of Vienna, he 
says: “If the design of the Allied Powers had comprehended 
the reconstruction of all those states which time has swept away 
from the political face of the continent, I should have been 
ashamed that my country should have belonged toa confederacy 
founded on such a principle of imbecility.” Moreover, the pro- 
gress of the Servian people, since the introduction of the liberal 
pelicy which is now guiding the Divan, has sufficiently proved 
that the sway of the Ottoman at Constantinople is not incom- 
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patible with a development of the resources of the Christian 
Principalities. 

But although it seems clear that the support of the Turkish 
Empire forms the safer policy for the western nations, it has 
happened that the positions of particular states have from time 
to time exhibited conflicting interests in the affairs of the Levant, 
in such a degree as to create serious differences between the 
leading courts of Europe, and the question thence arises, how 
far the special objects of individual governments may be likely 
to counterpoise the general interests of the European common- 
wealths? The interests and policies of the four greater Powers 
(for the position and commerce of Prussia have not attached any 
very great significance to her voice in the questions of the East) 
form, therefore, important considerations in the question at issue. 
In regard to our own country, it may be asserted, that the 
Court of St. James’s has invariably had but one interest to pursue. 
England, in truth, has, in any probable disposition of ‘Turkey, 
little to be gained, and nearly everything to be lost. In either 
continent—in Asia or in Europe—such a change is likely very 
seriously to threaten at once her political position and com- 
mercial interests. It is obvious that the intervention of an inert 
and extensive empire, which has nearly fallen into the position 
of a neutral territory, between the states of Europe and her 
Indian possessions, has formed, ever since their establishment, 
one of their strongest safeguards; and it is probable that the 
duration of her ascendancy in the East would have been brief, 
had her Asiatic empire been reared in the days of the Caliphs or 
the elder Sultans. And whatever may be the nature of the 
change which is thought, sooner or later, to be awaiting Turkey 
—whether Russia or an independent Sclavonic government were 
master at Constantinople—it is certain that such an event would 
tend to lessen the influence of this country over the affairs of 
the Levant, and also very seriously endanger her maritime 
supremacy in the Mediterranean. For it can scarcely be doubted 
that, in such a disruption of the politics of the East, the principles 
involved in the Treaty of the Dardanelles, relating to the channel 
of Constantinople, which have in great measure kept the naval 
forces of the Euxine in the background, would be abandoned by 
the states of Europe; and that the naval station of Russia (or 
its outpost at least) would be advanced from Sebastopol to the 
Golden Horn. Nor would such a position of affairs fail to 
render the commercial interests of England in the Black Sea 
more or less precarious. 

Under these circumstances, as well as from a view of general 
interests, it has been the determination alike of Lord Palmerston, 
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Lord Clarendon, and Lord Aberdeen, to sustain the inde- 

endence of the Sublime Porte. The Quadruple Treaty of 
caly 15th, 1840, forms one of the most successful illustrations of 
this policy; and never did the honest bearing of England, sup- 
ported by an inimitable dexterity of negotiation at home, con- 
trast more happily with the tortuous policy of the French 
government; nor ever probably did diplomacy secure to this 
country and to Europe a more beneficial triumph than that 
which was achieved by the Foreign Minister of the day over the 
Administration of M. Thiers. The ability and the frankness 
with which this line of policy has been carried out at Constanti- 
nople, have secured to Lord Stratford a preponderating influence 
over the councils of the Porte, which neither the insidious 
policy of M. de Lavalette, the ceaseless intrigues of Aristarchi, 
nor even the arrogant bearing of Prince Menschikoff, have been 
able to countervail.* 

The chequered character of the policy which has been pur- 
sued by successive Governments at Paris, with reference to 
the Turkish question, during the course of the last fifty years, 
has been a natural consequence of the absence at once of a 
direct and special interest in the fate of the Ottoman empire, and 
the prevalence of a restless national ambition. French interests 
in the Levant are thus wholly alien from those of England and 
from those of Russia. It has been the policy of the Court of the 
Tuilleries alternately to maintain the status quo in the Levant for 
the general benefit of Europe, and to disturb it for its own 
indirect advantage. But the theory of a ‘natural league’ 
between France and Russia, which has since become the basis of 
its ambitious policy in the East, and has given to its designs, as 
it were, an intelligent principle of action, was never recognised 
in practice before the period of the treaty of Tilsit (1807); and 
it is singular that this theory has been maintained successively 
by the Bonapartists, the Legitimists, and the Orleanists, though 
with some difference in the specific objects which it may have 
served. The vast design of Bonaparte embraced the erection of 
a French Empire in the East which should extend over Egypt, 
Syria, Morea, Albania, Candia, the islands of the Avgean, | all 
the ports of the Levant, from the Hellespont to the Nile. The 
scheme of the Bourbons, on the other hand, during the latter 
days of their tottering throne, as brought forward by Polignac 








* Mr. Macfarlane, towards the close of his second volume, remarks, as a 
singular circumstance, that no sooner did he attempt, when at Therapia, to 
enter upon a political discussion with Lord Stratford, than Lord S. imme- 
diately turned the conversation to the subject of the Greek Tragedians! We 
do not share in the author’s surprise that Lord Stratford should have hesitated 
to talk politics with Mr. Macfarlane. 
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and Chateaubriand, rendered the partition of the Turkish Em: 

ire—the direct benefit in which it transferred to the other 
rn patamings to its own aggrandizement on the banks of 
the Rhine, with the single and semanas reservation that the 
territory surrounding Constantinople should be formed into an 
independent state, after the precedent, we may suppose, of the 
little ‘kingdom of Bosphorus,’ which lives in the record of 
barbarous times. The policy of M. Thiers, again, bore no 
resemblance to that of M. de Chateaubriand; nor did it present 
any striking points of similarity to that which was pursued, 
under the directions of Bonaparte, by Prince Talleyrand and 
the Duke of Vicenza. But with the accession of M. Guizot to 
office in November, 1840, the theory of a natural league passed 
again from political notice: and the position of Europe, at the 
present conjuncture, presents no longer that balance of politics, 
as well as that balance of power, which has since been held, at 
the corresponding extremities of the continent, between a des- 
potic system in Russia and a republican constitution in France, 
The humiliating result of the policy of M. Thiers’ administration 
forms perhaps the best safeguard against its revival at Versailles: 
and under any probable disposition—and supposing that the 
designs of France and Russia were such as the other Powers 
should possess neither the will nor the ability to defeat—it is 
evident that France would lose in the aggrandizement of Russia 
far more than she could acquire through her own share in the 
spoil, of which, moreover, her tenure must always be precarious. 
Irrespective of the blow which the Government of Paris would 
sustain upon the continent by thus creating, in the Court of St. 
Petersburg, the master-throne of Europe—a consideration which 
must alone be decisive of the question—it may be conceded that 
the danger which her maritime influence in the Mediterranean 
would sustain by extending Russia, virtually at least, from the 
Crimea to the Hellespont, would very far outweigh any advan- 
tage she could acquire from a doubtful aggrandisement in the 
East. But during the continuance of our existing friendship, 
and under any moderate or reasonable Government at Paris, 
there is little reason to apprehend that the affairs of eastern 
Europe would be again disturbed by the clashing interests of 
France and England. 

Nor can it be well supposed that the policy of Austria would 
ever be balanced between her own aggrandizement and a fear of 
Russia. Viewing Turkey as a political question, whatever might 
be her readiness to grasp the western possessions of the Sultan, 
it cannot have escaped even the successors of M. de Metternich 
(not gifted with his shrewd appreciation of the state of affairs), 
that any partition of Turkey, founded on an alliance between her- 
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self and Russia, must result in apportioning the lion’s share to 
the latter state, and to her own Government the jackal’s portion 
of the prey. Nor can it be less clear that the increasing power 
of Russia opposed to the diminishing strength of Austria, would 
throw the eastern influence of the two states, originally unequal, 
respectively into ascending and descending scales. In a com- 
mercial point of view, the question can scarcely be entertained; 
for notwithstanding the vast elements of commerce which remain 
undeveloped in the lands watered by the Danube, the misgovern- 
ment of Austria has continually checked the progress of its 
people since the happy reign of Maria Theresa, and the reform- 
ing policy of the Prince de Kaunitz. But it is obvious that 
whenever the navigation of the Danube beyond the eastern 
frontier of the Austrian Empire may assume a commercial im- 
portance, the Court of Vienna will find it far easier to impose its 
behests upon a weak than upon a powerful state. 

Thus it would appear, then, that there are two policies in 
operation affecting the destinies of the East—a policy of action, 
and a policy of inaction,—a Russian policy, and a policy contra- 
Russian.* It would be incorrect, however, to suppose that the 
views and objects of each of the Great Powers are never brought 
practically into coincidence: all human governments have exhi- 
bited from time to time points of union in the most divergent 
lines of interest, much as, on the face of the natural globe, we 
find points of section between the equator and the ecliptic. It 
becomes, therefore, the object of the Western Powers to turn this 
unity of view, whenever it may manifest itself, to the best ad- 
vantage. But there can be little room for apprehension that 
that which has been termed the policy of action, would outweigh 
that which has been termed the mo han of inaction, while the 
Western States continue to maintain a common alliance, or 
(even in default of an alliance) to pursue their real interests. 
There can be no doubt that the ultimate arrangements of the 
Congress of Vienna, while they curtailed the exorbitant influ- 
ence of France, turned in some degree the scales of power in 
favour of the Court of St. Petersburg, much as the Treaties of 
Westphalia, two centuries ago, in endeavouring to restore the 








* As may be imagined, we do not concur with the politicians of Exeter 
Hall in their perpetual apprehension of the growing power of the Court of St. 
Petersburg, as though they were awaiting their Fifth Monarchy in the cha- 
racter of the Russian Empire! And yet it would be difficult to conceive a 
school placed in a more direct antagonism to the school of Bourbon diplomacy. 
We cannot help thinking that there may have been those among the disciples 
of the Due de Richelieu and M. de Chateaubriand, who may have regarded the 
Fifth Monarchy as having manifested itself already—in the development of the 
Balancing System. 
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diplomatic equilibrium which had been lost by the combination 
of the Courts of Madrid and Vienna, transferred to the House of 
Bourbon a great measure of that preponderance of power by 
which it had necessarily been destroyed. Nor can there be any 
question that the policy of Russia, from the days of Peter, has 
been a policy of traditional aggrandizement. ‘The line of out- 
ward conduct assumed by the Court of St. Petersburg, as repre- 
sented by Nesselrode and Pozzo di Borgo, has undoubtedly 
undergone a change since the age of the great Potemkin, and an 
attitude of hostility has been replaced, up to the present time, by 
a spirit of moderation: but whether or not such a change may 
have been the result of any real metamorphosis of its political 
principles, it is clear that a revival of its original policy will not 
now be tolerated by the European Powers, and that a pacific ad- 
ministration of foreign interests is best adapted to the objects of 
a prudent, even though an ambitious, minister. Nevertheless, 
Turkey will be secure from external aggression, while public virtue, 
litical foresight, or honesty of purpose prevail in the councils of 
Vestern Europe. The uncertainty attaching, however, to the per- 
petuai observation of these conditions of the integrity of the Empire, 
renders the Eastern question one of the foremost objects of Euro- 
pean solicitude ; and it is thus that the political science of diplo- 
macy, which the ever-widening necessities of nations, in their 
social and commercial growth, have been gradually creating and 
extending through the alternations of peace and war, acquires at 
Constantinople a greater practical value than in any other 
capital of Europe. ' 

The political and social aspect now presented by the shores of 
the Bosphorus would contrast strangely, in the eyes of the men 
of old, with the rude sim licity of the early world. In our own 
day, we seem to look back through a vista of ages, each possessed 
of a distinctive character, and marked by some imperishable 
event, in which we trace the dominion alternately of Europe and 
of Asia, as empire after empire successively has passed away, 
and left, as it were, in the track of its course, some legend per- 
petuated on the spot, or some record to gratify the external 
senses. The magnificent aqueducts, spanning the broad ravines, 
so amply illustrative of the splendour and industry of an earlier 
day, or the half-ruined monuments of Genoa on the Asiatic hills, 
replace the traditions of former times, and the simpler story of 
the Colchian age. At this day, after four centuries of Moslem 
rule, the Manners of Europe, mingling with the Faith of Asia, 
are working a slow and imperceptible transformation of the 
Turkish State, and the cypresses and minarets upon either shore 
are no longer the certain emblems of an exclusive Mahometan 
sway. The Ambassadors of the four greater Powers—as the Four 
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Kings of Constantinople—appear practically to possess, in all 
matters of graver import, when united in opinion, the supreme 
authority in the state; and to commit to the councils of the 
Porte little more than a subordinate and executive jurisdiction. 
Their protectorate seems to form a species of political elixir for 
the prolongation of the national life. But it must be remem- 
bered that foreign support, all powerful in its protection against 
external danger, can provide but inadequately for the internal 
peace and security of another state ; and the question accordingly 
arises, whether there may yet remain a sufficient vitality in the 
existing constitution for the support of the internal government. 

It would be difficult for any Englishman—whether a tourist 
or a politician—to sail up the Dardanelles into the Marmora, 
without auguring some degree of political virtue from the apparent 
military strength of the fortresses which attract his notice on 
either shore. As he passes between the castles at Sestos and 
Abydos, and sees them still . bristling with cannon, he fancies 
that some of the spirit of the ancient crescent must yet linger 
upon scenes, with which he had been content to associate some 
legend of the home of Leander or the watch-tower of Hero. 
But the strength of these military positions is considerably over- 
estimated; and it may be surmised that the paper Treaty of the 
Dardanelles has formed a more availing defence of Constanti- 
nople than all the fortresses of the Turk. It was one of the 
salient provisions of this important treaty to close the passages 
which join the AXgean to the Black Sea against foreign ships of 
war, from the Nine Windmills on the south, and the Pavorane on 
the north—or, in more classic language, from Sigeeum and the 
Symplegades. Thus, the nations of the earth seemed excluded 
from the sublime regions of the Porte, which appeared to be 
placed as a sort of Elysium, on the very verge of civilization, 
midway between the habitable globe and the gloomy regions of 
the Cimmerian Bosphorus! The right of ingress and of egress 
was thus exclusively confided in the forces of the Sultan. The 
military strength of the Government is materially increased by 
the passes of the Balkan, which have fenced, as it were, the 
heart of the empire from attack towards the north.* It is thus 
impossible that the armies of the Czar should succeed in over- 
whelming Turkey by a coup-de-main from the landward side of 
Constantinople. The Bosphorus, from Buyukdere to the 
Golden Horn, could present, it is true, but slight opposition to 





* This circumstance appears to have been overlooked in the pamphlet of 
M. de Haxthausen, in which that author labours to prove that the Russian 
army, on its completion of the conquest of Hungary, might have overwhelined 
the Turkish empire by a cowp-de-main. 
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the progress of the fleets of Sebastopol; but the more prudent 
attack of the northern invader would rather be directed to the 
disaffected provinces along the line of the Danube, in order, in 
the first instance, to win over to his side the inhabitants of the 
lands which seem stretched out as the propugnacula imperii, to 
defend the centre of the monarchy. ‘Nhe Turkish army does 
not probably exceed 120,000 regular troops in time of peace, but 
we are at this moment witnessing the celerity with which admi- 
nistrative vigour and individual patriotism may augment the 
forces of the empire. 

Yet the data from whence our conclusions must be drawn as 
to the vitality of the Turkish state, are to be found rather in the 
social condition of the population and the political character of 
the government, than either in the military defences of the 
frontier or the force of public treaties. The social differences 
observable in the various provinces have already been adverted 
to. The ethnological elements of the Empire, which appear 
almost as various as the character of its political institutions, are 
capable of material subdivision. The Turks, the Sclavonians, 
the Hellenized Albanians, and the Skipetars, who are thought 
to have once wandered from the Caucasus, form the main popu- 
lation of European Turkey; and it would be tedious to enter 
upon the various ramifications of the Sclavonie race. Misgovern- 
ment, and a prejudice of the Turk against a reforming policy, 
have combined to extend the political differences which the 
varieties of physical origin and religious belief had originally 
introduced. In the first place, the reforms which were sanc- 
tioned by the Government of the late Sultan have resulted in a 
division of the Mahometan population against itself, The Ma- 
hometans of Bosnia and Albania have leagued with those of Asia 
against the policy of the Porte. Again, among the Christian 
states, there is a general disaffection to the existing system. 
In Bulgaria, where the Christians number from 4,000,000 to 
4,500,000, or rather more than half the aggregate population of 
European Turkey, (more especially among the mountains of 
the Haiduc,) this spirit is prevalent and strong; and if there 
were anything in a political animosity that could alone confer a 
power of resistance upon nations, the crescent would not long 
wave over the western fortresses of the Bosphorus. But the 
Bulgarian race is not gifted with vigour, while it is backward in 
civilization. Servia, on the other hand, as we have seen, is 
wealthy, powerful, and nearly free. Bosnia is also arrayed in 
hostility to the Porte. Nor has Albania forgotten how ill her 
ancient service has been requited by the ruling power. And the 
difficulties which have long been presented by such a position of 
affairs have been immeasurably enhanced by the obdurate nature 
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of a Mahometan government, which can admit of no serious 
mitigation of its despotism, while the provinces included in its 
dominions remain virtually subject to its control. 

Under these circumstances it may be fairly asked, by what 
principle of cohesion does an Empire continue to hang together, 
which is founded neither on community of race, nor on the affec- 
tion of the governed, nor on its military power, nor on the virtues 
of its administration, nor on a sense of reciprocal advantage, nor 
even on the political unity of the dominant nation? ‘The truth 
is, that the Porte, conscious of its inability to cope with its dis- 
affected subjects, has from time to time skilfully contrived to 
break the force of their united action by sowing a dissension 
among the hostile provinces—a policy which has ordinarily 
brought one or other of her foes to her standard as an ally. 
When the revolt of the Albanian Beys, which succeeded to the 
emancipation of Greece and the Treaty of Adrianople, had grown 
too powerful for subjugation by the Porte, and the insurrection 
was found to be at once extending in compass and increasing in 
danger, it became the adroit policy of Mehmet Reschid—then 
director of the government at Constentinagle-—te arm the 


Rayahs, whose support his reforming policy had already secured, 
in defence of his master’s cause. When, again, the massacre of 


those Beys had united Bosnia and the two races of Albania in 
hostility to the Porte, ever fertile in resource, he succeeded in 
arraying, in support of the policy of Constantinople, the schis- 
matic Greeks on the one hand—upon the plea that the Albanians 
of the North, who maintain the Latin ritual, had entered into a 
conspiracy against the Greek church—and the Osmanlis on the 
other, upon the ground that the insurrectionary provinces had 
commenced a war of extirpation with the Turkish race! Thus 
the Ottoman Government has been preserved, in the hour of 
peril, rather by its dexterity of negotiation than by military 
force. In times of peace, moreover, it has cemented its authority 
over the Sclavonic tribes by an alliance with the Eastern Church, 
which a state of reciprocal dependence has rendered sincere and 
durable on either side. It has been the policy of the Divan to 
support the clergy of the higher orders, who, being of Greek 
origin, and ignorant of the Sclavonic language, would be alto- 
gether unacceptabie to a free people. In this manner, the de- 
endence of the upper clergy on the supreme government has 
insured to the latter the corresponding advantage of their sup- 
port. From this circumstance, a compliance with the recent 
demands of Prince Menschikoff would have endangered the last 
link in the chain which has bound the Sclavonian to the Turk. 
In discussing the question of the internal administration of 
Turkey, it would be vain to enter upon a declamation against a 
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maladministration which no one probably would have the hardi- 
hood to controvert: it suffices simply to explain the machinery 
by which the work of government is carried on, and to suggest 
remedies to some of the more salient errors which characterize 
the internal policy of the Empire. The imperial revenue, which 
is gathered from various sources, amounts, as nearly as it may be 
calculated, to 700,000,000 piastres (or about £6,000,000 sterling), 
which a judicious and economical administration would render 
less disproportionate to the necessities of government. It may be 
matter, however, of grave doubt, whether the substitution of a 
collecting system for the existing mode of farming out the re- 
venues would, as is commonly thought, be productive of a greater 
income to the state. The revenues undoubtedly are not leased 
out on such terms of advantage to the Divan as to leave any 
insignificant — in the hands of the tenants of the Exchequer, 
but it may fairly be presumed, on the other hand, that (even 
irrespective of the ordinary expenses of collection, which, under 
the superintendence of the Government, would without doubt 
exceed the charge upon those to whom the revenues are farmed 
out) the pecuniary malversations of the minor Pashas would be 
found to counterbalance the gains of the Exchequer from a 
system of direct collection: and the difference would in all pro- 


bability be simply this, that the surplus over and above the 
amount paid into the ag sod would, in the one case, become 


the recognised profit of the lessees of the public income, while 
in the other, it would form the fraudulent gains of the inferior 
officers of the Porte. Viewing the matter, therefore, simply as 
a question of revenue, it is not probable that the substitution of 
one system for the other would be found to be of material advan- 
tage to the state. 

The capitation tax, which the Porte has pretended to levy 
upon its Christian subjects, in return for their exemption from 
military service, while it has in reality served the double pur- 
pose of maintaining a Mahometan army, in whose fidelity the 
Government might confide, and of excluding the Rayahs from the 
use of arms, is naturally one of the most irksome impositions of 
the state. It is levied at the rate of about thirty piastres a head 
upon male adults. The property tax is so irregularly assessed, 
that it would be difficult to form an estimate of its extent. 
Probably the tenths form the most lucrative source of revenue 
to the state. But the Customs duties, whatever proportion 
they may bear to the total amount of the public income, 
necessarily exercise a stronger indirect influence on the re- 
venue, by regulating in some measure the national prosperity. 
It has been the misfortune of Turkey, that, while the political 
wisdom of Mr. Ricardo has never yet illuminated the councils of 
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the Divan, the commercial treaties into which she has entered 
with foreign states have bound down the Government to a system 
more injurious to the national industry than its own unbiassed 
politics would have dictated. The Porte has set out with the 
unhappy principle that a heavy Customs’ duty is necessary to the 
existence of government; and foreign Powers, forced to recognise 
a policy in which they were unable to acquiesce, have stipulated 
in return that the burden of the tax should be imposed upon the 
exports of the country, in order that a reduction may be effected 
upon their own imported produce. The Treaty of Balta-Liman, 
concluded on the 16th of August, 1838, stipulated that, in lieu 
of the old interior duties, the English merchant should be subject 
to a charge of nine per cent. on goods purchased in the Turkish 
territories for exportation, and to a further duty of three per cent. 
on shipment taking place. On the other hand, the same treaty 
imposed a three per cent. duty upon importation, and a further 
charge of two per cent. on sale being effected of the goods 
imported. Thus, while the markets of Turkey were thenceforth 
to be deluged with foreign produce, under the restriction of a 
duty of only five per cent., the English merchant could find 
for ‘Turkish produce no sale which might appear likely to reim- 
burse him for the payment of an export charge more than double 
in amount, together with whatever import-duty were imposed by 
the state to which his goods might be transmitted. As a conse- 
quence, too obvious to be insisted on, of this international legis- 
lation (undoubtedly beneficial in its operation towards our own 
country), the aggregate imports of Turkey have greatly exceeded 
her aggregate exports. A discouragement of industry, and an 
artificial existence, is the inevitable tendency of such a system. 
Could the Porte only be persuaded of the elastic properties of 
the great principle ot production, the existing taxes on exporta- 
tion would no doubt be rapidly repealed. Unhappily, the Go- 
vernment is not sufficiently convinced of the certainty of an 
eventual recompence for the revenue immediately surrendered, 
to countenance, in the language of a party, “a revision of its 
fiscal system.” Nor does the desperate condition of the national 
credit render easy even the temporary suspension of any one of 
its sources of public income. ‘The prospect of an improvement 
in the Turkish financial system is, however, rendered less forlorn 
by the circumstance that the policy of the Divan does not proceed 
upon any false theory of the protection of labour; the excess of 
the export over the import duties as clearly indicating that the 
tariff has been arranged with a view to the revenue of the state, 
as the heavy tax which the Austrian system imposes upon the 
importation of coffee—a commodity which is not produced in the 
territories of the House of Lorraine-Hapsburg—demonstrates 
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that the Court of Vienna has based its financial policy upon other 
interests than those of the Austrian producer. 

But apart from the errors of its fiscal system, the Ottoman 
Porte has grievously misdirected the national industry in the 
encouragement which it has lent to manufactures, and in its 
neglect of agricultural improvements. It was obvious from the 
very commencement of the reforming policy of Mahmoud, that 
Turkey, even under a happier commercial policy, could not 
cope with the manufactured produce of this country in any 
quarter of the globe, and that unless a duty tantamount to a 

rohibition (which existing treaties would defeat) were imposed 
by the Divan on the importation of foreign produce, the manu- 
factures of Turkey would be undersold by those of England in 
the markets of the East. Had the vast sums of money which the 
government has squandered upon this chimera been devoted to 
the cause of agriculture, the result would have been very 
different. So materially does the want of roads, and of other 
means of communication, affect the trade in the raw produce of 
the country, that the cost of transport, for the distance even of 
100 miles, may very often double the original cost of production. 
Were the Government ready to undertake the improvement of the 
internal communications of Turkey, they might obtain the neces- 
sary supplies from the sale of a portion of the imperial property, 
(which a contemplated reform of this character would enable them 
more advantageously to accomplish), after the precedent of the 
course pursued by Prince Metternich in Hungary.* ‘There can 
be no doubt that the formation of roads and canals in Turkey 
would effect a metamorphosis of its internal commerce. But the 
work is not easy. The Porte, under its reforming policy in the 
reign of Mahmoud, was at once urged on by the Sclavonic 
population, and assailed vehemently by a vast body of the ‘Turks, 
until the whole Empire was threatened with dissolution. It may 
be presumed, however, from the present temper of the people, 
that the animosity with which a religious bigotry was at first 
disposed to assail the work of reformation would not be again so 
powerfully excited, and there can be no doubt that the Divan, 
m any serious effort to retrace its past policy, would receive the 
earnest support of several of the Powers of Europe. Surely it 
may not be without some emblematical truth, that the oxen 
yoked to the plough, the reapers in the cornfields, and other 
such Arcadian scenes, are portrayed on the tapestried walls of 





* Under the present aspect of affairs, it may be pleaded, it is true, that the 
tenure of the purchaser might not be found to depend wholly upon the Sultan’s 
title. But we believe that, in ordinary times, the feeling ot security would be 
sufficiently strong to induce the purchase. 
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the Secretary of State’s room in the Foreign Office, in the midst 
of which each succeeding Minister has seemed like a sort of Pan 
presiding over the rural happiness of mankind! 

It may be conceived, then, how remote is the prospect of 
accomplishing an extensive political reform in a state in which 
there are so many discordant elements to be considered—so 
many conflicting interests to be satisfied. Bound down within 
a certain latitude, by public treaties, to a given line of action— 
kept backward by distorted views of commercial policy, and 
harassed by the pressing necessities of the hour—the Ottoman 
Porte seeks a refuge from more immediate dangers in a policy 
of inaction, which, if persevered in for any long period of time, 
must necessarily work its irretrievable destruction. That there 
yet remain such elements of wealth and prosperity in the Turkish 
Empire, as would materially improve the position alike of the 
Government and of the people, and that the difficulties attendant 
on their development would not be insuperable to a sagacious 
and resolute Administration, is acknowledged by all Christian 
politicians in the East, of every shade of opinion. And a policy 
of reform seems necessary to avert the ruin of the state. There 
exists no longer any political vitality in the famous institutions 
of the Turk. So truly is society the sap, and the life, and the 
spring, of institutions—so wholly subordinate to the temper of 
the people and the genius of the age, are at once the form and 
the system of government—that a change of moral condition 
destroys at once the virtue of that which was previously all 
powerful; and the polity of the state, strengthened no longer by 
an adaptation to the character of the nation, hangs as it were by 
a single thread, liable to be broken by the first blow of internal 
discord. Perhaps no stronger evidence could be drawn from the 
experience of states, and the moral nature of mankind, of the 
real subserviency of potentates to those whom they profess to 
govern, and of the perpetual —— of the political fabric 
on the varying necessities of the commonwealth, than in the 
ever-failing energies of a system which ceases to represent the 
character of the existing age. The faint resistance which the 
Government was able to oppose to the ambitious policy of the 
late Egyptian viceroy records the condition to which it has in 
reality been reduced; nor does history afford a more striking 
evidence of the utter powerlessness of a great empire, when its 
internal polity is deranged, and the vigour of its government 
decayed. 

There is another point of interest comprehended in the Eastern 
question, which the events of the last quarter of a —— have 
in a great degree dissevered from the polities of the Turkish 
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Empire—the Kingdom of Greece. Yet whatever may be the 
force of the public treaties which provided for the independence 
of the Hellenic nation and the integrity of the existing state— 
and whatever the yet greater force of the political interests by 
which the stipulations of those treaties may be cemented and 
confirmed—it is obvious that the affairs of Greece are not in 
themselves so alien from those of the adjoining territories, as 
to form a consideration wholly independent of the comprehensive 
political rearrangement which must follow the last catastrophe, 
whenever it may transpire, of the Ottoman rule. A disquisition, 
therefore, on the condition of the prospects of eastern Europe, 
which might not at least cursorily touch upon the Greek ques- 
tion, would seem imperfect. 

It may be asserted with truth, that the Greek nation were 
less indebted for their emancipation to their own worthiness of 
independent rights, than to the imperative laws of an outraged 
humanity, and the fair inheritance of an ancient fame. Their 
position in the scale of nations would never have attracted the 
notice, or gained the selfish interests, of the Great Powers of 
Europe. Neither their geographical position, nor the capacities 


of the Grecian soil, seemed to offer to the intervening states a 
_— of any material extension of their commercial wealth. 


ut the frightful massacres that had followed in the train of six 
years of contested domination seemed to renew the mediaeval 
warfare that the Crescent of old had carried on against the Cross; 
and Greece at length found succour in an alliance that served 


her for the fleets of the Doge, and the sword of the Order of 


Jerusalem. And there was undoubtedly an influence at work to 
foster the intervention of Western Europe, in aremembrance of an- 
cient claims—a remembrance not simply of what Greece once had 
been, but one that seemed to involve a recognition of obligations 
too grave in their nature for any political service to requite—an 
influence which, however fanciful in the estimation of many, served 
to arouse popular sympathy, and thereby confirm the reforming 

licy on which the allied Governments had entered. So true 
is it of states, as of individuals, that there is a heritage of 
ancestral renown, which, when men have lost, through the 
frailty or ill-fortune of intervening generations, the position 
their forefathers had won is powerful to create an interest in 
their cause, and which their own worthlessness or folly can never 
perhaps totally extinguish. 

But there was another object in the policy of Greek emanci- 
pation than that of humanity. This was a policy of self-interest 
and self-preservation: and it was no doubt advisable that such a 
plea of justification should be entered, as a prominent ground of 
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action, by the interfering States—whether the dictates of self- 
preservation or of humanity might preponderate at heart—in 
consequence of the conditions of the public law of Europe, 
which, if they ignored the plea of humanity, acknowledged at 
least that of self-preservation, as a valid ground of intervention. 
And it was evident that a principle which, but a few years pre- 
viously, had been maintained by the Holy Alliance in the Con- 
gresses of Laybach and Verona, could not consistently be:disputed, 
either by Austria or Prussia, when advanced with infinitely 
greater validity of argument by the Courts of Great Britain, 
France, and Russia. The ground on which the three Powers 
supported their plea of self-preservation was that the distractions 
to which the Greek Peninsula had been subject, had given so 
vast a scope to the operations of piracy in the Archipelago, and 
other parts of the Levant, as to destroy their commerce, and 
subvert their maritime interests, throughout all the seas neigh- - 
bouring on the contested territory. Nor did it seem that a policy 
which the laws of Europe and the rights of humanity united to 
support, could well be gainsaid. Yet it is singular to observe 
how each of the continental Powers followed the dictates of its 
individual interests. It would be an unjust aspersion, indeed, on 
the memory of Mr. Canning, to suppose him actuated wholly by 
a selfish, however justifiable, policy: nor would it be fair, per- 
haps, to throw a similar imputation even on the shrewd Polignac. 
But Great Britain had, in truth, a conflicting interest at stake in 
the policy of 1826, which rendered her in a far less degree an 
interested party in the intervention than either France or Russia. 
She had to contend between the suspension of her own com- 
merce in the Archipelago, and the assumption of a policy which, 
if it should involve a reduction of the power of ‘Turkey, must 
necessarily prove disastrous to herself. ‘The interests of France, 
on the other hand, little prejudiced by any probable humiliation 
of the Porte, were simply directed to a rescue of her own com- 
merce in the same quarter; while Russia, proportionately the 
more eager as she was the more interested in the enterprise, 
sought at once a similar object, and a step in her ancient policy 
of aggrandizement in Turkey. Prince Metternich again, on the 
part of Austria, rejected a reforming policy in which the Court 
of Vienna seemed likely rather to be a loser than a gainer. It 
was in this position of international interests that the Duke of 
Wellington was sent to the Russian capital in the spring of 1826, 
where he negotiated with the Prince de Lieven, and signed, on 
the 23rd of March, the Treaty of St. Petersburg, which con- 
certed a mediation, on the part of Great Britain and Russia, 
between Greece and Turkey, and was assented to by France, 
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during the following year, in the Treaty of London.* Thus, it 
would appear that the Triple Alliance was concerted, in the first 
place, from considerations of self-interest, and, in the second, 
with a view to a satisfaction of the claims of humanity; but, at 
the same time, it may be assumed that the Greeks themselves 
were less indebted to their own exertions for that public spirit 
which supported the Ministers of England, France, and Russia, 
in their policy of emancipation, than to the genius of Byron and 
the patriotism of Capodistria. 

It becomes an object of interest to inquire how far the course 
of events may have realized the views of the high contracting 
Powers, since the establishment of an independent monarchy in 
Greece. It is undeniable that those views, though founded on 
no chimerical suppositions, and reasonable in their character, 
have been greatly disappointed. It may be fairly questioned, 
indeed, whether the nation, at the outset, were worthy of a Con- 
stitution, whether those national sentiments and ideas, which can 
alone give force to a political union, had not been so wholly 
extinguished by ages of Mahometan misrule as to render the 





* With great deference to the opinions of Dr. Wheaton, we cannot coincide 
with him in his view that the treaty of London has recognised other grounds of 
interference than those arising out of a principle of self-interest. The preamble 
of this treaty, the language of which seems most clear, states that the high con- 
tracting powers are, “ penetrated with the necessity of putting an end to the 
sanguinary contest which, by delivering up the Greek provinces, and the isles of 
the Archipelago, to all the disorders of anarchy, produces daily fresh impedi- 
ments to the commerce of the European states, and gives occasion to piracies 
which not only expose the subjects of the high contracting parties to consider- 
able losses, but, besides, render necessary burdensome measures of protection 
and repression.” The then existing contest produced, no doubt, the suspension 
of European commerce, both by sea and land, and thereby indirectly affected 
the interests of the contracting powers; but it does not surely follow that it 
therefore formed the justifying ground of action. The justification is explicitly 
set forth in the treaty as resting, not upon the cause, but upon the resulé. And 
this principle, moreover, elucidates the policy of Mr. Canning, in declining 
to interfere forcibly in the affairs of Greece until they had assumed an aspect 
seriously detrimental to British interests. Dr. Wheaton, on the other hand, 
interprets the treaty that the contest itself formed the main ground of justifica- 
tion, and appears, to use a common phrase, “to put the cart before the horse.” 
No doubt the inhuman warfare of the day rendered the allied governments the 
more ready to take the part for which the suspension of their own commerce in 
the Archipelago offered a legal justification; and we should sincerely rejoice to 
see the principle, which Dr. Wheaton conceives to be acknowledged in the 
treaty of London, established as part of the public law of Europe, whatever 
might be the practical difficulties attendant upon its operation. Humanity has 
never probably, of late years, been so grossly outraged as in the kingdom of the 
Two Sicilies: yet upon that question Lord Palmerston unhesitatingly stated 
that a foreign government possessed no power of interference.—See Wheaton’s 
“ International Law,” vol. i. p. 125. 
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people unfit for the exercise of independent power. Yet there 
was no alternative. ‘The attitude of the Porte forbade any hope 
of such a compromise being effected between the belligerents 
as might place Greece in the intermediate position to which the 
Treaty of St. Petersburg had. pointed. So. complete had the 
demoralization of the people at length become, that Independ- 
ence found them a nation of pirates by sea, and banditti by land. 
It was hoped, and not unreasonably, that in the lapse of twenty 
years, by which time a new generation would. spring up, a 
course of good government would have materially changed their 
character. But those twenty years have, unhappily, been lost in 
a career so vicious, a mal-administration so complete, that the 
nation wears a character, if possible, of yet greater demoralization 
and degeneracy than previously to itsemancipation. The career 
of Government has been marked by systematic corruption—that 
of the people by a corresponding violence. There is no progress, 
no improvement, even little personal safety, in the country ;. while 
the State is reduced to a condition of hopeless and irretrievable 
insolvency. The weak and vacillating, yet. harsh and arbitrary, 
misrule of Otho, has been peculiarly ill adapted to the genius of 
the Hellenic people. They required, as it were, at once sail and 
ballast—to be controlled and to be led on—a self-denying policy 
on the part of the ruling power, and one which might be regu- 
lated in its sphere of action by considerations of public utility. 
Those national wants, on the contrary, have been met by des- 
potism and bad faith, by corruption and administrative imbeci- 
lity, by foreign and domestic intrigue. Perhaps the policy of 
the Court of the Tuilleries reduced Greece to its worst position 
in 1847; nor ever, probably, did an illegitimate and unscrupu- 
lous ambition throw a broader and a darker shade upon the 
lustre which an intellectual greatness, and unsurpassed theoreti- 
cal ability, have shed upon the name of Guizot. The interference 
of the French Government, both by secret.intrigue and by open 
force, in the Greek elections of 1847, in support of the party of 
M. Coletti, terminated, however, in a manner most singularly 
infelicitous ; and the Parliament which had been elected in sup- 
port of a despotic cause, presented the truly democratic and 
revolutionary spectacle of an assembly in which the very banditti 
of the country were represented in more than one instance by a 
member of their own community! The history of emancipated 
Greece, and the position of the nation at the. present conjunc- 
ture, combine to suggest grave doubts of the binding virtues 
which the treaties that guaranteed its independence may be 
found to possess, whenever the last hour of the Ottoman mo- 
narchy may arrive: and the coincidence, that Greece in its 
youth, and Turkey in its decrepitude, alike subsist on the hollow 
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and extrinsic support of foreign diplomacy, forms no happy 
augury of the fortune of the existing political institutions of 
Eastern Europe. 

But there is another great practical evil—and one in which 
the commercial interests of Great Britain are directly involved— 
arising out of the disorganization of society in Greece:—we 
allude to the monstrous height to which piracy is now carried 
on, both by continental and insular Greeks, and would urge the 
subject on the earnest consideration of the Foreign Office. The 
fact of a piratical system having been traditionally maintained 
by the islanders of the Archipelago, from very early times, 
affords no argument whatever against an imperative demand for 
another effort for its abolition; since, in the first place, the evil 
has so increased in magnitude that it has become totally unsafe 
for small craft to trade in the A®gean and the Ionian seas; 
and since, in the second, the Treaty of London, to which 
Great Britain, France, and Russia were the contracting parties, 
in having specially set forth the existence of a aceon trade 
in justification of an interference in the internal affairs of 
Turkey, has recognised a right of forcible intervention for the 
suppression of this iniquitous traffic, whenever it may again be 
found to inflict injuries of commensurate severity upon the com- 
mercial interests of the Triple Alliance. And it is ardently to 
be hoped that her Majesty’s Government, after so long an expe- 
rience of the inability of the Court of Greece to control the 
actions of its own subjects, will adopt vigorous measures for 
the abolition of the existing system. The amount of injury 
continually sustained by the shipping interests of different 
nations is very considerable; and the depredations of the 
islanders of the Archipelago are of course committed, irrespec- 
tive of the flags under which vessels trading in the East may be 
sailing, The corsairs of the Levant form two classes: there are 
those who make piracy their exclusive profession, and there are 
those also who follow it as a species of subsidiary avocation, in 
sailing from port to port under the guise of a legitimate trade. 
The latter class are, of course, the less easy to detect. They 
are almost wholly Greeks—either subjects of King Otho, or 
settlers on the Parkish coast,*—and conversely there are few 
maritime Greeks who are not also pirates. They are, conse- 
quently, established in nearly all the islands of the Archipelago, 
but muster, probably, the greatest number on either side of Cape 
St. Angelo, in the gulfs of Napoli and Colokythia, where the 
demoralization of successive generations has left no other spirit 
to animate the shores of ree and Laconia. 





* The natives of the Septinsular Republic are not free from this reproach. 
[Vol. LX. No. CXVIIL.]—New Szxizs, Vol. IV. No. I. R 
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The character’of these pirates is singular enough. Urged on 
by an insatiable thirst for gain,. daunted by no difficulty, com- 
mitting frightful atrocities, and inspired with a spirit of adven- 
turous enterprise, the: manners. of those captain-corsairs who 
have withdrawn. from. their profession on their ill-gotten wealth, 
are, nevertheless, as it is. universally acknowledged) mild and 
almost polished. They are, for the most part, hospitable and 
courteous, even dependable and sincere. ‘Their wealth is fre- 
quently enormous. The respectability of the: profession may 
have somewhat declined in their eyes since: the: period of 
the emancipation. There are those now living, respected 
and influential. merchants in the East, who are more thaw 
suspected of having themselves carried on the trade of the 
corsair on the high seas some thirty years ago; and very many 
of a similar class, whose direct or indirect benefit in . piratical 
gains has long been notorious. But the inferiority of the class 
by whom the piracy of the. Levant is now carried on, (for in 
Greece even piracy has degenerated!) and its discountenance 
by those who have since gained a position in society, affords no 
prospect of any material decline of the existing system, which 
can only be effected by the intervention of one or more of the 
maritime powers of Europe.* 

It may be alleged, perhaps, that the disgraceful illustrations, 
which may daily be witnessed in all the cities of the Levant, of 
the inability of Great Britain to improve the secial condition, 
however she may amend the government, of the Ionian Islands, 
renders it difficult for her to:be extreme in marking the sins: of 
Greece. The Turkish Government has, in trath, more. ground 
of complaint against British subjects, for disturbances of the 

blic peace, against the whole of Continental Europe. 

he natives of the Republic, whom either chance, a roving 
disposition, or a. repugnance to an honest. and industrious liveli- 
hood, expatriates from their own islands, are.in the habit (as is 
well known to those who are conversant with the affairs of the 
East) of congregating in Constantinople and other cities of 
Turkey, where they continue to subsist, partially or wholly, by 
means of robberies and. assassinations, which are of daily, or 
rather nightly, occurrence in the suburbs of the capital. The 
Ottoman Porte is placed, meanwhile, in the anomalous position 
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* Lord Byron’s portraiture of the Greek pirates is no doubt very correct. It 
may not, sg be ly known that the poet has drawn the charaeter of 
Lambro from real life, without even tie substitution. of fictitious name- 
Lambro was probably in the zenith of his dark celebrity during Byron’s second 
residence in 7 His story, as recorded by the poet, is mainly true; and 
the old patriarch-pirate, at the age of between eighty and ninety, was lately 
living, if indeed he be not yet living, in the island of Zea. 
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of a Government without jurisdiction. over subjects of man 
foreign states, in its own territories. ‘The character of Turkis 
institutions, and the insignificant value which they: attach to 
human. life, has rendered it essential to the security of British 
subjects that the latter should be wholly exempted from the 
operation of the criminal laws of Turkey, and recognise no other 
jurisdiction: than that of the diplomatic and consular officers of 
Great Britain; and the establishment of this happy convention 
has been productive of a reciprocal benefit in extending the 
commercial relations of Turkey, while it has secured in a great 
degree the lives and property of Englishmen in the Ottoman 
dominions. But as every advantage is fraught with its corres- 
ponding evil, however much the one may preponderate over the 
other, so, in the present instance, it may be affirmed that a 
measure which has proved of incalculable benefit to all respect 
able classes of British subjects, has at the same time taken 
out of the hands of the Turkish authorities a wholesome 
control over the Ionian criminals, which the British Embassy is 
unable to exercise. A distinction between classes of subjects 
of the British Crown—which could only proceed upon the 
proof of a criminality that could not be adduced until the 
jurisdiction had already taken. effect—was of. course impossible. 
But, while we therefore unhesitatingly acquiesce in the wisdom 
of the arrangement, there are matters of detail connected with the 
manner in which the system is carried out which may be liable 
to exception.* 

The authority of the British Government over subjects of the 
Crown in Turkey rests, as it is well known,. on the statute of 
the 6 & 7 Victoria, c. 94, commonly called the “Foreign Juris- 
diction Act,” which repealed the cognate statute of the 6 & 7 
Will. IV., and a portion of that of the 6 George IV. The diplo- 
matic and consular Officers of Great Britain exercise a criminal 
jurisdiction over British subjects, in virtue of three successive 
Orders in Council, founded upon the above-mentioned statute, 
and bearing date, respectively, 1843, 1844, and 1847. The 
effect of these Orders has been to assign to British Consuls a 
power of inflicting limited punishment upon subjects of the 
Crown, and (either in cases of a graver nature, or where the 





* We fear that the sobriety of the Greeks is not increased by the cheapness 
of the Tenedos wine, which is sold for half-a-piastre a bottle, and is the common 
beve: of the Archipelago. Poor Tenedos, alas! even the sovereiguties of 
the seem to be revolutionised; and we find Bacchus usurping the Island 
of Apollo. But the government of Bacchus is exceedingly falte truth, his 
mal-administration is reprehensible in the highest degree : the wine of Tenedos 
resemble indifferent claret, which has well nigh effected a transmigration into 
Vinegar ! 
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trial carmot satisfactorily be conducted im ‘the ‘Turkish domi- 
nions) to appoint the colony of Malta as the seat of a supreme, 
though uot appellate, criminal jurisdiction. The system, however, 
works ill: the efforts of the Consuls to repress the outrages of the 
Tonians aré completely abortive; and it is calculated, at the very 
lowest computation, that three-fourths of the assassinations com- 
mitted at Constantinople are perpetrated by British subjects. A 
leading objection to the present scheme is to be found im the fact 
that the Consuls act under a perpetual intimidation, greater in 
proportion as there is the more necessity for the exercise of their 
authority, at the hands of the criminals. 

To such a condition, then, is the dominion of the Turk at 
this day reduced. Arising in an age of nearly universal bat 
barism, Paanadt through a period of medieval darkness, the 
system of Mahomet retained for awhile its prestige in the world, 
even when its light had been seen to fade before the ‘clearer 
dawn of Western civilization and science. Resting on the sword, 
it recognised no existence but in the sword. Yet there was a 
further condition which it had overlooked—the means on which 
the sword ‘itself might subsist. And, happily, the growth of 
knowledge has developed more plenteous, more durable; and 
purer springs of national strength’ From a communion in those 
advantages, the system of the Crescent has cut off its votaries. 
From any possible extrication from the graver errors of a political 
religion, the superstitious reverence by which those errors are 
upheld debars the Turkish nation. Thus the Ottoman Govern- 
ment, if it experience the peril of standing still, ‘experiences 
scarcely less the peril of advance. In the eyes of one class its 
progress is retrogression, and its retrogression progress. By 
another, a reforming policy is claimed as the condition of a 
renewed dependence. Asaconsequence ofan administrative im- 
becility and a national decline, the financial credit of the empire 
has become wholly dissipated. To quell a formidable insurrec- 
tion whenever it may arise, to keep down a nearly universal dis- 
content, to conduct the government with a bankrupt treasury, 
are the three problems on the solution of which hangs the exist- 
ence of the Ottoman sway. The skill of the Divan in sur- 
mounting, under the existing system, the difficulties of public 
administration, is entitled to unequivocal praise. The more 
overwhelming danger of external violence is also perpetually 
before the 1 of Government. But it has been seen that so 
long as an alliance may continue, or a far-sighted policy be pur- 
sued, among the western nations, there is no sufficient reason to 
apprehend any serious result from the clashing of opposite in- 
terests on the part of foreign Powers. Tenutidnen either the 
cessation of such a policy, or an increased complication of the 
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internal government, may at any time threaten Turkey with the 
catastrophe which diplomacy labours to avert. Yet, whatever 
may be the doom in store for the next hundred years—a parti- 
tion, a Sclavonie independence, or an Ottoman misrule—how- 
ever the struggle between liberty and despotism may terminate— 
the same jealous and encroaching policies will probably be pur- 
sued by foreign Powers, and thus Europe will gain no repose 
from a change of government in the East. 

By those politicians who would urge, with great plausibility 
and partial truth, that the time has arrived when the statesmen 
of Europe should sweep away the modern international system 
of balancing the power of states, and—discarding the jealous 
rivalries of nations—should act on a broader and fairer principle 
of political philosophy, which would merge in the good of the 
commonwealth the claims and pretensions of individual govern- 
ments,—let it be remembered, that although the system origi- 
nated in the jealousies of the great rival Powers, it has a more 
profound basis. In the present relative ition of states, its 
continuance is inevitable, and, instead of looking forward to its 
extinction, we hope to see its operation extended so as fully to 
meet the requirements of that nobler-feeling which ought to cha- 
racterize every great and free nation,—viz., that it is the duty of 


the stronger to eee the rights and liberties of the weaker 


members of the European commonwealth. 





Since the foregoing was put into type, the views of the Rus- 
sian Government have been formally published in the Circular 
Note of M. de Nesselrode, which has already received too gene- 
ral a criticism to render needful an iteration of the instances in 
which the Court of St. Petersburg endeavours to sustain its 
position upon illogical arguments, upon false analogies, and upon 
the conversion of occasional concessions into irresistible prece- 
dents. But this document has served to place the Czar in a 
position from which he will find it as difficult to recede as to 
advance with honour: while it is obvious that the first act of 
hostility on the part of Russia will result in transferring to Great 
Britain and France the keys of the Baltic and the Euxine. For 
the issue of a contest little apprehension will be entertained in 
Western Europe. And sincerely as we hope that diplomacy 
may yet.preserve the peace of the world, we are confident that 
it is not the will of the present Government andZits allies to sur- 
render their position; and thus, by shrinking from war, to make 
way for the introduction of a train of disasters of incalculably 
greater magnitude. 
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Arr. X—ConTEMPORARY LITERATURE OF ENGLAND. 


[Under the conviction that brief and incidental literary. notices, such 
as have been hitherto appended to the more important portion of the 
“Westminster Review,” are of little value in a quarterly periodical, it 
has been determined to substitute for them a connected survey of the 
chief additions made to our literature during the preceding quarter. 
The foreign department of the Review, which, since the incorpora- 
tion of the “ Foreign Quarterly” with the “'Westminster,” has been 
confined to notices of a few foreign publications, will also, in future, 
be conducted on a new plan. American, French, and German literature 
will be treated in separate articles of a like comprehensive character with 
the one on English literature. It may happen that, for various reasons, 
the works noticed in each article, especially in the department of foreign 
kiterature, will not fall strictly within the limits of the previous quarter ; 
but it is intended that the entire series will give as complete a retrospect 
of the course of literary production during the year as the prescribed 
space will allow. | 


ONSIDERABLE attention has been excited in 

the “religious world” of evangelical dissenters, 
by a public debate,’ carried on for six evenings, in the Cowper- 
street Institution, in the months of January and February, be- 
tween Mr. Holyoake and the Rev. Brewin Grant, an independent 
minister of Birmingham. The question at issue was, the social 
advantages of “ secularism” as compared with Christianity. Mr. 
Grant is very far from being orthodox. He belongs to the 
rapidly increasing number of young ministers who, compelled 
by worldly information to abandon the old divinity, as taught 
from the earliest periods of patristic antiquity down to the pre- 
sent century, consent to fall back upon the Scriptures, resolved to 
let the Bible mean no more than they can reasonably maintain. 
It is curious to observe religious papers and magazines -applaud- 
ing as the champion of their faith a man in whose theology they 
do not themselves believe, and who has not hesitated, even in 
the present discussion, to throw contempt upon their peculiar 
views. We should be heartily glad to learn that Mr. Grant 
really represented the religious opinions of the body in whose 
name he appears. 

* Secularism” is the theory of doing without religion. As it 
professes to respect every law and manifestation of nature, it may 
yet become religious, supposing that to be true which many 


Theology. 





1 “Christianity and Secularism.” Report of a Public Discussion between 
the Rev. Brewin Grant and G. J. Holyoake, Esq. London: Ward and Co. 
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believe, that the sentiment of worship forms an important element 
in our constitution. ‘Secularism will then mean the theory of 
life according to naturé. Hitherto it has stood upon two prin- 
ciples, which may be thus stated: the one is general and philo- 
sophic—* follow nature ;” the other special, and not philosophic, 
but conventional,—“-deny religion.” But if religion is a mani- 
festation of nature, and no experience could prove but that it 
may be, the special rule is out of harmony with the wiser and 
more rational principle, whose proper hostility is. to super- 
naturalism and not to religion itself. 

This unhappy peculiarity of secularism, the natural result of 
its history, could not fail. to afford advantage to so acute an 
opponent as Mr. Grant. It began in atheism; and although it 
has now abandoned the disproof.of deity, contenting itself with 
the.assertion that nothing can be known upon: the subject, it is 
still, in practice and in spirit, professedly ‘‘ without God.” 

Mr. Holyoake takes rank among the ablest expounders of the 
life according to nature, so far at least as his:views extend. Few 
more eloquent or more forcible displays of sensible, practical 
thought, could be found, than are contained in his opening state- 
ment, in the description of the moral influences which operate 
in the formation of character, and at frequent intervals in the 
debate. Ready, acute, and full of resources, he presents the 
example of a remarkable self-control, which could scarcely fail 
of influence upon those who were present. Seldom has it been 
our fortune to witness a more coldly bitter and uncandid attack, 
than was made by the champion of. orthodoxy from his opening 
speech to the last. 

Mr. Grant holds to the opinion that any.amount of personal 
abuse is allowable if based upon truth. Under cover of a public 
discussion, he brings Mr. Holyoake to trial for every opinion, 
expressed or understood, by every contributor to “ the Reasoner” 
for the space of above a dozen years. An excellent quarry, 
perhaps, and the safest for a Christian champion himself far gone 
in heresy. One remark a reasonable man might desire to offer 
upon such a course—why was not this single purpose avowed at 
the outset? Why should respectable persons like the chairmen 
have been led into the delusion that they were about to listen to 
a temperate discussion, for truth and not for victory, upon the 

. "respective subjects in dispute? Mr. Grant might have been 
accomplishing his mission—he certainly failed to do justice to 
himself. More quick than ciear in his pereeption, he often 
argues like the Legate in “King John,” reasoning upon terms 
with a play of words almost marvellous. We regret at every 
mage to see a subtle, ingenious mind employed in a manner so 
ttle worthy of itself. 
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Tae debate may. be read with interest as. setting forth the 

inions of two able men, at least for the very brief. moments at 
which one ‘is allowed to forget the enormous arrogance of 
assumption on the one side, and the unhappy necessity of self- 
defence on the other.. We believe that the public mind. is pre- 
pared for something better than this quarrel of. words and 
petsonalities; at the same time, we do. not. look. for an honest 
disputation whilst every interest of the opposing parties is fatal 
to mutual concession, and even the courtesies of society may 
with impunity be neglected. 

It is ‘a real refreshment to fix attention, in contrast, upon. the 
work ‘of a solid thinker, as charitable in disposition as his. views 
are large and philosophical. It contains the series of eight 
Bampton lectures, delivered in 1851, by the Rev.. Henry Wilson, 
on the subject of the Communion of Saints.’ The style in which 
they are composed is that of an accomplished scholar; but, un- 
fortunately for their general acceptance, neither simple nor suffi- 
ciently direct: the thoughtful reader will not complain of the too 
stately form which conveys to him so large an amount of sound 
instruction, clear historical discrimination, and careful interpreta- 
tion of theology, in the language and sympathies of modern times. 
The author finds. the true ratholic bond of union among Chris- 
tians “in the identity of their disposition and. -rather 
than in their dogmatic or historic faith, their feelings, the super- 
natural influences in which they believe, their worship, or thei 
formal, or mere personal, virtue.” They all exhibit a “fixed 
faith in the victory of good over evil,” and the conviction that 
“they are the appointed instruments to secure it.” They are not 
“disciples” only, but “apostles.” This principle embraces all 
Christian communions; while, in order to render the Church of 
England more effective in carrying forward its own ,part in the 
great work. of regenerating the world, Mr. Wilson ,would take 
advantage of the practice of “ confirmation,” and convert it from 
its present lax employment into a real point of demarcation 
between the faithful and the worldly. He regards the creeds of 
the English church as mere symbols, to be interpreted according 
to the best information of the age. He admits the utmost en- 
largement of scientific views, even in the examination of the 
Scriptures. It would not be easy to point to a better example 
of profound and penetrating criticism than that, for example, in 
which the writer discriminates between the varied uses of the 
term “faith,” as employed by Paul, Calvin, and Luther. He is 

? “The Communion of Saints; an attempt to illustrate the true principles of 


Christian Union : in Eight Lectures, delivered before the University of Oxford.” 
aw Bristow Wilson, B.D. Oxford: W. Graham. London: 
n. 
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prepared to allow, that even the work of the Holy Spirit is repre- 
sented in’ the New Testament through the popular, ignorant 
medium of ideas current at the time. Whatever opinion such a 
man may hold must claim respectful attention ; he does not hold 
it without reason: and ‘in these too hasty days of superficial dog- 
matism, we conceive it to be of far more consequence to attend 
to the manner of a man’s thoughts, than to what he may happen 
to believe. 

Something different from these lectures is another series upon 
the various church-forms of Christianity,’ by the Rev. John 
Gordon, Unitarian minister at Coventry. They contain much 
excellent sense, and are calculated to improve the too slight repu- 
tation for religious earnestness of the denomination to which the 
writer belongs. Displaying no high order of genius, they cha- 
racterize, in the usual way, the English and Roman churches, 
Congregationalism, Methodism, and Unitarianism ; ofiaring 
hearty homage alike to Wesley and Priestley, to Dr. Owen an 
Channing. Unlike the philosopher in the church, here is a 
writer, whom no orthodox community would own as a fellow- 
Christian, who yet persists in taking the orthodox point of view, 
recommending his own church-fellowship as the most scriptural. 
But he is too conscious of the superiority of his theological opi- 
nions to be unjust, ape aa. to that class of thinkers who rather 
seek religion in the philosophy of man’s nature than in any mi- 
raculous foundation of churches. Every word of the sentence 
which Mr. Gordon passes upon unbelievers, the orthodox party 
would use against himself. He adopts, in fact, their style of criti- 
cism in the lecture upon “ Indifferentism,” in which he confounds, 
in one trite sweep of censure, the whole army of doubters. 

Mr. King, of Trinity College, Dublin, has employed much 
learning and ingenuity to prove that Titus,‘ the supposed Bishop 
of Crete, was really the same person as Timothy, the reputed 
episcopal head of the church at Ephesus, “ Titus” was an 

breviation of the long and awkward name “ Timotheus,” re- 
commended to choice as being also Latin, and selected, possibly, 
after the manner in which “au Irishman going to settle in 
England «might adopt, instead of his native patronymic, one 
which should correspond to it in the English tongue, putting 
* Rogers,’ for instance, for ‘ McRory,’ or ‘ Bradley’ for ‘ Bralla- 
ghan.’” In the second epistle to the Church of Corinth both 
names are mentioned, and with a remarkable appearance to 
common perception of designating two distinct persons. It is 





3 “Christian Developments.” By John Gordon. London: Edward Whit- 
field, Strand. 
* “Who was Titus?” By R. King, A.B. Dublin: Hodges and Smith. 
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instructive to know that verbal comment a sacred books, so 
e 


far as it can establish anything, seems able, in the opinion of 
commentators, to prove everything. This very epistle supplies 
the main argument of the book before us. It may be stated ina 
few words, although, according to. the vicious custom of such 
writers, the author has made his paradoxical opinion a centre of 
the most varied and minute dissertation, interesting to those who 
prefer that loose method, but not popularly acceptable. From 
the second of| Paul’s letters to Corinth, we learn that he was 
anxiously expecting, after his enforced a from Ephesus, 
some news from the Christian people of Corinth, to whom he 
had sent a sharp letter of reproof. It was a person bearing the 
name of Titus-whom the —_ had sent, and he had no rest in 
his mind until that fellow-labourer returned. He then indites 
an epistle, full of gentler words, making frequent mention in it 
of this intimate friend, and of his Corinthian mission. But, in 
the Acts of the Apostles, about the same period, Paul is said to 
have sent into Macedonia a- person named T imothy, and in the 
first letter to Corinth he intimates that that disciple might soon 
be expected amongst them, and urges them to conduct him forth 
in peace, since he expected to see him with the brethren. Mr. 
King assumes here for Timothy the special business which was 
obviously transacted by Titus, and the identification becomes 
complete. There is, on the other hand, no proof that Timothy 
reached the place; perhaps there may be reasons to believe the 
contrary: certainly, whether he arrived there or not, the inci- 
dental allusions to him in the first letter afford no reasonable 
ground for the idea that he was entrusted with any special mis- 
sion to the Corinthians, beyond the purpose with which he was 
to visit other churches in the same ministerial tour. That Paul 
should speak in his first letter of his probable coming was most 
natural, especially as he had assisted in the establishment of their 
church. One sialon to him in the second Epistle has a similar 
bearing, while the same circumstance gives additional point to 
the conjoining of his name with Paul’s at the head of the docu- 


mont which accredited to the same people the further mission of 
itus. 


A volume oe “ the Select Metrical Hymns. and Homi- 


lies of Ephraem the Syrian,” translated by Dr. Burgess, is as 
creditable to the translator’s good taste as to his learning. 
Ephraem lived under the Emperor Constantine and his sons, 
and was thoroughly Athanasian; but the design of the liberal 
translator was literary, and not theological. 

The volume contains thirty-five hymns and nine metrical 
homilies. ‘The author’s style of thought and the translator's 
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power of rendering it, will be best shown by a specimen: we 
select the third hymn :— 


“ON THE DEATH OF CHILDREN. 


“ How bitter is the grief 
For the death of childhood ; 
How grievous the separation 
Of the infant from its mother : 
‘Train it up, Lord, in thy dwelling! 


“This day afflicts 
The fathers through their sons ; 
And death now breaks 
The staff of their old age: 
‘ Lord! may they lean on Thee !’ 


“This day removes 
The only child from its mother, 
And cuts off the arm 
Which would have been her stay: 
‘In thee, Lord, may she trust !’ 


“This day separates 
The little one from its parent, 
And leaves her in the wilderness 
Of suffering and grief : 
‘Do Thou, Lord, comfort her !” 


“This day divides 
The sucking child from the breast : 
And the mother wails and grieves 
Because her intercourse with it has perished : 
‘ May she see it in the Kingdom !’ 


“© happy infancy, 
Which hath gained ‘Paradise ! 
Alas! for old age, 
Whieh still remains in sorrow ! 
‘ Lord, be Thou its helper !"” 


The writer of this hymn was certainly a poet, and we con- 
sider that Dr. Bur, has done good service to literature in 
giving us this addition to our stock of early Christian poetry. 

Mr. Bolton has thrown together in an essay,’ which gained 
the Hulsean prize for 1852, the substance of the Christian 
apologies to the end of Augustine. He classifies their arguments, 
as drawn from the following sources—“ antecedent probability, 





5 “ Bvidences of Christianity, from the Early Fathers.” By W. J. Bolton. 
Cambridge: Macmillan and Co. 
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antiquities, the prophetical and miraculous elements, the 
doctrines, the morals, and the success of the Gospel.” We 
attach more consequence to the extracts than to the thread of 
remark with which our author connects them.’ There is material 
for a really good dissertation in the comparison between the 
late writers on Christian evidence and these apologists; but it 
should not be in the hands of one who persists in interpreting 
ancient authors by the light of the articles of the Church of 


land. 

"R selection from the correspondence of Dr. Chalmers* might 
be made more popularly serviceable if itself selected from, and if the 
writer’s sentiments were reduced to some kind of classification. 
“ What a good, hearty, loving Scotch soul he is!” This expres- 
sion of Professor wards, when on a visit to Edinburgh, is 
forcibly recalled by many of the letters in this volume. We 
have been always interested in his affectionate appreciation of 
kindred genius, as in men like John Foster and Robert Hall—in 
his industrious tenderness towards the young people of his 
acquaintance—in his earnest, practical form of character—in 
that consistent and unwearied energy which gave its high tone 
to the celebrated “secession.” “What will the good doctor 
think ?” is a question which must have often recurred to every 
individual engaged in that conflict. Some portions of the late 
correspondence read almost like anticipated history. Dr. 
Chalmers, however, the model of pastors, was not a at 
theologian. There must have been a strong root of Pe se 
and liberality in a character which could withstand so success- 
fully the repressive influence of a narrow, exclusive creed. It 
may be be taken asthe sure test of something false in a system, 
when it has power, as in the present instance, to isolate a 
genuine soul from universal sympathy, and confine the in- 
terest of its sentiments to the very small circle of converts to a 
peculiar faith. 

De Castro’s sketches from Spanish religious history’ are 
by no means complete, nor conceived in the spirit of a philo- 
sopher. They read like the essays of an incipient literature, 
and in this view will become more interesting to the future than 
they can be at present. The author writes with boldness and 
evident conviction. We should like him better if he were more 
Spanish, if we could less often detect in his remarks the echo 
of orthodox English opinion. - He is not fortunate in his in- 
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terpreter, who can scarcely be praised!for either a very accurate 
literary knowledge or for good taste. 

Mr, Holyoake has written a short treatise, which 
may be called a grammar of organization,’ and which 
offers many. valuable hints, useful to all persons who would 
unite and work together for any purpose consistent with prin- 
ciple. Our English societies have much need of this plain, but 
philosophic teaching. 

We can afford only a brief notice of the cheap edition of Paley’s 
“ Moral Philosophy,”® issued by Chambers, under the careful and 
judicious superintendence of Mr. Bain. The notes and disser- 
tations of the editor form a useful addition to the book, and indi- 
cate a familiarity with the subject calculated to inspire con- 
fidence in the mind of the student. The introduction deserves 
especial praise, as a really valuable help to the understanding of 
the book. 

The reprint of Mr. Napier’s “ Essay on the early and direct 
Influence of Lord Bacon’s Philosophical Writings,”” is likely to 
attract attention as giving permanent shape to a most valuable 
contribution towards the hishory of science. It was read, in the 
year 1818, before the “ Royal Society of Edinburgh,” and is 
now reproduced from their “Transactions.” It is carefully 
argued, and well written, and, to our judgment, successfully 
vindicates. the high claim of the “ father of modern science”—a 
kind of claim only made with justice for those who establish a 
principle in all its fulness, and are able, in some sort, to predict 
its yet untried resnits. 

n the same volume is the re-issue of a paper on Sir Walter 
Raleigh, replete with that peculiar interest which unvaryingly 
attracts us to every new historic light upon the stirring age of 
Queen Elizabeth. 

Dr. Vaughan has re-written his life and opinions of John de 
Wycliffe" in a style by no means the less interesting that it 
frequently recals the manner of one whom he rather irreverently 
denominates “ our somewhat whimsical friend —~ Thomas 
Carlyle.” The sentiments of the reformer are carefully set 
forth in extracts from his numerous works sufficiently copious 
and pertinent to create the interest of a biography; the materials 
are too few and bare, excepting in the hands of a writer capable 
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of sketching from. imagination, and of giving harmonious relief 
to the results of antiquarian research. If the figure of. John 
Wickliffe does not stand forth so clearly marked in individuality 
as that of the celebrated abbot of Bury St. Edmunds, we cannot 
attribute the difference to any deficiency of learning, or: to. any 
want of industry on the part of the biographer. He returns to 
his labour with the evident romantic zeal of a first love. What 
the reformer is to his own mind he is able.to portray; all that, 
in such an age, such a man must have been, our evangelical 
historian cannot perhaps depict. Writers of this class too com- 
monly do little more than throw their own ideal into the. past; 
they surround it with an antique garniture, and are content. 
Wickliffe, in the book before us, is.a kind of evangelical pro- 
testant dissenter—such as Dr. Vaughan would probably picture to 
himself alike Paul and Calvin, Peter and Li ohn..Huss. The 
chief value of this work will be found in the full illustration 
which it gives of the fact, that, for many generations in England 
before the Reformation, a strong current of religious reform had 
set in; and the writer suggests incidentally, to an extent 
rhaps with which he would not willingly be credited, number- 
eas worldly influences, which carried. our national mind in the 
same direction. 
The excellent “ Principles of the Anatomy and. Phy- 
oo siology of the Vegetable Cell,” by Hugo Von Mohl, has 
appeared in an English form, having’ been translated, with 
the author’s sanction, by Mr. Henfrey, one of the ablest of 
our investigators of vegetable physiology. It is the best manual 
for the study of the structure. of plants with which. we are 
acquainted, and is indispensable to the botanist, The subjects 
of which it treats are of more than special interest, and bear im- 
portantly upon natural history in all its branches. 

In the natural history section of the “ Scientific Memoirs,” ” 
several valuable papers on vegetable physiology have recently 
been translated by the same able hand with the above. The 
publication in which they are contained is highly honourable as 
well as useful to British science, since, the object to which it is 
devoted is the making known as speedily as possible the scattered 
but precious labours of foreign philosophers. The more valuable. 
and profound these memoirs are, the smaller the number of their 
readers must.be; hence the translation and publication of them 
has to be undertaken purely for love of science on the part of 
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the editors and publishers. Among the zoological essays con- 


tained in recent parts, are excellent abstracts of the profound 
treatises on philosophical zoology, by the celebrated Von Baer,— 
little known in this country, and likely to be of much service, 
through their excellence and suggestiveness. These abstracts 
are prepared by one of the most promising of our younger phy- 
siologists and comparative anatomists, Mr. Huxley, whose own 
original researches have placed him in a high position in the 
class of true observers and philosophers of whom Von Baer may 
be taken as the:type. The task which he has undertaken is a 
worthy one,—that, to use his own words, “ of assisting to place in 
its proper position, during the lifetime of the venerable author, 
the reputation of one who had in the completest manner demon- 
strated the truth of the doctrine of Epigenesis three years before 
the delivery of Cuvier’s ‘Lecons sur l'Histoire des Sciences 
Naturelles,’ (in which he still advocates the evolution theory,) 
and who had long recognised development as the sole basis of 
zoologic \1 classification, while in France, Cuvier and Geoffrey 
St. Hilaire were. embittering one another’s lives with endless 
mere anatomical discussions and teplications, and while in Ger- 
many, the cautious study of nature was given up for the spinning 
of Nature-Philosophies and other hypothetical cobwebs.” In the 
same publication is contained an account of one of the most 
curious facts and discoveries of late years made in zoology, viz., 
the history of the males of the Argonauts, and certain other 
cuttle fishes, a story that reads like a romance, but, from the 
nature of the subject, is unadapted for general readers. One of 
the strangest and most interesting features of it is that now we 
know the truth, we are enabled to understand certain passages 
in Aristotle’s “ History of Animals,” which seemed obscure and 
almost absurd, but are, in reality, distinct though brief statements 
of the true sexual phenomena of the Octopus, which, after two 
or three centuries of continued observation, modern naturalists 
have only just made out. 

An extensive work on a favourite department of British 
zoology has just been brought to a conclusion, and adds one 
more to the series of elaborate treatises in which British natu- 
ralists have endeavoured to illustrate with full details and excel- 
lent figures the animal population of their native province. This 
is the account of the “ British Mollusks and their Shells,” by 
Professor Edward Forbes and Mr. Harley, a laborious under- 
taking, extending over several years, and containing the results 
of the researches of numerous excellent observers. Friendly 
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co-operation prevails more among naturalists than any other set 
of men of science. 

A thick quarto, constituting the third volume of “ Observa- 
tions made at the Magnetical and Meteorological Observatory at 
Hobarton, in Van Diemen’s Island,” has been printed by the 
government, and superintended by Colonel Sabine. 

In a small but compact treatise,” the able geologist who directs 
the survey in Ireland, has given a clear and concise outline, 
untechnical and popular in style, of the physical portion of his 
science. A book of this kind has for some time been much 
wanted, since most of our elementary works are devoted, in great 
part, to the natural-history aspect of geology. Mr. Jukes writes 
with spirit, and from his own abet aren, acquired in the field 
both at home and in far distant countries. ‘This gives a fresh- 
ness to his treatment of the subject. The illustrations of this 
pretty volume are remarkably clever, and quite unhackneyed, a 
great advantage in a geological manual, since the illustrative 
scenery of most writers of this kind consists too often of views 
that have done service for a quarter of acentury. The author of 
this volume has recently sent forth an original essay* of much 
merit, upon the coal-district of Staffordshire. 

sb Earl Grey acknowledges the reign of public 
Dee 8 Opinion by the act of defending his “Colonial 

* Policy,” in two octavo volumes, filled with letters 
addressed pro formd, to his administrative chief, Lord John 
Russell. If his lordship’s actual management in detail had been 
as little to be complained of as the principles he here enun- 
ciates, and as the manner of stating and discussing them, the 
Colonial Office would not have contributed its heavy share of 
unpopularity to the breaking up of Lord John’s administration. 
In some “ preliminary remarks” these principles are laid down:— 
free trade was to be maintained, notwithstanding the discontent 
it occasioned in the colonies; our colonial empire was to be up- 
held, for we cannot rid ourselves of the obligations which have 
grown up with it, whether in respect of humanity or of inter- 
national rights, nor could we preserve at less cost that external 
and general peace which we should assuredly still be called on 
to preserve, even if we let the colonies loose ;—each colony 
ought to pay. its own internal expenses ;—where the condition of 
the population permits, representative institutions ought to be 
established ;—a population composed in part of small numbers 
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of an intelligent and highly civilized dominant class and in part 
of a rude and ignorant multitude, is not in a condition which 
permits the use of representative institutions, that of Ceylon, for 
example ,—practical freedom is to be secured in such cases by 
means of liberty of discussion and of the unrestrained right of 
resort to the imperial authorities whenever the local government 
fails to give satisfaction ;—municipal institutions ought to be 
founded wherever practicable, for the sake both of their direct 
objects, and of their use in preparing the people for further 
participation in public affairs;—and the colonics, all of which 
now commonly pay the cost of their own civil government, 
ought gradually to be brought to bear also, in some form, their 
share in the general military expenses of the empire. His lord- 
ship, moreover, says that since in small colonies very much must 
depend on the personal qualities of the governor and other chief 
officers, and only the few principal offices on which so much de- 
pends now remain in the patronage of the imperial ministry, 
the anxiety attendant on the choice is very great, while the 
patronage is tov small to afford party influence enough to make 
it an object with any ministry. 

The sugar colonies, prostrated really by the commercial failures 
of 1847, attributed their distress entirely to the new policy of 
free-trade, which ought at most only to have been charged with 
some such temporary consequences as always attend a change. 
Some of these colonies, under instigation and guidance from 
England, attempted to thwart the home government, and to 
compel a return to a protectionist system of'sugar duties, by 
refusing to maintain public faith with their officers in the matter 
of salaries, and to provide for the ordinary expenses of govern- 
ment. They were met by the natural retort implied in the 
cessation of the ordinary measures of security to themselves and 
their property, of which those expenses are the cost. The 
opposition ceased, and all parties are becoming reconciled to 
freedom. Jamaica, however, seems to be an exception to the 
general submission, and will probably have to barter the pet 
absurdities of its constitution for imperial relief from its embar- 
rassments. 

On the vexed question of transportation, his lordship has more 
to say for his own views and the measures consequent on them, 
than might at first sight be expected. We have not space, 
however, to follow him in this or other topics of great importance 
to our colonial: policy, and nearly affecting the estimate to be 
ultimately formed of his own official career. Probably his repu- 
tation, and, consequently, his efficiency as a minister, suffered 
more from petulance under opposition, not inconsistent with a 
squeezableness which sometimes betrayed him into unworthy 
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situations, than from any want either of sound principles, or of a 
willingness on the whole to carry them into effect. Discreet 
silence in these volumes, as to certain transactions connected 
with New Zealand, prevents one illustration of this remark from 
coming before the public at present in such a version as his lord- 
ship might have to give. 

If we had room for speculation, we should here advert to the 
strong confirmation afforded by these volumes to the views on 
colonial government we propounded some months ago. To say 
to the colonies, * Quarrel as you like, only so that you pay the 
costs yourselves,” is to let loose a brood of young nations to fall 
out with one another or with the rest of the world ; while, what- 
ever our obtestations, we must eventually be saddled, in one way 
or another, with a large share of the responsibility and its conse- 
quences. We have no choice but to hold the empire together ; and 
we can only hold it together permanently, and ina state of internal 
quiet, by means of some such chief elements of polity as these ;— 
a set of general principles to which all parts of the empire shall 
conform,—municipal authorities for the carrying out of these 
principles in detail, under imperial supervision and guarantee 
for conformity in principle to the general standard,—one citizen- 
ship running over all the empire, subject to local municipal 
regulations,—one common defence, to the cost and strength of 
which each part proportionately contributes. Earl Grey’s volumes 
may be most easily read as a commentary on these elements. 

The appearance of Mr. Baillie’s “‘ Moohummudan Law of the 
Land Tax in India,” to which we shall presently advert, throws 
us back on the “ Moohummudan Law of Sale,”” by the same 
learned and able member of the Calcutta bar, published some 
time ago. In both books the original materials, drawn from 
the Arabic, are amply illustrated for the English reader. It will 
doubtless be recollected that all Moohummudan law is based on 
the same authority as religion. A few passages in the Kooran, 
delivered at times by the Prophet under the passing exigencies 
of a barbarous condition of society, supply its foundation; these 
are defective enough to require that any sayings of his which 
can be traditionally authenticated with more or less certainty, 
should be added to them; again, the opinions or decisions of 
the “companions” of the Prophet, who were held to be under 
divine guidance, are appealed to in absence of higher authority ; 
and, lastly, the whole are extended in their application by means 
of “analogical reasoning.” This “reasoning” led to the estab- 
lishment of four chief orthodox sects, the founder of one of them 
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being Haneefa, who died at Bagdad, 150 a. #., or about the year 
772 of the Christian era. He had two disciples, Yoosuf and 
Moohummud, whose dicta are held to be scarcely inferior to his 
own; the united voice of the three has the force of absolute law. 
The body of decisions and of usages with the effect of law, which 
grew up in Irak under the followers of these eminent men, was 
carried to India, when, four hundred years after, the Mussul- 
mans permanently established themselves at Delhi. Five hun- 
dred years more had elapsed, when, about a. p. 1670, the Mogul 
emperor, Aurungzebe, assembled a number of lawyers, who pro- 
duced at his command the collection of decisions called, after 
himself, the Futawa Alumgeeree, which, as to two or three sub- 
jects of principal importance, Mr. Baillie has made accessible, 
and even interesting, to the English reader. 

Like all other law, where there is no living legislature, this 
isalmost entirely composed of precedents and decisions. The 
original principles were few, in some respects obscure, and, 
in many others, not adapted to the extended use which after- 
wards befel them. It is curious, however, and highly instruc- 
tive, to note the fecundity of consequences which a single 
principle, artistically treated, may exhibit. The prophet had 
said (Kooran, chap. ii.) “God hath permitted selling, and for- 
bidden usury. Whosoever returneth to usury they shall be 
companions of hell fire; they shall continue therein for ever.” 
And he said not much more on the subject. But what is 
usury? The Arabic word employed means “excess,” and is 
not exactly confined to what we call “interest.” An advantage, 
therefore, to one party, not confronted by a corresponding one 
to the other, is usury; and this definition, together with the 
practical precautions against breaches of the principle which 
have acquired the effect of law, carry the doctrine into the com- 
monest transactions of life. Where the goods to be exchanged 
are on both sides of kinds to be measured, or similarly both to be 
weighed, they must be mutually. delivered at the time of the 
bargain, or one party gains an advantage in the delay, and that 
is usury. Goods of the same kind must be exactly equal in 
weight, or measure, difference of quality notwithstanding, or 
there is usury here also. Again, the objects of sale are divided 
into two classes—those which are composed of similar consti- 
tuent parts, and those of dissimilar parts. Corn is of the first 
kind, a horse of the second. ‘The first class do not require spe- 
cification ; and the real object of sale, where they are concerned, 
is only an obligation, until the article intended to be sold is 
separated, designated, and delivered. The second class infer 
Specification in the act of sale. ‘The objects of sale are thus 
divided into obligations and things, subject, however, to further 
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subdivision, and some important uses of the doctrine. Moreover, 
* price” is not confined, as with us, to the expression of value 
in terms of money. Generally speaking, the function of price 
may be sustained by anything of the class which is distinguished 
by dissimilarity of parts; all other matters are objects of sale, 
whatever may be opposed to them. Now, a stipulation to delay 
the delivery of the object of sale would be illegal, and would 
vitiate the transaction; but a like delay in the delivery of the 
price is lawful. But again, credit cannot be opposed to credit; 
both the things exchanged cannot remain after the bargain with 
their original owners—one of them at least must be delivered 
forthwith; time bargains are unlawful. To all this, and much 
more, is to be added the doctrine of options, of cancellation for 
defects, of various kinds of loans, &c. &c., for the bare mention 
of which we cannot now find space. 

This system of law, we have said, was that of the Mussulman 
governments in India; and it seems to have supplanted almost 
entirely, in many parts of that country, whatever of Hindoo 
law might previously have been in force. It is true that here, 
as elsewhere, men were ingenious in devising formal escapes 
from express but distasteful laws; it is also true that some 
Hindoo usages, such as credit and usury, survived all invasion; 
but these mitigations of the rigour of the system only increased 
its intricacy and gonfusion; and when we take into account the 
evident unfitness of it to the requirements of the active and ex- 
tended commerce in which some classes of Hindoos and other 
natives engaged, and also remember that India never possessed 
a system of judicature exempt from the corruptions of some 
classes and the violence of others, we can easily conceive the 
pressure of necessity under which the British authorities first 
attempted to make fe and to establish courts in India, and 
the eagerness with which the people would avail themselves of 
any new chance of justice. How far the attempt has succeeded, 
or, if not successful, has been honestly, diligently, and judiciously 
made, are questions to be discussed elsewhere. 

We cannot take leave of this book without saying that it 
supplies an exceedingly interesting chapter in the general 
history of law, as well as some important materials, for judging 
of the condition of India, and of some of the reforms which that 
country requires. 

Of Mr. Baillie’s other book* we need only say that, drawn 
from the same original sources, and its topics expounded with 
equal care, it is of great value to all who have occasion to in- 
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vestigate the fiscal system of India. It does with lawyer-like 
recision for the Moohummudan part of the land-tax question of 
Tndia, what the book of Lieut.-Gen. Briggs did, in 1830, for all 
the different parts of the subject, but more especially for the 
Hindoo, with a wider historical range, and therefore, with less 
of minute exactness. ‘The word “ system” is, indeed, hardly appli- 
cable to the facts. The form of government at once the oldest, 
and, before the Moohummudan times, the most prevalent, seems 
to have been that in which every village was a separate little 
commonwealth, with its own officers, its lands being held by the 
families who originally constituted the community. ‘The govern- 
ment, which ruled over all, was little more than that of him who, 
from prescription, sanctity, or the strong hand, was able to exact 
the accustomed tribute. For this tribute each village—that is, 
each sub-republic,—was answerable as a body; and the burden 
was shared internally by their own arrangements—a matter not 
difficult where much else was held or done in common. Upon 
this system the Mussulmans superinduced theirs, which laid a 
light tax on lands held by the faithful, a heavier one on those 
held by others; and grants of the, government revenue were 
often made to individuals both by way of payment for services, 
and of royal favour. Moreover, the technical spirit of the 
Moohummudan judicial authorities spared not this branch of law. 
Room, however, was left for the Hindoo usage of succession to 
operate, by which the lands of a deceased parent were often held 
in common by the family; and thus rights which had no previous 
existence, became colourable in the eyes of the foreign rulers, 
who cared little for the name which stood as that of the holder 
of the land, or for any persons holding along with or under him, 
so long as the revenue was paid. When all these different matters 
were brought into Mussulman courts, novelties were confirmed, 
and the old orders of things were succeeded by another full of 
complications, arising from their junction. This, however, was 
not a process uniform all over India; but moreof Moohummudan 
was introduced, or more of Hindoo remained. according to the 
greater or less extent or strength of the foreign rule, or to the 
greater or less desirableness to the people of some authoritative 
law, however imperfect or unwelcome. Nor is it quite certain that 
even the original Hindoo basis, although generally prevalent, 
was everywhere to be found, or was everywhere exactly alike. 

A condition thus darkened by diversity, seems also full of doubt 
and practical difficulties, when we tacitly assume, as we almost 
always do, that India is one country, instead of being only a 
single name for a group of countries; and if we further assume 
that we are bound by the feelings of the people to conform to 
historic precedents in any fiscal arrangements we may devise. 
The search, however, on these grounds, fur some single system 
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applicable to all India alike, seems to have failed equally in the 
hands of archeologists and of revenue officers. 

Mr. Cameron,” with every title to attention on the higher 
class of Indian subjects, has laid his views before parliament and 
the public in a form which admits much more of argument and 
illustration than the petition which he addressed to the legisla- 
ture. His object is to enforce the good policy as well as the 
justice of employing qualified natives in the superior offices of 
our Indian government, and to urge the extension of education 
in our Eastern empire. He deduces from the experience of the 
Romans the safety and wisdom of admitting the subject races to 
share in our power; he advocates encouragement to the use of 
the English language as a means of enlightenment, as well as of 

overnment; he desires the establishment of universities in 
india, competent to confer degrees; and he presses on the 
government measures for inducing the resort of natives to 
England, for the completion of their education. He exposes the 
conduct of the Court of Directors in evading the admission of 
Dr. Chuckerbutty to the covenanted service of the East India 
Company, when the claims of that highly educated Hindoo 
medical gentleman were pressed on them by Sir Edward Ryan 
and himself,—conduct which we take to be a good deal more 
skilful than wise. Whoever takes an interest in the present 
Indian question, ought to read this book, the result of twelve 
years’ experience in offices which require the most careful 
examination of the character of the people, and the con- 
dition of society in our Indian empire. We will only add, that 
amongst the circumstances required to make book-education 
effectual, or even prevalent, we do not observe that this able and 
philosophic author adverts to the industrial elevation and reforms, 
which in this, as well as other views, India so urgently requires. 

We have before us other books and pamphlets on India, for 
which we cannot at present afford space proportionate to the 
importance of their subjects. Since, however, India, to be effec- 
tually reformed, must be a matter of perennial interest, and con- 
tinually renewed investigation, we have less difficulty in post- 
poning each of them, until its subject comes under due examina- 
tion. Meanwhile, we may give a few words to some of them. 

Mr. Irving’s “Theory and Practice of Caste” is a small 
book, well worth reading. We are somewhat surprised that both 
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Mr. Cameron and he should attribute the apparent immobility of 
Hindooism (more apparent, indeed, than real) so exclusively to 
caste, and leave out of account the influence of the village 
system, with its endowed artizans, and the consequent compara- 
tive isolation of the village—that is, of nine-tenths of India. 

The pamphlet of Mr. Bruce Norton has attracted much atten 
tion from the newspaper press, and has been thought by a 
cabinet minister to require an answer in parliament. Although 
it is open to the objection of being an ex parte collection of 
extreme cases of judicial blundering and incompetency, rather 
than a fair exposition of average facts, and although it points 
pretty plainly to the very undesirable operation of flooding 
southern India from the over-full reservoirs of Westminster Hall, 
yet the good service it has done, on the whole, is plainly marked 
in the present discussion. In connexion with this, we may notice 
another pamphlet” on the judicial affairs of India; this relates to 
the presidency of Bombay. Its author, Nowrozjee Furdoonjee, 
is a resident of that city, and produced his book under the en- 
couragement of the Native Association there, by whom it is cir- 
culated in England, as well as Mr. Norton's pamphlet, to serve 
as an expression of their own views. This Parsee author writes 
good English, and takes, on the whole, so sensible a view of the 
subject, as to encourage a belief that the people of India are 
progressing towards a knowledge of their own affairs. 

The political morality of the Western presidency is curiously 
illustrated by the proceedings relative to Baroda, condensedly 
narrated from the blue books.* The story of the widow Joitabaee 
and her persecutions is amongst the most remarkable illustrations 
of modern native Indian lifc, and is not one the least discreditable 
to the British government. ‘lhe whole is an exceedingly inte- 
resting exhibition of indefatigable and courageous honesty in the 
person of Col. Outram, opposed to the corrupt villany, alter- 
nately subtle and audacious, but always bold and clever, of some 
of the very worst specimens of the Brahmin intriguer. It is 
rumoured that the government of Bombay have vindicated their 
manner of dealing with these corruptions so little to the satisfac- 
tion of the home authorities, that Baroda has been removed from 
their control to that of the Governor-General. 





2} «The Administration of Justice in Southern India.” By John Bruce 
Norton, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Madras: Pharoah and Co. 1853. 
= «On the Civil Administration of the Bombay Presidency.” By Nowrozjee 
Furdoonjee, Fourth ‘'ranslator and Interpreter to Her Majesty’s Supreme 
Court. London: Chapman. 1853. 

*} « Baroda and Bothbay : their Political Morality. A Narrative drawnfrom the 
Papers laid before Parliament in relation to the removal of Lieut.-Col. Outram 
from the office of Resident at the Court of the Guckwar.” By John Chapman. 
London: Chapman. 1853. 
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The eleventh volume of Mr. Grote’s “ History of 
Greece,” and Mr. Burton’s fragment of the “ History 
of Scotland,” are the only historical works promi- 
nent in the mass of literature published during the last quarter. 
Goldsmith’s philosopher was rather disposed to wonder to his 
friend, Fum Hoam, that there should be any demand for new 
books, before those already published have been read. The 
public, however, can, without fatigue, keep pace with our his- 
torians, read each volume that they publish, and, after reading 
each, find time to spend in whistling for the next. For certainly, 
whatever may be said of travellers and novelists, it is not the 
historian “ that with superfluous burden loads the day.” There 
is a reason for everything, and one for this thing, therefore, 
among others. Even a bad history cannot be written otherwise 
than by the aid of a certain amount of serious and steady toil, 
which by no means suits the multitude of men who go to press— 
as they would go to a masked ball—to amuse themselves by the 
assumption of a new costume, and are disposed rather to make 
work than to do it for their readers. 

Few historians, pledged to a series of volumes, have ever tres- 
passed less upon the patience of the public than Mr. Grote, of 
whose thoughtful, scholarly, and manly “ History of Greece,” 
the last volume but one, carrying affairs on to the death of 
Philip of Macedon, is now before the world. The publication 
of this history, consisting of twelve volumes, in which there is 
no trace of carelessness, in which everywhere a ripe and liberal 
judgment is seen to have been at work on stores of learning, will 
have extended over not more than about five years. The style 
throughout is vigorous and polished, as might be expected in a 
work that is already ranked among our standard histories. 

If Mr. Burton’s “ History of Scotland” may not also be re- 
garded as a permanent addition to our literature, it may at least 
be pronounced a very worthy contribution to the literature of 
the day. It wants nothing that industry and good judgment 
could turnish—nothing but the gift of iife. Mr. Burton does 
not possess creative power; he cannot reproduce dead facts in 
living forms, but it is just to add, that there are few who can. 
This reservation made, we are bound to commend very highly 
Mr. Burton’s history. The subject of it is remarkably well 
chosen. It embraces a period of sixty years, which not only 
admits of, but demands separate treatment, inasmuch as it in- 
cludes the whole narrative of one of the most important events 
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in the history of Great Britain—the union effected between 
England and Scotland. After the Revolution and the Vote of 
Forfeiture, the course of events in Scotland first began to tend 
towards the consummation of this bargain. At the cost of much 
trouble and strife it was completed, and at length assured for 
ever, at the close of the last Jacobite insurrection in 1748. <At 
that date, therefore, Mr. Burton’s history comes to a natural end. 
The history of the union was worth writing well, and it is well 
written by Mr. Burton, who has studied to good purpose con- 
temporary books, and tracts, and manuscripts, has had access to 
old family chests, and has spared no pains over his undertaking. 
He writes well, also; the absence of creative genius does by no 
means, in his case, imply dulness. His style is correct, careful, 
and free from every kind of affectation or impertinence. A few 
words of Scottish flavour, such, for instance, as ‘‘ dubiety,” rather 
improve than mar the general effect; the book deals with a 
period that abounds in interesting incidents, and Mr. Burton, 
who can maintain the gravity of history without being either 
tedious or pedantic, will satisfy all sober readers, and add very 
considerably to his reputation. We. should note, also, concern- 
ing these volumes, that, as they treat of the years aga | 
following the ruin of the Roman Church north of the Tweed, 
they include the first and most important portion of the modern 
ecclesiastical history of Scotland. The ability with which the 
chapters upon church affairs are written, is not the least striking 
feature of Mr. Burton’s very valuable work. 

This, perhaps, is the most convenient place in which to record 
the publication of the fourth volume of Colonel Mure’s “ History 
of the Greek Language and Literature,”” which maintains its 
sterling character ; oan as even a summary, supplied by so good 
a historian of Roman affairs as Mr. Merivale, ought not to be 
omitted from our chronicle, we call the attention of all teachers 
to the short “ History of the last Century of the Roman Common- 
wealth,”” lately published by that very able scholar. 

From history we pass to the materials of which historians 
hereafter will make use. This stuff pour servir is now being 
rather abundantly supplied, and commonly appears in somewhat 
bulky volumes, which are not books, but the material for books, 
or are books only in the sense of being printed, bound, and let- 
tered. The time has now arrived in which it is constantly hap- 
pening that delicate obstacles have crumbled away, and left room 





* “Critical agg of the Language and Literature of Ancient Greece.” 
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for the appearance of the letters, diary, or memoirs of some mem- 
ber or other of the last or penultimate generation, whose letters, 
diary, or memoirs, ought to be published. ‘The historical value 
of such publications is unquestionable, and their value is often 
the greater the more crudely they are issued, that is to say, the 
less they are cooked for publication. The reading of such books 
belongs to the unwelcome duties of life which, of course, have to 
be performed. They hold in literature a place like that held 
in society by family bores, who cannot be denied a corner to 
themselves as often as they call, to whom we look as the chief 
sources of information about the deeds of our relations, but whose 
morsels of information commonly float in a thin, flavourless 
medium of waste talk. We are, in these days, too busy for the 
composition of long diaries or letters; but at the end of the last 
century, and the beginning of this, men seem to have taken a 
malicious pleasure in preparing doses of this nature for posterity. 
The English have rarely a talent for agreeable chat; Mr. Pepys 
and Horace Walpole were the only men among us who could 
ever chronicle small beer with any spirit. Upon such ground 
the French put us to uttershame. Moreover, it is unhappily the 
fact, that there has scarcely been a period of which the minute 
details were more profitless and stupid than that of which we are 
now inheriting the legacy of papers. 

The “ Memorials of lox,”*—more than worth the duty (of 
attention) to which these inheritances always make us liable— 
come to us, after having been for some time bungled over by Lord 
Holland, then, for a week, actively edited by Lord Holland’s secre- 
tary, who leaves most evidence of work behind him, and finally 
arranged for the press by Lord John Russell, of whom it was 
predicted from the first, that in the end he would be the man 
to send them to the printers. Everything left by Fox will be 
of use to future historians, and ought to be read by all who, in 
our own day, desire to acquire just views of recent history and of 
the actors in it. As books, and judged by their inherent merits, 
however, very little can be said for the readable quality of these 
first two volumes of memorials; the interest, it is said, will be 
much greater in the volumes that are presently to follow. Since 
we have said so much of memoirs generally, we may content 
ourselves now with simply recording the appearance of Lord 
Londonderry’s “ Castlereagh Papers,”” badly edited, and of the 





*8 “Memorials and Correspondence of Charles James Fox.” Edited by the 
Right Hon. Lord John Russell, M.P. Bentley. 

* “The Dispatches of the late Viscount Castlereagh.” Third and last Series. 
Edited by the Marquess of Londonderry. 4 vols. Murray. 
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last two volumes of the “Grenville Papers, which last form 
really an important key to the knowledge of the times to which 
they refer, and are edited with more than the amount of ability 
usually expended on such tasks. But by far the best editor who 
has been at work lately in this department of literature is Lord 
Mahon, who has, during the past quarter, completed his edition 
of the “ Letters and Works of Chesterfield." Lord Chester- 
field occupies a place of his own in our language—a curious but 
safe one—as a standard author, and Lord Mahon has taken care 
to carry out his undertaking so as to produce what will be re- 
garded always as the one perfect edition of his works. 

We pass by the two volumes of “ Moore’s Life and 
Letters,” * which are noticed elsewhere in this num- 
ber, and take up the “ Autobiography of Captain Chesterton,”™ 
the thoroughly respected governor of Coldbath-fields House of 
Correction, who has compressed into two volumes the narrative 
of a remarkably eventful life. Though autobiography, it is not 
self-praise. Captain Chesterton has been quite unused 
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“to have his ears 
Blown maggots in by fiatterers,” 


and is not disposed to entertain a maggot of hisown. His book 
is natural and healthy. As a boy, he joined the army in 
Belgium, after Waterloo; he served in Belgium, and elsewhere ; 
was with the English army before Quebec and New Orleans; 
suffered half-pay, after a reduction of the artillery force; and 
under the directions of General English, joined the patriots in 
South America; suffered famine, fever, capture, and imprison- 
ment; was released, and came to England, where he laboured to 
begin the world again, acting as teacher, and as writer in a 
country paper, ready to do anything that was honest for his own 
support. He was preparing to take holy orders when, a quarter 
of a century ago, he became governor of Coldbath-fields. In 
that position he has met with some, not the least interesting, of 
his experiences; and now, in a natural and genial way, because 
he has a tale to tell, he tells it. The book is not remarkable for 





* “ Diary of George Grenville, First Lord of the Treasury ; together with his 
Private and Public Correspondence.” Edited, with Notes, by William J. Smith. 
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i “The Letters of the Earl of Chesterfield, now first published from the 
original MSS.” Edited by the Right Hon. Lord Mahon. Fifth and concluding 
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% “Peace, War, and Adventure: an Autobiographical Memoir of G. L. 
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literary merit, for Captain Chesterton has, of course, spent more 
time in the world than in the closet: but as the entertaining 
story of a life of action, told with perfect frankness, and as an 
autobiography untinctured by conceit, such as a man in his 
own lifetime may never be ashamed to see in a friend’s hand, 
the book may be very honestly commended. 

Higher literary rank must be assigned to another book, 
having an autobiographic form, the English work of an Italian 
author, whose family stands firm in the respect of his compatriots. 
It is called “ Lorenzo Benoni,”™ and consists of a chain of pas- 
sages in the life of an Italian painfully characteristic of the state 
of Italy under despotic rule. The book might be classed, at 
the reader’s will, as history, biography, or fiction. The events 
lead up to the year 1832, and to the violent suppression in that 
year of a conspiracy among Italian patriots, of which the central 
agents, prompted from Marseilles, were resident in Genoa. Of 
those prime agents the author of the book was one. The cor- 
respondent at Marseilles, a young man named in the book 
Fantasio, banished from Genoa at an early stage of the proceed- 
ings, we can reveal no secret in identifying with M. Mazzini. 
The assumed name of the writer, Benoni, is of obvious signi- 
ficance. Lorenzo is a name also connected by the poets, more 
than once, with thoughts of sorrow. So far the book is genuine ; 
it is genuine also in the pictures that it gives of school-life 
under the priests, and of university life, in which both priests 
and spies made it their labour to keep down the students; of 
whom, as they were youpg and generous, it was thought that 
they were very likely to - hostile to the government. So far, 
the book is characterized by the fidelity of history ; to a very great 
extent, also, it contains the true story of the writer’s life in 
youth and early manhood. But as he was pledged to no par- 
ticular disclosures he has written of himself only so much as he 
pleased, and has assumed the right of representing his Italian 
as placed under any circumstances that he thought advisable. 
Thus he has used an artist’s liberty in so presenting his account 
of school-life, that the plots and passions of a set of schoolboys 
shall be made to represent, upon a tiny stage, the greater scenes 
of political contest that have for some years past had Europe for 
their theatre. This part of the subject is worked out with a 
nicety and delicacy of touch, with a grave playfulness that wins 
the reader’s heart. As the narrative goes on, the refined taste 
of the writer becomes more and more apparent. He deals in 
none of the loud patriotism,—honest, but coarse,—with which 





“4 «Lorenzo Benzoni: Passages in the Life of an Italian.” Constable and 
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we are familiar, makes no strain after startling revelations. 
“ Lorenzo Benoni” is the work of a man of genius and deep 
feeling, who has been struck not only through his country, but 
through his home; who speaks in the quiet tone which strong 
minds commonly acquire when they have been chastened with 
affliction, and their strength enables them to keep their passions 
down. The author speaks out of a sad heart in a cheerful tone. 
His English, we should add, is not merely good, but individual, 
—no slight recommendation to a book, when the best table of 
contents will not secure any continuance of attention to a volume 
badly written; and, as Goldoni has made one of his clowns tell 
us, sometimes a good tongue fetches more than a good head, 
(qualche volte una bona lingua val piu di una bona testa.) 

Without inquiring too closely whether it ought not to be 
reckoned among works of fiction, we may in this place announce 
the publication of the first volume of the collected works of De 
Quincey, the English opium eater. The volume consists of 
Autobiographic Sketches—Dichtung und Wahrheit: chiefly, we 
suspect, Dichtung—and contains the work of a fine mind, a little 
marred by want of discipline, a little too self-occupied. The 
republication of these works in America has by a few months 
preceded the appearance of the English reprint. 

Models of writing, if not of biography, Mr. Thackeray’s 
admirably-polished ‘ Lectures on the English Humorists,”™ 
having become familiar to the ears of English and Americans, 
are now “subjected to their faithful eyes,” and will, we believe, 
make good the Horatian maxim by exciting in their present 
form a more emphatic admiration. Whatever differences of 
opinion may arise between the writer and the reader out of Mr. 
Thackeray’s views concerning Addison, or Steele, or Sterne, or 
Swift, there is no man of taste who will not recognise in these 
sketches a master’s touch, the work of a true humorist, and of 
a man accomplished in his art. Notes, of which the matter is 
well chosen, are appended to the Lectures, illustrative of the 
text, and calculated to be very useful to the great majority of 
readers. 

To pure geography a very useful contribution has 
been made by Mr. Findlay,” whose Comparative Atlas 
will be of great service to all who think it worth while 
to identify the world of to-day, so far as it can be identified at 
all, with the world known to the Greeks and Romans. Mr. 
Findlay has evidently been at much pains in some particulars to 
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make this identification accurate; and he has added to his maps 
a couple of Indices, by one of which the ancient name of any 
modern place, and by the other of which, the modern name of 
any ancient place, may be at once discovered. There are 
separate maps of ancient Rome and Athens, and of the chief 
modern sections of the globe, except Australia. 

The traveller among us who, during the last quarter, has in a 
published book of travel contributed most immediately to the 
wants of the geographer, is Mr. Galton.” Others, of course, 
who have not written books, have been discovering. We mean 
only to distinguish Mr. Galton’s from the other travel books of 
the quarter, by right of the fact that he describes a journey 
over land hitherto unvisited, in the now popular field of explo- 
ration, Southern Africa. His journey was from the western 
coast inland towards the great lake: his discoveries on such a 
track were of course not very important; they do little more than 
leave it to be said of a certain line of soil that an Englishman 
has traversed it. Mr. Galton’s book, however, describes tribes, 
customs, animals, and scenery very effectively, has illustrations, 
and is altogether well worth reading. 

Mr. Brodie Cruickshank,” the author of a recent book upon 
another corner of the great African continent—the neighbour- 
hood of Cape Coast Castle—is qualified as an informant by a 
residence upon the spot during eighteen years, which certainly 
he did not spend in sleeping. From his book we get a fuller and 
better account of the Fantees than we had before, with, of course, 
an authentic and very interesting chapter about L. E. L. In 
another quarter of the world a Free Trader™ claims also the 
right, which a long residence among a people gives, to be heard 
about another section of the uncivilized part of the human race— 
the North American Indians, dwelling about the Oregon territory. 
His book is short, to the purpose, full of anecdote, and worth 
the little time it costs to read it. How Mr. Palliser” enjoyed 
the wild sports of the North American prairies, met bears, 
and was tossed by buffalos, many a young sportsman will delight 
to read; but, as a matter of sport, we would counsel nobody to 
go over the Atlantic fora buffalo, while there is chamois hunting 
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Of the “ Chamois Hunting in Bavaria,”“' Mr. Boner has an 
account in such a book as we get only now and then, but do get 
now and then from a keen sportsman. The sport is of the best 
kind, and Mr. Boner has gone into it body and mind, but he 
has appreciated—and knows how to make appreciated by his 
readers—not only the sport, but also the brisk mountain air, the 
open scenery, the home life of the Bavarian huntsmen, the pea- 
sants, and the maids who mind the cattle on a thousand hills, the 
Sennerinnen. 

Hunter of game of another kind that is to be found in Bavaria, 
a frequenter of the studios of Munich,” the daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Howitt has done justice to a literary education by the pub- 
lication of a very clever set of sketches, partly contributed at first 
to “ Household Words” and the Atheneum, chiefly, however, new, 
under the title of the “ Art-Student in Munich.” The minute 
handling of every topic indicates at once in the writer great care 
and great talent. It is a little too minute to be well adapted for 
people who are obliged to devour their books by the volume. 
The work should be bought, — it is worth buying,—and put 
upon some shelf or table, to be taken up and read, a chapter at 
atime. Used in that way, it may be made the source of a great 
deal of pleasure. Like a wine delicately flavoured, it should be 
tasted slowly, glass by glass, not taken by the tumbler. Another 
account of German life, by Mr. Loring Brace,“ being a simul- 
taneous publication in London of a work issued in America, will 
be found elsewhere noticed. 

Miss Martineau’s ink having had time to dry, Dr. Forbes“ has 
now written his account of a “ Tour in Ireland.” He reports a 
good opinion both of Ireland and of the Irish—writes the details 
of his journey with much good sense and good-humour, inter- 
spersing his account with statistical matter born in this or that 
blue book, of which he has sipped the sweets. Englishmen are 
said to be found travelling everywhere, and certainly there are 
volumes issued in every quarter of the year by our countrymen 
containing accounts of journeyings in almost every quarter of 
the globe. We select only a few for mention, and are glad to 
close our present list of writings by the English travellers, with 
a “ Journey round the World,” by a German, M. Gerstiicker,* 


41 “Chamois Hunting in the Mountains of Bavaria.” By Charles Boner. 
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written in English; a ramble as random and extensive in its 
nature, and as inconsiderable, as far as regards the information 
got from it, as any Briton could desire. The book makes plea- 
sant reading, and contains here and there a few facts that are 
not trite. To those who have read little about travel, we may 
safely recommend it, but by those who have read much, it should 
be handled carefully. 

We must content ourselves for the present with announcing 
the recent publication of Francis and Theresa Pulszky’s work,“ 
as we intend in a future number to recur to it in an article on 
the United States. We may now, however, call the attention of 
our readers to a chapter in the first volume, having no reference 
to America, and which contains a most interesting account of 
Madame Kossuth’s escape, after many perils, from the blood- 
hounds of Austria. 

We have little to report about the novelists, who spent 
their strength at the beginning of the year. The authoress 
of “ Margaret Maitland” maintained her credit towards the end 
of the first quarter as a skilful sketcher of the Scotch; her 
“ Harry Muir’” was a good novel, but somewhat weak. We 
have since had nothing of any great note. “ Cyrilla”“ was a 
failure, for which the authoress of the “ Initials” must consider 
herself indebted in one good novel to the English public. She caa 
easily write one, if she will only give us German character in a 
story of German life as she sees it in her adopted home, not as 
she reads of it in German novels. Germans are no more abie to 
write novels than the English to write diaries. A novel like 
“ Cyrilla,” with the interest all centred on a case of bigamy, and 
at the end of which, the villain in a prisoner’s van, meets the 
hero and heroine in a hearse—a story full of swooning, sudden 
death, clairvoyance, and duelling, is a good German novel, but 
of a kind that should be written in the German language, and 
confined to German readers. 

Though they have been for sometime before the public, we 
may notice here the recent reprint from Fraser’s Magazine of 
two clever novels, Mr. Kingsley’s “ Hypatia,”® eccentric, but 
full of genius, and Mr. Melville’s “ Digby Grand,”® a novel of 
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the military dashing school, remarkable among its kind for being 
written throughout with good taste and genuine ability. 

While we write, the authoress of “ Mary Barton” and “ Ruth,” 
is issuing in a complete form the “ Cranford Papers,”® which 
have appeared lately, from time to time, in “ Household Words.” 
We are not sure whether they may not be considered her chef 
deuvre. It is such a series as no male creature could have writ- 
ten,—only a woman of genius, quick of wit, and not less quick of 
feeling. It is cleverer than the “ Our Village” of Miss Mitford, 
though less simple and rustic in its tone, having, in fact, charms 
of another character. 

Seay. The poets during the past quarter have sung little, at 

least audibly. Mr. Edwin Arnold” has obtained some 
well-merited attention by writing verses, though an Oxford prize 
poet, of more than average merit. He is the Oxford poet of the 
day, vastly superior in poetical ability to his master in poetry, 
the Oxford professor, if we may judge of the latter by his Instal- 
lation Ode, lately recited. A volume of posthumous verses by a 
gentleman whose name is hallowed by poetical associations— Mr. 
Quillinan®—has been published, and deserves a line of quiet 
praise. Mr. Quillinan’s translation of the first five (and best) 
books of the Lusiad of Camoens,” though it was to have had 
more polishing, does justice to his taste and skill. Goethe’s 
lyrical poems also have found a translator in Mr. Edgar Bowring,” 
who translated formerly the minor poems of Schiller. If English 
readers who will have translated lyrics only set out with a dis- 
tinct understanding that such things admit not oftener than about 
once in a thousand cases of anything like real translation, there can 
be no harm in their taking out of Mr. Edgar Bowring’s volume the 
little idea that they can get of Goethe as a lyric poet ;—it is next to 
none, and sometimes worse than none, but it is all that can be given. 
Such translations will be had, and perhaps should be had, andit is 
well that there are translators who will work at them so con- 
scientiously as Mr. Bowring, who has encountered litical 
such as only those who have tried to satisfy themselves with Work 
of their own in the same kind can properly appreciate. We 
only desire that all who read his or any other translation of 
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lyrics, would bear always in mind, that lyric poems are not 
composed of words only. The genius of lyric poetry differs so 
much in different countries, that separate senses themselves are 
not more distinct, and it is nearly as easy to represent sight by 
sound, as to represent one of Goethe’s delicately-constructed 
lyries by any pattern of corresponding words, for which its mea- 
sure can be taken by the most dexterous and practised of trans- 
lators. Perhaps an Englishman would like to see Tennyson’s 
“In Memoriam” translated into French or Dutch? If he would 
not, let him understand, that to turn fairly the best of Goethe’s 
minor poems into any language but his own, is a task still more 
difficult. 

Mr. Otto Wenckstern attaches his name to a little volume of 
the wisdom of Goethe,” consisting of shrewd sayings, collected, 
not from his works, in which he speaks as an artist through fic- 
titious characters, but from letters and other writings, in which 
he is speaking his own mind without reserve. The idea was a 
happy one; the selection has been made with judgment; and 
although Mr. Wenckstern’s English is not of the pithiest, the 
little book is on the whole so good, that it ought to be remarkably 
successful. 





Art. XJ.—Conremporary LITERATURE OF AMERICA. 


Theology. W* have often thought that there must be some- 

thing in the calm self-possession of a liberal, 
well-informed man of the world, which irritates those who assume 
to themselves the peculiar title of “the religious.” Is it envy, 
or hatred, or what form of uncharitableness that gives to the 
denunciatory language of the Rev. W. G. Schauffler,’ missionary 
at Constantinople, such zest and pungency? His utmost fierce- 
ness is devoted to a form of worldliness, whose contempt he 
seems especially to resent, yet whose opinion he so much 
dreads that, in self-defence, he must defy and curse it,—the 
worldly wickedness of those who presume to doubt what his 
party believe to be the sacred, infallible truth. He is to medi- 
tate upon the last days of Jesus, and we prepare to follow his 
thoughts, certain to find in discourses delivered in the East, 





56 «The Wisdom of Goethe, selected from his Writings.” By Otto Wenck- 
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something of that assistance which our occidental imagination 
needs, in order to comprehend with more just sympathy, the 
most interesting and striking story ever written. No matter for 
difference of opinion; we should rejoice to learn from any 
writer sufficiently familiar with oriental experiences, and informed 
with the oriental spirit, to reproduce the real life in Palestine of 
one who so lived and died as did the Founder of the Christian 
church. The reader perceives that we have suffered disap- 
pointment. With the graceful, human interest of description 
of works like Abbot’s “Corner Stone” still fresh in recollec- 
tion, we looked for something even closer to the truth, from a 
writer living almost on the spot. 

The “* Walk to Emmaus” is the topic of one of the medita- 
tions. Cowper wrote a few of his best lines upon that subject, 
and in the gospel it reads with all the touching effect of a 
charming episode. Mr. Schauffler dilates upon it thus: 


“And the reply of his companion was equally replete with sorrow : 
0, stop! you break my heart! You know I loved him as much as 
any of you did ; and, ah! I cannot forgive it to our high priests. It 
was abominable! . .. But you heard, I-suppose, of Chuza’s wife, and 
the rest who went to the sepuichre, and saw angels who said he lived ; 
and of Peter and John? and was not your wife there too !—they all 
found the grave open,—and, what do you think! Ah! as to the 
women,—the other rejoined,—it was dark when they went out... . 
or, will you rest your faith upon the testimony of females? After all, 
we have been mistaken about our pious friend. A good, holy brother 
he was, and indeed he seems to have thought himself the Messiah,—or 
we misunderstood him, it may be : mistakes are easy,” ce. 

English people sometimes talk in that manner, Americans 
erhaps still more. Who could believe it of the East? A 
ittle good taste, such as a few “worldly” lessons might teach 
him, would form an evident improvement upon the real graphic 
power which our author, in common with all his countrymen, 
seems to possess. 

The life and writings of the late Professor Edwards’ exhibit 
one of the best aspects under which to judge the orthodox, 
Calvinistic system of ideas. He was essentially a “ representa- 
tive” man. Of gentle and reserved manners, sensitive to the 
degree of frequent melancholy, refined in taste, and of large 
benevolence, he was yet ambitious of literary distinction, and 
having, as he believed, consecrated these characteristics by asso- 
ciating them with religion, he pursued, with exhaustless perse- 
verance, the kind of life to which they naturally led. Such an 
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organization, so trained to puritanism from the commencement, 
could scarcely have produced any other result. His diffident 
and pensive temperament would hold him to the creed which his 
gentle benevolence might be expected to modify; his attention 
mainly fixing itself upon the merciful and the useful in the 
system of theology under which he had been brought up. Of 
an order of mind more critical than philosophical, more judi- 
cious than original,—contemplative, didactic, and, in refinement 
of taste, poetic, Professor Edwards may be regarded as the 
perfect type of the well-educated, scholarly, gentlemanly believer 
whom the world more honours than the church. 

To persons of the same class, the two volumes before us must 
be of priceless value. While keeping the vision safely within 
the limited horizon of a particular faith, they afford play to those 
instincts of the “natural man,” those sympathies with art, those 
aspirations after knowledge, which puritanism abhors as vanity, 
and has with so much difficulty admitted to have any interest 
co-ordinate with the eternal welfare of the soul. The professor 
was distinguished for his skill in the Hebrew and other oriental 
languages; he was, moreover, a sound classic, and had fami- 
liarized himself with the literature of the Continent. He read 
with admiration the best English writers; and laboured by 
example and precept to correct the style of his countrymen, and 
to diffuse amongst them the taste for liberal studies. He had no 
horror of Shakspeare, and could display an almost unbounded 
veneration for Wordsworth. In Calvinistic moments of self- 
condemnation, he must have considered this universal sympathy 
his “ most easily-besetting sin,” for it was the happy charac- 
teristic of the man, the real “root that was in him,” a germ of 
too quick vitality to be crushed by any paralysing faith. 

To the ordinary reader it may be painful to witness the want 
of harmony between sentiment and opinion, between natural and 
acquired feelings, between the sinner and the conventional man. 
Mr. Park relates, with astonishing coolness, that at the pro- 
fessor’s conversion, “ all the waves of divine judgment seemed 
to be rolling over that cherished youth; and out of the depths 
was he crying, night and day, and all in vain, for one gleam of 
peace. Through ten successive days it seemed to him and to 
others that he would faint under the sad revelations which he 
had received of his own enmity to God. His constitution broke 
down almost.” “Indeed he seems never to have altogether re- 
covered the buoyancy of his earlier life.” To the last the im- 
pression continues of an unharmonized character. It has been 
trained into an atmosphere to which it cannot grow accustomed. 

Compare the healthy tone in which the writer details his 
European tour, or discourses on education, or poetry, or lan- 
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guage, with the following:— On a review of the year, I find 
nothing but guilt, abuse of my great Redeemer.” “ My sins 
have been great and aggravated the past day. My heart is the 
seat of all manner of evil. It is a current of deep and dreadful 
depravity. While taking my exercise this forenoon at the work- 
shop, I did not think of any serious subject.....” One 
example occurs of this decided, methodical character trying to 
settle the logic of these chaotic experiences: “ We need broken- 
ness of spirit, and prostration of soul at the foot of the cross. 
Perhaps there is no better way to accomplish this than to confess 
to God fully our sins, to call them all by their proper names, to 
mention them with great particularity, and the dearest sin to 
dwell upon a long time; and then to associate all these sins with 
the unutterable agonies of the Son of God for the soul’s redemp- 
tion.” Here is a hopeless struggle of the two natures, the 
native and the artificial, indicated in the very mixture of styles. 
The better the man is, of course the more painful is the conflict. 
To call this self-examination were ridiculous: it is rather the 
sad symptom of contention between the natural development 
and its early, and, therefore, strong limitation of conventional, 
dogmatic notions. 

We have read with considerable interest the papers on Catho- 
licism in Italy, on Ancient Slavery, on Female Education, and 
the Study of the Classics. ‘There is an essay upon the limita- 
tions of Oxford study, particularly suggestive at the present 
moment. ‘The memoir is written with considerable ability, and 
by an enthusiastic admirer. Allowing for the peculiar point of 
view which governs the entire sentiment of the publication, the 
life and the writings of Professor Edwards alike deserve atten- 
tion. Humanity is presented in such works under a form which 
requires to be better understood before it can be fairly out- 
grown. 

Among the many valuable and portly works on the 
geology of the United States, published in the form of 
State Reports, the account of the geology of Wisconsin 
and the neighbouring territories is one of the most welcome and 
complete.* A stout, closely-printed quarto, of more than six 
hundred pages, filled with scientific observdtions, concerning 
for the most part unexplored districts, and accompanied by a 
geological map, embracing a region seven hundred and fifty 
miles in length, and three hundred and fifty in breadth, including 
an area of two hundred thousand square miles, is no small contri- 
bution to geological science, especially when we find that the 
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work is well done throughout. The accompanying atlas of 
figures of fossils, &c., is, in many respects, an advance upon 
American illustrative works. This may be said also of the 
second volume of the great work upon the organic remains of the 
older rocks of New York.‘ America may well be proud of these 
great descriptive treatises, and of the possession of men able and 
willing to work out the structure of their country with the care 
and detail which give so much value to their published labours. 
From Judge Thomas L. Smith we have an un- 
pretending school-book” of less than four hundred 
pages, on the “ Elements of the Laws” of the United 
States, or more particularly perhaps of his own state of Indiana, 
Here are clearly and judiciously treated the constitutional powers 
of the state and federal governments, every branch of civil and 
criminal law in common use, and the various modes of legal pro- 
cedure. The book bears a recommendation from the Indiana 
State Board of Education, addressed to all public schools and 
teachers. If our readers would relish a contrast, let them take 
up this book immediately after Mr. Baillie’s two volumes on 
* Moohummedan Law,” which we have noticed elsewhere. The 
eastern system, in the absence of an ever living source of law, 
remains haughtily the same in its professed foundations, but 
practically bent to new necessities of society by formal evasions 
and novel subtleties, and is covered with interpretations which 
render it as far as possible no easily-intelligible rule of life. 
The laws of the United States, derived through the English law 
from an antiquity at least as remote as that of the Moohumme- 
dan system, bear the impress of new and continual adaptation to 
circumstances as they arise. ‘The ever-enduring principles are 
made, by a sufficient authority, to take new forms of use, as the 
changes of time require. One consequence of this is a practical 
utility in the law, of which individuals in oriental communities 
can rarely avail themselves, and in the absence of which they 
are fain to bear with injustice as well as they can, or to take 
refuge in the accidental acuteness of some particular judge. 
Another consequence is, that law expressed in the terms and 
directed to the wants of the day, can easily be made intelligible 
to the many, instéad of being locked up as the science of the 
few ; and so the monstrous absurdity and wrong may be dimi- 
nished, which render the law practically useless as a rule of 
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life and conduct for the very matters in respect of which it is, 
backed by all the power of the state, a rule of penalty and 
judgment. If English law is not as simple and intelligible as 
American, it is only because we have suffered the principles of 
the common heritage to be more vigorously and consistently 
worked out by our younger co-heirs than by ourselves. Judge 
Smith’s book well deserves adaptation to English purposes; and 
our law reforms in progress we trust will render any similar 
compilation here at least as simple as this is. 

Another contrast, but in the opposite direction, is afforded by 
the respective books of Mr. Cameron and Mr. Gouge.® The 
former we have seen, with his lofty philanthropy, deducing 
the good policy of justice from the experience of a thousand 
years; the latter bluntly and honestly gives us the history of 
Texas, or rather of its finances, a state which, setting up for 
itself in 1835, contrived to appropriate the fullest honours of re- 
pudiation by 1850, notwithstanding the difficulty presented by 
its undoubted ability to pay. ‘Texas borrowed money in the 
days of her distress, on such terms as is common with states and 
individuals in such circumstances; but, not content with attempt- 
ing to pay with lands instead of money, she also set up the enor- 
mous doctrine that she was bound to pay, not what she had 
solemnly agreed to pay, but only a sum equivalent to that which 
she received. ‘The premium she had signed and sealed for as 
the price of the risk, when money was advanced to her at her 
utmost need, she treated as a farce; and the men who found 
her with no more than 35 dollars in her national chest, not only 
had to forego interest for some years, but are denied the fulfil- 
ment of the terms on which they lent the money, while Texas is 
amply and even boastfully able to pay. Mr. Gouge alleges this 
to be the worst case of American repudiation which has yet oc- 
curred. Mississippi says, however lamely, that her debt was con- 
tracted contrary to law; Florida says she was not of age ; Indiana 
and Michigan allege fraud in the transactions; Arkansas pleads 
poverty, but not unwillingness, to pay, and with Illinois, gave up 
to its creditors the public works on which the advances had been 
spent; Pennsylvania, Maryland, and others, thrown into confu- 
sion by the follies of banking, suspended payment indeed, but 
resumed on the return of ability. But ‘Texas can allege neither 
illegality, nor minority, nor fraud, nor poverty, nor temporary 
inability; but repudiates serenely, with prosperity in every 
quarter of her territory. The real hope of the United States 
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lies, not in the cleverness of politicians like those of Texas, 
but in the honesty and clear-sightedness of publicists like Mr. 
Gouge. 

We have a fellow spirit with Mr. Gouge in Mr. J. R. Gid- 
dings,’ who has just published a collection of his own speeches 
in Congress from 1841, when he opposed the injustice of the 
Florida war, to 1852, when he descanted on the state of parties 
previous to the late presidential election. In the course of his 
career, he reviews the cases of the Amistead negroes, the annex- 
ation of Texas, the occupation of Oregon, the Mexican war, 
and the admission of California; the spirit of the whole may be 
gathered from these concluding lines :— 


“1t is uncertain whether I shall again address this body ; but one 
thing I ask—that friends and foes, here and elsewhere, in this and in 
coming time, shall understand that, whether in public or private, by the 
wayside or the fireside, in life or in death, J oppose, denounce and repudiate 
the efforts now put forth to involve the people of the free states in the 
support of slavery, the slave-trade, and their attendant crimes.” 


From Mr. H. C. Carey* we have a book founded on the sin- 
gular theory that all slavery comes of preventing manufacturers 
from locating themselves distributively all over the world, along- 
side the agriculture which maintains them. It follows from 
this that England is the great cause of slavery. Mr. Carey is 
evidently an indefatigable reader, and an industrious thinker; 
but he has evidently reached a position of the utmost absurdity, 
to which he has forced his way through facts which would have 
stopped any ordinary man, and from which he can now sce 
human society with none but the falsest effect. His book may 
some day serve us as a text for a disquisition on kindred topics, 
and, meanwhile, we commend it to the attention of all collectors 
of sociological curiosities. 

Any opinion of ours on Mrs. Stowe’s “ Key to Uncle Tom's 
Cabin” necessarily comes after the verdict which public opinion 
has already pronounced; yet we should, perhaps, hardly be ex- 
cused from some notice of the book, however brief. Whoever 
had acquired a knowledge of American slavery, only moderately 
correct and extensive, would feel no fear that Mrs. Stowe would 
not readily adduce authenticated facts enough to justify the moral 
features of her imaginative creations. “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” 
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in fact, only presents typical instances of what exists in the 
common daily life of slavery. ‘That these instances are depicted 
with the fervour of genius, detracts nothing from their sub- 
stantial truth. ‘The picture may, indeed, have thus acquired a 
piquancy which is not easily recognised in the original oc- 
currences by accustomed observers, although it be sufficiently 
visible in them by less perverted eyes; but for this effect, 
revealing what they have little suspected, those of long-abused 
vision ought to be, of all men, most grateful. Of Mrs. Stowe’s 
theology we have here nothing to say; but with her anthro- 
pology we deeply and earnestly agree. 

With two more volumes .Mr. Charles J. Ingersoll 
(who is not to be identified with Mr. J. R. Ingersoll, 
lately the United States Minister in this country) has 
completed his “ History of the Second War between Great 
Britain and America.”"” ‘These volumes embrace the events of 
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Memoirs. 


the year 1814, and of the first two months of the year 1815, 
peace having been concluded on the 15th of February of that 
year. ‘The first of the two volumes is, however, chiefly occupied 
by a long episode, consisting of the history of French attairs 
between 1799 and 1844. Three hundred pages about the 
Bonapartes, the execution of the Duc d’Enghien, the divorce 
of Josephine, Napoleon’s two abdications, and his death, &c. &c., 


form rather an unmerciful addition to a history of the last—we 
trust for ever the last—angry contest between English and Ame- 
ricans. Upon the subject properly in hand, Mr. Ingersoll is 
qualified to write with some authority, since he was himself 
actively concerned on the American side in the discussion of the 
war while it was in progress; but the history of Napoleon is 
rendered less desirable by the fact that, on account of the total 
absence of all reference to the authorities on which he founds 
the statements in his work, unless it should happen that he 
speaks from personal experience, and so himself becomes a good 
authority for what he says, Mr. Ingersoll is only trustworthy so 
long as he is trite. We have no doubt at all—we see good reason 
, to believe—that Mr. Ingersoll has taken pains to verify his facts ; 
but the exactitude of history requires that every historian shall 
. tell in what way he has verified them. It is convenient that a 
historical work should have marginal titles to the successive 
topics, and a date at the head of every page, also an index at the 
close; but those are mere aids to the reader, and we will not 
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call them indispensable. References are, however, absolute 
requirements; they are the vertebral coiumn of a history. It is 
a grave defect, therefore, in Mr. Ingersoll’s work, that it does 
not contain a single note or side reference of any kind. We 
should say, as a matter of justice, that the three hundred pages 
of French affairs are given for the purpose of developing Ame- 
rican views of European progress, and that it is their purpose to 
dwell especially on the journeying to and fro between America 
and France of persons or opinions, and to point, in an American 
way, the moral of the French Consular Republic. From some 
of the actors in this part of French history, as, for instance, from 
Joseph Bonaparte, Mr. Ingersoll obtained immediate informa- 
tion. Taken rather as a long series of essays than as a history, 
the volumes will be found both entertaining and instructive. 
Their evident partisan spirit, and their complete Americanism 
both of thought and style, cause Mr. Ingersoll’s pages, read as 
essays, to be thoroughly enjoyable, for there is character even in 
their worst defects. Here is a man writing in earnest, letting his 
thoughts grow over his book without an inch of pruning. As 
the strong man flourishes his arms, so our strong writer flourishes 
his pen, not always with any exact object in view. The excel- 
lent American historian, Mr. Bancroft,‘in his recent “ History of 
the Revolution,” has much of the same kind of writing, though 
his history is good, and well supplied with references. To nice 
European tastes this may seem very faulty, it may make the 
British think about stump orators, but the old stump has pith in it. 

To what has been already said of Mr. Ingersoll’s history, it 
should be added that the absence of notes is, to a very great 
extent, atoned for by the including in the text of references and 
quotations, that might otherwise have been placed at the bottom 
of the page. 

A little book, on a historical subject, “The Slavery of Euro- 
peans in the Barbary States,”" written at first apparently in the 
form of lectures, has been found worth publishing. It is a neat 
and careful little compilation, on a subject nearly enough allied 
to the absorbing topic of negro slavery to be attractive to the 
great majority of readers at this present date. 

It will suffice to call attention to a large and more important 
publication, in the class of historical papers and memoirs, the 
collected works of the celebrated Governor of New York, W. H. 
Seward.” These are volumes that require no recommendation to 
be added to the statement of their title. 





4 « White Slavery in the Barbary States.” By Charles Sumner. Boston: 
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A handsome volume, entitled, “A Memorial of Daniel’ 
Webster, from the City of Boston,”" contains a record of the 
various testimonials of respect offered by the citizens of Boston 
to the memory of their great statesman, with a description of his 
last autumn at Marshfield, written in a spirit of affectionate 
veneration by Professor Felton, and an account of his last illness, 
death, and funeral. The chief source of interest in this volume 
to an English reader is the comparison which it suggests be- 
tween the American mode of showing honour to departed 
greatness and our own—a comparison not altogether to our 
advantage. 

A biography of considerable interest has appeared 
in America which, inasmuch as it involves the account 
of a long residence among the Nestorian Christians, 
of whom Englishmen have heard from Dr. Layard, may be 
regarded as a book of travels. It is the memoir of Dr. Grant," 
‘whose name has become known throughout Europe, in con- 
nexion with the American missions among the remarkable body 
of the Nestorians, near Mosul, Christians, Mahomedans, and 
Kurds, spoke of him as “the good doctor.” Mr. Layard and 
M. Botta have both borne hearty testimony to the value of his 
combined labours as a physician and a missionary. When we 
say that the record of his life and labours beyond the Tigris, on 
the banks of which river he now lies in his grave, is written by a 
surviving associate, we give the best possible guarantee for its 
earnestness and its fidelity, Written by a missionary in the 
strain of open piety natural to his calling, it is a book that has a 
deeply interesting tale to tell of labours that lay far out of the 
beaten path—a book in every respect individual and genuine, 
narrating the life of a man whose memory deserves to be per- 
petuated. 

Another physician, Dr. Thomas,” having performed “ Travels 
in Egypt and the Holy Land,” has made a book about them, 
and we at once determined him to be a man of genius on per- 
ceiving that he had contrived to tell all that he had to say in a 
hundred and seventy-four pages, duodecimo. We forget how 
many thousand pages Mr. Buckingham once deluged with his 
printer’s ink on the same subject. Dr. Thomas evidently was 
no book-maker, he would tell what was worth telling, and not 
tease the world with anything that it had heard before. Un- 

13 § Memorial of Daniel Webster from the City of Boston.” Boston: 
Little and Brown. 1853. 

14 «Tr, Grant and the Mountain Nestorians.” By the Rev. Thomas Laurie, 
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happily we were disappointed. The author simply publishes 
his letters home, describing what he saw with a very ordinary 
pair of eyes, and one of the first facts which satisfied his mind 
was ocular proof that whales do spout water from their blow-holes, 
and that the “scientific fact” was not a fiction, as he had been 
told it was. The doctor’s account of his journey is so brief and 
bald, his brevity is such a soul of dulness, that we confess to have 
sometimes let our attention drop as our eyes journeyed through 
his pages. Thus we set out from Cairo with his party, upon 
donkeys, and, having lost attention for a few minutes, were sur- 
prised, when we recovered consciousness, to find ourselves 
riding upon horses through Jerusalem. 

Brevity of a more agreeable kind characterizes the quaint and 
simple records left by the Jesuit missionaries who were prac- 
tically the first explorers of the Mississippi. The narratives of 
these men, Father Marquette, Father Hennessin, Father Membré, 
Father Douay, &c., have been translated and collected by Mr. 
J. G. Shea into a most valuable and interesting volume,” con- 
tairiing a great deal of matter that is now first printed. The 
narratives are simply illustrated by short biographies of the 
respective writers, and the whole subject is introduced by a very 
carefully constructed history of the discovery of the Mississippi 
river. In this preliminary dissertation, Mr. Shea shows that he 
has made himself acquainted with the best authorities; his 
editing throughout is accurate and careful. The interest of the 
old missionary narratives which form the body of the work fully 
atones to the general reader for the great dryness of Mr. Shea’s 
own manner of writing. Mr. Shea sets out with the assertion, 
that “on glancing at a map of America, we are at once struck 
by the mighty river Mississippi.” ‘The dread of a blow so tre- 
mendous might induce men never to hurt by a glance the 
delicacy of a map which has so ready a bully for defender, but 
Mr. Shea means only to begin well according to some well-worn 
form of opening a subject, regardless of the fact that his meta- 
phor, even when taken in his own sense, is inappropriate. The 
first thing that a person glancing at the map of America might 
be expected to observe would certainly not be the Mississippi 
river, but the Isthmus of Panama, the Gulf of Mexico, the lakes, 
or Hudson’s Bay. Mr. Shea, however, though as a writer he is 
avery Dry-as-dust, is accurate in his information, and thoroughly 
possessed with the real interest and importance of his subject. 





6 « Discovery and Exploration of the Mississippi Valley ; with the original 
Narratives of Marquette, Allouez, Membré, Hennessin, and Anastase Douay.” 
By John Gilmary Shea. New York: Redfield. 
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His volume is extremely interesting, and we commend it heartily 
to the notice of readers on each side of the Atlantic. 

Before quitting this subject, we should state that Mr. Adolphus 
Hart,” who had already published a succinct history of the Mis- 
sissippi valley, from its discovery to the year 1748, has, in a 
second volume, carried his story on to the year 1817, beyond 
which date events may be fairly considered as having taken 
place within the memory of the existing generation. The work 
is simply and well done, and the two volumes are likely to be 
useful. 

A volume on “ Home Life in Germany,” by Mr. C. Loring 
Brace,” is the last book connected with geography and travels 
that demands our present notice. Mr. Brace is well remembered 
for his experiences in Hungary, and for a little difficulty that 
took place between himself and the government of Austria. 
His account of the Germans as he found them in their homes is 
very straightforward and agreeable. 
rene The English poet, Barry Cornwall, has republished 
a in America, two volumes of his essays” now first col- 
lected from the periodicals, of bygone years, and he has 
added to them some of his always excellent dramatic fragments. 
He has not travelled to America for want of audience in England. 
The quiet good humour and refinement of his tales, and the 
good taste of his criticism upon poetry and poets, make these 
memorials of the early part of Mr. Procter’s literary career most 
welcome to his countrymen. We are not displeased at being 
required to send over the way for them to Boston, United States, 
since it is but fitting that a writer in the English language should 
feel equally at home on both sides of the Atlantic. 

“The Romance of Student Life Abroad””—that is to 
say, of Medical Student Life in Paris—by Mr. Kimball, has, 
we observe, promptly reached a third edition. Its success indi- 
cates the decided taste among American readers for romance 
generally. Mr. Kimball’s book contains much good romantic 
matter, and though it is introduced too much under the old 
dreary form, of one man or other perpetually committing the 
sudden and unprovoked assault of telling a story to his neigh- 
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bour, and though the attempt at a light style has sometimes 
quite the effect of heaviness, the book is clever, full of as much 
life and action as will account fairly for its popularity. 

The same taste for romance is ably satisfied by Mr. James 
Hall,” a volume of whose “works,” entitled “ Legends of the 
West,” has recently been issued. Mr. Hall’s stories merited 
the revision and republication they have received. He prac- 
tised as a lawyer thirty years ago among the settlements of a 
wilderness along the borders of the Mississippi, the Ohio, and 
the Wabash, filled his mind with the true spirit of western 
legend, and is a first-rate manager of stories that abound in 
tomahawk and rifle. ‘ Harpie’s Head,” the longest of the 
stories here collected, is thoroughly American in spirit, full of 
strength and freshness. We do not mind how often the hero 
saves the heroine’s life: once from a house on fire, of course; 
once from a rifle; once from a tribe of wild Indians who had just 
been putting on a coat of extra paint ;—we take it all in good 
faith, and are not repelled even by the old horror with which 
Mr. Hall starts in the opening of his tale, thus: —‘ At the close 
of a pleasant day in the spring of the year 17—, a solitary 
horseman might have been seen slowly winding his way along a 
narrow road, &c. Our traveller’s route,” &c. Had we space, 
we might philosophise upon the fact that American writers, 
dealing with new forms of things vigorously and freshly, so 
often trick them out in the most faded bits of cast-off literary 
costume. They have no need to accept old clothes from Europe, 
but whether they make use of them or not, they show strong 
limbs under the most threadbare garment. Literature in America 
is stirring onward. 

** Marie de Berniére,”” and other tales, are the work of another 
lover of romance. ‘ Marie de Berniére” is a story of New 
Orleans, all about an old house and secret passages, and a ghost 
mystery, solved by the trapping of an artful father confessor 
with the wax mask ofa dead man’s face. The story is well told. 
Mrs, Southworth, under the title of “Old Neighbourhoods and 
New Settlements,” tells tales instinct with womanly moralities, 
instilling, among others, the duty of obedience in wives, after a 
fashion that would shock the Bloomerites and gratify St. Paul. 
She has also a physiological story against stays. ‘“ A Pastor's 





1 “<The Works of James Hall. Legends of the West.” Author's revised 
edition. New York: Putnam and Co. 

*2 “ Marie de Berniére: a Tale of the Crescent City, &c. &. &c.” By W. 
Gilmore Simms. Philadelphia : Lippincott, Grambo, and Co. 

3 « Old Neighbourhoods and New Settlements ; or, Christmas Evening Le- 
gends.” By Emma D. E. N. Southworth. Philadelphia: Hart. 
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Wife”™ tells, with a force begotten by experience, the sad tale of 
a minister’s life among the “ Salem people” in the valley of the 
Connecticut. Sorrowful was the parson’s life, dependent on the 
voluntary support of those Salem people, and others yet less con- 
siderate, who worked the willing horse without mercy, and de- 
lighted in revivals, whose women said censorious things at quilt- 
ing parties, and who, men and women, would have ground him 
to dust in the first year, had it not been for the intervention of 
good Deacon Ely. Referring to a well known book, entitled 
“ Sunny Side,” this volume is called “ Shady Side ;” it affects no 
special merit as a piece of writing, but in that respect its faults 
are merits; it is racy with Americanisms, not put in artistically, 
but naturally flowing from the autfior’s pen; she writes what 
she knows, and by a book so genuine as she has thus produced, 
it is impossible not to be interested. 

Mrs. E. F. Ellet, author of a volume called the “ Women of 
the Revolution,” has published a pleasant book for a parlour shelf 
or drawing-room table, entitled, “ Nouvelettes of the Musi- 
cians.”* They are chiefly adaptations from the art novels of 
Lyser and Rellstab—some are original, all are amusing and 
informing. Very good engraved portraits of musicians are in- 
cluded in the volume, which forms altogether a collection of 
light reading that reminds us of the stories of the “ Old Painters,” 
by the authoress of the “ Log Cabin.” 

We suppose we must add to this body of contemporary 
American fiction one more book as a sign of the times. A work 
entitled “ Spiritual Vampirism”” sets out with the grave propo- 
sition that great men or-women are those abounding in Od force, 
and that their influence—as that of Mahomet or Mrs. Stowe— 
is simply a manifestation in others of the Od force that has radi- 
ated from themselves. As there are some people who always 
have a flow of Od force at the service of a friend, so there are 
others always wanting it, and sponging for it upon their ac- 
quaintances. Some of these sponges imbibe so much that they 
ruin their neighbours. ‘They grow spiritually at the expense of 
those about them, suck their Od in and throw aside their empty 
shells, or bodies, out of which the mind has been abstracted. 
Such people the author denominates Spiritual Vampires, and of 





* <The Shady Side; or, Life in a Country Parsonage.” By a Pastor’s 
Wife. Boston: Jewett and Co. 
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Cornish, Lamport, and Co. 
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one such person, named Ethereal Softdown, he proceeds to tell a 
tale of horrors. ‘The book is no cleverer than might be sup- 
posed. A clever man would scarcely have spent ink on such a 
subject. Nevertheless, there is no lack in it of coarse excite- 
ment to the wonder-seeker; and in these days of rapping 
angels and revolving hats, we have no doubt that it will find a 
public. 


SHSiHoe 


Art. XIJ].—Contemporary LITERATURE OF GERMANY,” 


N presenting our report on the current literature of Germany, 
it may not be altogether irrelevant to take an occasional 
glance at the Catalogue of the Leipsig Book Fair, and see in 
what proportions the various products of the harvest have been 
yielded. In the first place, the exceedingly well-arranged cata- 
logue itself should not be passed without a word of commendation, 
for as it is, we believe, an established maxim in esthetics, that 
in all works of art the treatment rather than the subject matter, 
the “ how” rather than the “ what,” is the chief thing to be con- 
sidered, if we look at the catalogue from an artistical point of 
view, and ask not so much what the intellectual viands are, as 
how they are served up, we shall find much cause for satis- 
faction. 

But, alas! if we look a little closer into the dishes set forth in 
this tempting order, we shall discover that in many cases they 
are mere wood and paint. 

A considerable proportion of what should be books, wearing 
the outward forms and semblance of such, are but lifeless bodies 
of books, with little or no soul in them—for which we can only 
nope a speedy and decent interment at the trunkmaker’s. 

‘ith respect to the proportions in which they are distributed 
through the various departments, we find, out of the hundred 
closely printed pages filled by the titles of the productions of ove 
quarter, twenty-two occupied by that peculiarly German science 
of school instruction, for which they only of all modern nations 
have a distinct name, videlicit pedagogik, or pedagogy, if we 
may be permitted to coin so mellifiuous a word. About an equal 
quantity of theology, and works supposed to be serviceable to 
education, a moderate proportion (about seven pages) of history 
and its kindred sciences, nine of so-called Belles Lettres, 





* The works named in this article have been furnished by Messrs. Williams 
and Norgate and Mr. David Nutt. 
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(nearly three-fourths translations,) and the remainder devoted to 
politics, law, and physical science, periodicals, and miscellaneous 
works, not susceptible of any exact classification. Of metaphysics 
and mental philosophy, sometimes supposed to be the staple 
production of the German press, we find only one page. Syd- 
ney Smith said that established churches died of dignity, and 
perhaps the moribund condition of modern German philosophy 
may be attributed to a similar cause. Having proposed for its 
object what is beyond the reach of human faculties, the know- 
ledge of the absolute and unconditional, the explanation of the 
universal system of things, the great powers ume with such 
astonishing perseverance, seem likely to lead absolutely to no 
result, and to end in the bottomless inane. The shallowest 
psychological method based upon the observation and classifi- 
cation of the facts of consciousness, would have yielded better 
fruit. 
Turning from the catalogue to the works personally present 
to us, we take up a volume of substantial appearance, which we 
find to be a dissertation on the “Epochs of Church 
Theology. History Writing,”' and on, the writers who have occu- 
pied themselves with it, from Eusebius, Evadrius, Philostorgius, 
&c., down to Neander; and, turning over the table of contents, 
we see chapters headed—* The Old Catholic mode of viewing 
History ;” “The Old Protestant mode of viewing History ;” 
“The Pragmatic mode of viewing History;” “The Striving 
after an Objective mode,” &c. Overcoming some natural shud- 
derings, we then draw a deep breath, and plunge conscientiously 
in. The word plunge, however, implies a metaphor by no 
means applicable. It is through no moist element, but through 
heaps of dry rubbish, that we have to force our way, and soon a 
sensation, like that of being choked with chaff, compels us to 
desist. Our next venture is not much more promising. “ A 
History of the Christian Church,”* which is but a republication 
of a rather ponderous article from the “ New Encyclopedia of 
Arts and Sciences.” This is, indeed, one step less remote from 
human sympathies, but not much calculated to afford relief. We 
pass on, therefore, to Professor Gladisch’s “ Religion and Phi- 
losophy,”* where we find what will detain us a little longer. 
Proceeding on the principle, that the conceptions of God and 
of the universe humel by the great families of nations from their 





*“Die Epochen der Kirchlichen Geschichtschreibung.” Von Dr. F. Ch. 
Baur. Tubingen. 1852. 
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peculiar points of view, are not to be unconditionally rejected, 
since the nations are to be regarded as the bodies of one 
planetary system, moving at various distances round the eternal 
and everlasting sun of truth, but none so distant that no ray can 
reach them, he attempts to trace their religious, moral, and even 
political life, from their original ontological theories. In the 
spiritual development of the Chinese, the fundamental conception 
was, that as the infinite variety of numbers proceed from unity, 
the infinite variety of things have proceeded from one being, 
and as unity contains within itself the contrariety of the even 
and the uneven, so the one absolute being includes the con- 
trariety of the heavenly and the earthly. 

In this theory, as well as in their language and degree of 
moral culture, he regards the Chinese as having attained only 
the lowest or childish grade of human progress. 

Opposed in some measure to this Chinese solution of the 
great problem was that of the ancient Bactrians, Medes, and 
Persians, who conceived the Supreme Being as pure light and 
vitality, and as absolute goodness and truth; but since in the 
visible universe, light and darkness, good and evil, incessantly 
contend with each other, the creation of the world was‘explained 
by the partial metamorphosis of the good principle into its oppo- 
site, and consequent separation and strife with itself. 

Varying as well from the Chinese theory of development, as 
from the Persian one of metamorphosis, the Hindoos conceived 
the one absolute existence as a pure abstract unchangeable being 
or thought, and represented him under the form of the sphere, 
as best symbolizing perfect unity and indifference; and since 
from this they could not deduce the creation of a material world, 
they denied the existence of matter, and declared the sensuous 
world to be a mere delusion. ‘The contradiction of this doctrine 
to the evidence of the senses, produced even among the Hindoos 
the atomic theory. The ancient Egyptians contrived to recon- 
cile the two. Their conception of the original being, Osiris, 
was, like that of the Indians, symbolised by the sphere, but they 
taught that at the creation, Discord, or ‘l'yphon, had separated 
him into four elements, from which Love, or Isis, by harmonious 
reunion, and manifold mingling together, continually produced 
new being, and thus all creation, death and birth, merely con- 
sisted in the separation and reunion of the four elements con- 
tained in the unity of the original being. 

In opposition to all these views, the ancient Israelites main- 
tained an original dualism—an entire separation and antagonism 
between God and the world; teaching that the latter, also, had 
existed from the beginning as a dark, formless chaos, in which 
Jehovah, the infinite pure spirit, had at the creation separated 
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the various elements, and called from them the world, and all 
that it contains. 

In all these oriental systems, of which that of the Israelites 
may be regarded as the crown, the cosmical problem forms the 
centre of thought, and its solution determines the religious and 
moral development. 

In this lies the fundamental difference between oriental and 
classical antiquity—that pf the Greeks and Romans. Among 
neither of the latter do we find Bibles, or sacred writings, like 
those of the Eastern nations, containing a view of the origin and 
nature of things, from which the peculiar form of their religious 
and moral life might be deduced. We hear no more of the 
cosmical problem, but the centre of all interest, and of the entire 
spiritual development, is henceforth man himself. From this new 
direction of the mind classical antiquity became the birthplace of 
free, perfectly-developed humanity. The original direction of 
Hellenic thought we find most clearly expressed in the celebrated 
exhortation of the Delphic oracle, “ Know thyself” The reli- 
gious conceptions of the Romans did not differ essentially from 
those of the Greeks, any more than the system of morals and of 
social order that arose out of them. Here, also, humanity itself 
formed the centre of spiritual interest; the chief difference lay in 
the fact, that, among the Greeks, more room was left for the play 
of the imagination, while in Rome the religious ideas were kept 
under the control of sober and practical understanding. Freedom 
was the common foundation of both ; but while the Greek merged 
his individual freedom in that of the state, the Roman, to an 
equal devotion to the commonwealth, united a stronger regard to 
eeetage In this recognition of the worth of the individual 
ies the whole importance of Romanism in history, for, by means 
of it, the point to which the Roman had attained formed the 
indispensable step to Christianity. So long, however, as the 
Christian doctrine was wanting, its predominating self-conscious- 
ness tended to evil as well as to good. It produced, indeed, the 
sacred regard for the family, and for the rights of property, and 
the manly, lofty self-reliance, so characteristic of the Roman ; 
but, at the same time, the pride and selfishness, which so con- 
stantly repel our sympathy. Ultimately, also, it tended to 
harden the mind against religious reverence, to produce unbelief, 
and its ordinary companion, superstition, and at last resulted in 
the most perfect atheism, in which nothing remained but the 
absolute ego. 

In the system of the Israelites, man had only an apparent, not 
a real personality; for it was the spirit of Jehovah that animated 
the human form, and, when that lett it, the image fell to dust, and 
the man was destroyed. It was precisely the opposite view to 
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that of the Roman. There we find the absolute God without 
any independent value in man; here the absolute man with 
denial (at last) of all that was divine. In Christianity, these 
discordances are resolved into perfect harmony ; the fundamental 
idea is the filial relation of man to God, and the Roman principle 
of personality—the absolute worth of the individual—is even 
more distinctly called forth, embracing not merely every free 
citizen of the state, but every human being, without exception. 

The second part of Dr. Gladisch’s work treats of the history 
of ancient philosophy, and its relation to the religious concep- 
tions—of the doctrines of Pythagoras, Heraclitus, Parmenides, 
Empedocles, Anaxagoras—and the completion of the Hellenic 
philosophy by Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle. After Plato, no 
new cosmical theory appeared, but only, under the Stoics, Epi- 
cureans and Sceptics, repetitions of what had arisen before in the 
East. The concluding chapter indicates the law of develop- 
ment in the philosophy of the Christian world—from Descartes, 
to the most recent disciples of the school of Hegel. 

We have one before us, in various forms, accounts 
of the judicial proceedings and opinions given on the 
case of Professor Gervinus; the one called “The Trial of Ger- 
vinus,”* containing the speeches of the counsel on both sides, as 
well as a brief, calm, and manly address from the accused, which 
will not excite less sympathy because it makes no appeal to it. 
It simply points out the absurdity of a sentence virtually 
directed against the facts of history, and Providence itself (for 
the work contains little or nothing of the mere opinions of 
the writer); a sentence which, where it does not miss its aim, 
strikes harder than it intends, since it amounts to nothing less 
than one of banishment from his country, or, what would be still 
more severe, the renunciation of literary plans irretrievably inter- 
woven with the whole course of his life, and of the noble service 
of historical truth to which it is devoted. 

« Persons and Things since the Restoration and the Monarchy 
of July,’ is a continuation of the series of “ Recollections of 
Paris,” by a lady (a Madame Hertz, we believe), whose acquaint- 
ance with that capital and its salons dates from five-and-tbirty 
years back. The present volume commences with a striking 
picture of one of those most lugubrious spectacles which used to 
be got up at the Court theatre of the Tuileries, a short time 


History, &c. 
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before the death of Louis the Eighteenth, when it was considered 
expedient to announce in the papers that the a had attended 
a theatrical performance, although he had, in reality, fallen into 
astate of almost perfect lethargy, and was so constantly over- 
powered by sleep, that his condition could not always be con- 
cealed by any possible contrivance of his attendants. ‘ A formless 
mass,” says our authoress, “ scarcely resembling a living organized 
being, might be seen, pressed into the corner of a carriage, and 
drawn along rapidly by six horses, but fast asleep amid all the 
tumult of a Paris street.” At these plays, no one but those be- 
longing to the Court, and strangers formally presented by an 
ambassador, was allowed to occupy a place on the side estrades, 
and all who did enjoy that honour, must previously have attended 
the mass of the Holy Ghost, and retain the full Court costume 
that they had worn on that occasion. The men appeared in 
richly-embroidered coats and costly lace ruffles. The Royal 
Family occupied a place parted off in the centre of the estrade, 
and persons not belonging to the Court, and who were of inferior 
rank, were placed in a box covered by lattice-work, through 
which their plebeian, unplumed heads could not be seen; but 
they enjoyed, as a compensation, the advantage of a greater free- 
dom of movement than was permitted to the occupants of more 
distinguished places. ‘The deportment of the Court was cold 
and stiff to excess. No one ventured on the slightest expression 
of applause or blame, an “assembly of dressed-up dolls,” says 
the authoress, “ might really have afforded a better representation 
of life. No one so much as whispered to his neighbour ; all sat 
with their eyes immovably fixed upon the stage, and the king 
slept the whole evening through.” 

Not the least acceptable chapter is the one containing an 
account, by M. Bertin de Vaux, of a visit paid by him to 
Madaine de Staél in her exile at Coppet, in which the conversa- 
tion is reported with almost Boswellian accuracy. He found her 
reading “Tacitus” with her eldest son (who had just been 
crowned at the High School of Geneva), and occasionally romp- 
ing with the younger, whom she had afterwards the misfortune 
to lose in a duel in Germany. 

Afterwards, as they walked together on the banks of the lake, 
the conversation turned on the subject to which people’s thoughts 
are naturally drawn when the prospects of the present world 
darken around them. M. de Vaux had been speaking of his 
imprisonment under the Directory,—and of the manner in which 
it had been alleviated and shortened by the good offices of 
Madame de Staél. He had told her of the various methods of 
study, &c., by which he had endeavoured to beguile the tedium 
of his captivity, adding, “I had just then attained to the triumph 
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of my Optimist views;” when she suddenly turned upon him 
with— 

“Pray, Mr. Optimist, do you believe in the migration of our 
souls to any one of those worlds which are there shining above 
our heads ?” 

“Into one of these worlds?” was the reply; “ that would be 
far too little. Into several of them, I hope. We Optimists are 
unwearying travellers. We mean to rise from sphere to sphere— 
from progress to progress—from insight to insight, until we 
attain to rest, or rather, new endowment through eternity.” 

This produced a rather alarming request for a brief exposition 
of his system, and led, on the part of the lady, to an eloquent 
expression of her own hopes and fears on this ever-interesting 
topic, which we should have been glad to find room for, were it 
possible for us to give extracts, as well as for the judicious remarks 
of the authoress on the evil omen afforded for the prospects of 
the French nation by the almost incredible luxuries of Paris, and 
the all but universal corruption to which they lead. 

In the “ Moors in Spain,”® as in his former work, Mr. A. L. von 
Rochau surprises us by the unlikeness of his style of writing to 
that of his countrymen in general; but the comparison is not 
always in his favour. He has the merit of conciseness, indeed, 
and in seeking for the cause of any phenomenon, he does not, as 
they are wont to do, dig many fathoms too deep to find the root 
he is in search of. But we miss the lofty, philosophic tranquillity, 
the imperturbable impartiality, for which German historians are 
so deservedly distinguished. He seems to throw himself head 
long into his subject, and writes of the events of a thousand years 
ago with the heat and impetuosity of a party pamphleteer. ‘There 
is no doubt that the cause of the Arabs in Spain, in their strug- 
gles with the Christians, was often the better of the two;—that 
in knowledge and mental culture, in liberality and true humanity, 
they were in general greatly the superiors of their opponents, but 
it is easy to see that Mr. von Rochau (witness his treatment of 
the Cid) is not equally disposed to do justice to the Catholic side 
in the quarrel, or to appreciate the earnest sincerity of faith that 
accompanied, and sometimes originated, their fiery intolerance. 
We should have wished, also, that the subject should have been 
weny far enough to trace the injurious consequences to Spain 

erself, of the injustice and cruelty exercised in the expulsion of 


the Moors, towards the most industrious and valuable portion of 
her population. 
A small and unpretending volume, called the “ Little Book of 
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Emperors,”’ will probably be acceptable to all who have visited, 
or are about to visit, the city of Frankfort, and to many others. 
It is a series of concise biographical sketches of the subjects of 
the fine historical portraits adorning the hall of the old Rémer of 
the German emperors, from Charlemagne to Francis IL, with a 
general introduction, descriptive of the ceremonies of Election 
and Coronation. The value of this little work would, however, 
be much increased by the addition of some information of the 
sources, coins, monuments, or whatever they may be, from which 
the portraits in the Romer were taken. Attached to each bio- 
graphy is a rather poorly executed engraving of the portrait of 
the Emperor in question. 

Dr. Dieterici, the author of “ Travelling Pictures from 
the East,”* is one of that satisfactory class of travellers 
who are always prepared to feel in every spot the emotions it is 
calculated to call forth in all well-regulated minds, and who are 
not so improvident as to delay furnishing themselves with the 
proper reflections till the moment when they are wanted, but have 
them all ready packed in with their luggage, to be drawn forth as 
occasion may require. He may do so without danger, for they 
are not at all of an inflammable or explosive nature, but rather of 
that soothing and soporific quality—and pious, withal—in the 
strain of a summer afternoon’s discourse in a country church. 
But we doubt whether, out of that privileged locality, they might 
be found profitable to edification. The days are gone when the 
mere names of Cairo, the Nile, and the Pyramids, could arouse 
the imagination of the reader. So far, indeed, is this from being 
the case, that a writer, who in treating such worn topics can 
avoid being regarded as a bore, may be considered to have given 
a decided proof of literary ability, more than has fallen, we fear, 
to the lot of Herr Wilhelm Gentz, who, in his “ Letters from 
Egypt and Nubia,”® also favours us with his experiences of 
Eastern travel. As we generally pass over in a book what it has 
in common with most other books on the same subject, and 
direct our attention to what is new and peculiar, we have endea- 
voured to find some such feature in these letters. If in anything 
the writer is distinguished from the herd of Frank Nomades, who 
now every year do the Nile and the Pyramids, it is in the ex- 
emplary attention he pays to his personal comforts. In his visit 
to the Great Pyramid, for instance, he does not trouble us with 


Travels. 





<7 “Das Kaiser-buchlein : die Kaiserbilder in Frankfurter Romer darstellend.” 
Von J. Seybt. Leipsig: Wigand. 1852. ees : 

8 “Reisebilder aus dem ‘Morgenlande.” Von Dr. F. Dieterici. Berlin: 
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any historical reflections or archeological details, but records, 
that having reached the centre, he sat down and refreshed him- 
self with bread and meat. He then ascended it on the outside, 
and again refreshed himself with bread and oranges. When half 
way up, he informs us, the Arabs who had toiled to drag him up, 
** nolens volens,” applied for their fee, and “I promised to give it 
when we got to the top, but did not.” In coming down, one of 
the Arabs tore his leg open, from top to bottom with a sharp stone, 
but, observes the traveller, “he was at bottom glad of it, as it 
gave him asomething to complain of, and enabled him to ask more 
money.” With this characteristic remark, we take a respectful 
leave of Mr. Wilhelm Gentz. 

In the “ Wanderings through the North-Eastern and Central 
Provinces of Spain,”” we have an account, on the whole, very 
satisfactory, of the progress made in that country of late, under 
a comparatively judicious administration. It had been Dr. 
Wilkomm’s intention to commence his Spanish journey by going 
by sea from Bordeaux to some part of the Cantabrian coast; but 
no vessel bound for a north Spanish port lay in the Garonne. 
At Bayonne, though it lies in the direct road between the 
capitals of France and Spain, there was only one diligence, 
which made the journey on alternate days; but in the Basque 
provinces the means of communication, as well as other circum- 
stances indicative of the material and intellectual condition of 
the a were in a greatly superior state. 

he feudal system has never existed in Biscay; and the 
Basque peasant is a free proprietor, subject to no other power 
than the government of the province, and the king of Spain. 
There are no feudal castles, or romantic ruins, to adorn the 
landscape; and though you occasionally see a more stately- 
looking mansion, a palacio, it is merely a house belonging to a 
larger proprietor, and claims no privileges, still less jurisdiction, 
over its neighbours. The poor man, cultivating his little plot 
of ground in the sweat of his brow, is just as free and independent, 
and moreover, just as proud of his ancestors, as his noble 
neighbour. 

The Basque farmer is, like most peasant-proprietors, very in- 
dustrious. He may be seen toiling in his field, or his garden, 
from earliest dawn till the sun sinks behind the wooded moun- 
tains, and the evening bell calls him to prayer. At this sound 
he takes off his cap respectfully, murmurs softly his Ave Maria, 
and then returns again to his merry song and his work, in which 
he is frequently helped by his wife and his children. The 





© « Wanderungen durch die Nordéstlichen und Centralen Provinzen Spanien.” 
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plough is not made use of in Basque husbandry, but in its stead, 
a sort of fork, three feet long, which is driven perpendicularly 
into the ground, and which the peasants assert to be far better 
adapted to their heavy, stony soil, though extremely laborious in 
the use. ‘'he ground is also diligently manured with chalk, sand, 
ashes, sea-weed, &c., and is extremely productive. The mountain 
slopes are cultivated to a great height, and corn-fields, vegetables, 
orchards, and vineyards, succeed one another according to the 
nature of the soil. Where cultivation is no longer possible, you 
see grass meadows, woods, or, at least, bushes; and only the 
highest ridges and summits remain quite bare. Notwithstanding 
this careful cultivation, however, the population is so numerous, 
and so great a quantity of corn is consumed, that much is 
imported from Alavaand Old Castile. Not one half of the popu~ 
lation is engaged in agriculture, the rest is maintained by trade, 
fishery, mining, and the transport of goods; and throughout 
Spain the Basques are found carrying on the hardicst and most 
active trades—those of stonemasons, carpenters, smiths, &c., and 
they are among the best and boldest en. 


Few traces of the late war are now to be seen in these pro- 
vinces. Slender young trees, in luxurious abundance, have re- 
placed the old forests which were then cut down, or burnt, and 
new, tasteful houses, built in the modern style, those which the 


war destroyed. Wherever the eye turns it sees the unmistakeable 
signs of prosperity and cheerful industry; by the exertion of 
which, the wounds left by the war have been so rapidly healed. 
Whilst all over the rest of Spain the means of communication 
are so very deficient, Biscay and Guiposcoa are traversed in all 
directions by well-kept roads, and many new ones are being 
made. The towns and villages are constantly improving in 
appearance — new houses are building; bridges being made ; 
public walks being laid out; near the rapid little streams, that 
rush through the beautiful vallies, rise handsome factories, “ from 
whose tower-like chimnies flutters the smoky banner of civiliza- 
tion ;” the mines are worked more and more in accordance with 
scientific rules; costly public works have been erected on the 
banks of the river, and on the sea-shore; and a plan is now in 
contemplation to tunnel beneath the Cantabrian mountains for 
a navigable canal, to connect the Ebro with the ocean. Through- 
out the Basque provinces nearly two hundred iron-works, of 
various kinds, are in operation; and the fine iron suspension- 
bridge at Bilbao was the work of a great establishment about two 
miles from the town. Among other differences which agree- 
ably strike the attention of a traveller coming from the naked 
and inhospitable regions of central Spain, is the security of 
travelling. Although the mountains offer innumerable con- 
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venient hiding-places for gentlemen of that profession, highway 
robberies are seldom heard of. 

From what has been said, it will be readily supposed that the 
Basque people are among the most instructed of the Spaniards, 
Whilst in most other districts, schools for the people have only 
just been established, the Basques have long been in the enjoy- 
ment of this advantage. In every village there are schools, the 
teachers of which are paid by the commune; and the parents are 
by law compelled to send their children, which is not the case 
in any other part of Spain. 

The most striking contrast to the pleasing and prosperous con- 
dition of the Basque provinces Dr. Wilkomm found in some of 
the central regions, especially Aragon. ‘The country is barren 
and thinly peopled, the fields neglected, vines and olives left to 
take care of themselves, houses and villages filthy, the people 
lazy and slovenly, seeming to prefer the life of the smuggler or 
the beggar to any more regular industry. The country abounds 
in streams, and in metals, alum, salt, and other mineral produc- 
tions; and in spite of the bad cultivation and careless manage- 
ment, enormous quantities of oil, hemp, &c., and wool are pro- 
duced. But there are no factories, and the trade of the province 
is confined to the exportation of the raw materials, and the impor- 
tation of all the manufactured goods it consumes. ‘The intellec- 
tual condition of the Aragonese is on an equally low grade. 
There are scarcely any village schools, and few even in the large 
towns. In Saragossa there is a university (of the second order), 
but it is little visited; and the commercial school, where mathe- 
matics, drawing, and physical science is cultivated, is supported 
by the Sociedad economica de amigos del pais, an association for 
the encouragement of industry, trade and agriculture. Scarcely 
any Aragonese of the lower class can read and write; and what 
little instruction they receive is merely that afforded by the 
priests in the doctrines and forms of the Catholic church. As 
a natural consequence, they are so bigoted that it is advisable 
for a stranger not belonging to that communion to keep his 
heresy a secret. 

Dr. Wilkomm strenuously denies the general charge of sloth- 


fulness, which it is common to prefer against the lower class of 


Spaniards in general. He asserts, on the contrary, that they are 
often willing to make what, even in our more hard-working part 
of the world, would be considered as strenuous exertion to 
obtain employment. On one occasion, for instance, whilst stop- 
ping at a little venta in Valencia to water his horses, a poor man 
came up to the trough placed outside in the road, in order to 
afford the same refreshment to a half-starved-looking donkey, 
which carried, apparently, the entire possessions of the owner— 
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his wife and his children. The party consisted of six, and 
seemed to have travelled a great distance. The man had been 
doing harvest-work, and had a scythe over his shoulder; the 
woman, who carried an infant in her arms, was scarcely able to 
walk from fatigue, but neither of them offered to beg. Only a 
little girl of about five years old, whose naked feet were bleeding 
from the sharp stones of the road, approached modestly to where 
Dr. Wilkomm’s servant was preparing breakfast, and asked for a 
bit of bread. 

The traveller humanely sent for some loaves and cans of wine 
for the relief of the wayfarers, and then entered into conversa- 
tion with the Valencian. They were from Alicante; and in 
June, after the finishing of the wheat harvest, they had wandered 
in search of work to Aragon, and thence to Molina. They were 
now endeavouring to make their way homeward, in order, if 
possible, to get employment in the vintage. This family, there- 
fore, had not shrunk from undertaking a journey of two hundred 
miles, in the hottest season, in search of work. This was by no 
means the only instance of the kind the author met in the course 
of his jourhey. In Aragon and New Castile he often met troops 
of twenty and thirty Valencians who had been doing harvest- 
work in various parts of Spain. Valencia, it seems, notwithstand- 
ing its glorious climate, and the industry of its inhabitants, is not 
able to find food for them. The land is not divided, as in 
Biscay, among small peasant proprietors, but is in the hands of 
a few great nobles. ‘The Dukes of Segorbe and Liria, the Mar- 
quises of Denia and Lurbay, and other of the principal grandees 
of Spain, appear to manage their estates much in the fashion 
of certain Irish landlords of former days, troubling themselves 
very little about the means by which the revenues are raised 
which are to furnish the luxuries of Paris and Madrid. The 
burdens on the peasantry, in taxes to the crown, and the com- 
mune, and the demands of the landlord are such as nothing but 
the extraordinary productiyeness of the soil, and the diligent use 
made of it could enable them to support. 

Dr. Wilkomm passed by the way of Cuenga to Madrid, which 
he found much changed since his former visit in 1844, and he 
thence made excursions in various directions, to the rich silver 
mines of Hiendelaencina, and by Toledo and Placenta to Sala- 
manca. 

Perhaps, in strict justice, we must own that, considering the 
freshness of much of the ground traversed, and the advantages 
the author possessed in his previous studies of the Peninsula, 
we have, notwithstanding the information they contain, been 
rather disappointed in these volumes; but their want of anima- 
tion may be perhaps attributable to the melancholy circumstances 
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alluded to in the preface, especially the unexpected death of the 
lady to whom the author was betrothed. 

ie In the department of imaginative literature we have 
Fiction. little worthy of notice. 

The “Peasant War”’" of Heindrik Conscience, is an “his- 
torical picture,” not of the great insurrection of the German 
peasantry in the sixteenth century, generally known by that 
name, but the struggle of some of the rural population of 
Belgium (in 1798) to resist the insolent domination of the 
French Republic in its day of pride; a struggle which, not 
having been successful, has been forgotten, or misunderstood ; 
and the men who might—had fortune favoured them—have been 
enthroned in the gratitude and affection of their countrymen— 
who poured out their blood freely in the cause of national inde- 
pendence, when the cities mostly crouched at the feet of the 
invader, have gone down to posterity under the title of the 
brigands, bestowed on them by theirenemies. As far as a most 
intimate acquaintance with the subject, and fervent patriotic 
zeal afford qualifications for the treatment of such a theme, the 
author is eminently qualified, but he is deficient in tlie dramatic 
power requisite to give life and reality to the romance. We are 
aware that he holds among his countrymen the highest rank as a 
writer of historical novels; but he can have obtained such a re- 
— only in the absence of some real master in the art. Let 

im place his personages in ever such harrowing situations, and 
“pile up the agony” mountains high, we remain cool and un- 
concerned, for the figures are not of human flesh and blood. 

The individual interest is obtained by the story of a French 
village, in which an idle and dissolute young man—the black 
sheep of the community—who has been forced to fly to esca 
the punishment of his offences, returns as an officer of the 
French Republican army (a man having authority), commis- 
sioned to offer the inhabitants the choice of adopting the new 
Paris fashions of Liberté, Fraternité—ou la Mort, and to deliver 
them from the yoke of superstition by driving them out of their 
church, and forcibly shutting it up. Simon, by sansculotte bap- 
tism, Simon Brutus, is endowed with an abundant quantity of 
villany to furnish the motive power required to drive the hero 
and heroine through the necessary amount of distress, but is hap- 
pily converted, at last, with an ease and rapidity almost worthy 
of the old stage direction, in which the villain, at the end of the 
act, “leans against the side-screen, and grows virtuous !” 

The chief aim of the book seems, like most of the author's 
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previous productions, to foster the spirit of Flemish naan 
a cause in which he has laboured zealously and perseveringly 
from the commencement of his literary career. But we would 
rather see the flame of patriotism kept alive among the Belgians 
by other means than that of cherishing hatred of their French 
neighbours. 

“ Sketches from La Vendée and Bretagne”” is a collection of 
well written tales, illustrative of the character, customs, and 
superstitions of the people of those provinces. Little reliance, 
of course, can be placed on what we call national character, in 
treating of a population whose ethnographical constituents are 
so heterogeneous as those of France; and that of the countries 
here spoken of appears to have far more affinity with the races of 
Celtic origin in other parts of Europe, than with those com- 
monly regarded as their countrymen. It is, however, losing 
its peculiar characteristics. Notwithstanding what Mr. Huber 
calls the “ ploughing, and harrowing, and rolling” of successive 
revolutions, these districts are still richer in traditionary lore 
than other European countries, some parts of Germany and Ire- 
land, perhaps, excepted; but the strong faith and simple obedience, 
the disinterested loyalty which, though sometimes scarcely more 
than:a blind instinct, was still the salt that preserved the mass of 
old French society from corruption, of these, even among the 
rural population, scarcely a trace is now left. The sacred fire 
is extinguished now under the rubbish of private egotism, and it 
will be long before an altar is erected to a purer worship. The 
tales here related, of which some are stated to be founded on the 
“ Dernier Paysans,” and the “ Scénes de la Chouanerie of Emile 
Souvestre,” will, at least, help to keep alive its memory. Mr. 
Huber is the author of the “ Sketches in Spain,” which, if we 
mistake not, have been translated, and favourably received. 

We hear rumours of a new epic poet in Prussia, lauded by 
some as “the genius of the age—the creator of a new school of 
historical poetry.” He is the author of a poem called “ Leuthen,” 
which has gone rapidly through two editions. Also, it appears, 
that “itinerant rhapsodists are travelling about the Prussian 
provinces, endeavouring to awaken a taste for his productions 
among the people, and especially among the school youth.” 
Precisely what this may mean we cannot, at present, undertake 
to determine. We give the hearsay as it has reached us, but 
mays perhaps, be able to offer a solution in our next number—as 
well as the notice of a work, apparently of considerable interest, 


“The Life of Professor Paulus of Heidelberg,” by Baron von 
Reuchlin Meldegg, which has reached us too late for the ex- 
tended notice to which it is entitled, but to which we shall return. 





* “Skizzen aus der Vendee und Bretagne.” Berlin: Herz. 1853, 
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‘AE have not a very numerous list of books to chronicle 
this quarter. There is one of very unusual value, 
although it will interest only a small section of our readers, 
for the sake of whom we briefly indicate the fact of its exis- 
tence:—It is nothing less than the “ Traité de Chimie Ana- 
tomique et Physiologique Normale et Pathologique; ou des 
rincipes immeédiats normaux et, morbides.” By Drs. Charles 
Robin and J. Verdeil: a most elaborate work on what is impro- 
perly called Organic Chemistry, forming the necessary introduc- 
tion to the philosophic study of Anatomy. It consists of three 
very large volumes, accompanied by an atlas of forty-five 
admirably executed plates. We have only read a portion of 
this work, enough, however, to convince us that it is composed 
in the true scientific spirit, and with elaborate minuteness of re- 
search. The authors are disciples of Auguste Comte, and carry 
his general doctrines into detailed application. 

There are also two geological works of the highest importance. 
One is especially interesting to our in-door geologists, being an 
account of the fossils found in the nummulitic formation of India.' 
It is prepared by Viscount D’Archiac, the most eminent authority 
on this subject, in conjunction with a young and promising 
naturalist, M. Jules Haime. The other is the first volume of M. 
de Barrande’s “ Systéme Silurien de la Bohéme,” the labour 
of years, admirable and truthful throughout. It is not often 
that geology gains such substantial additions to her literature 
as these volumes present. In the latter work is the full account 
of M. de Barrande’s discoveries respecting the metamorphosis 
of trilobites. 

The next work of importance is one by the veteran Augustin 
Thierry. ‘“ Essai sur |’Histoire de la formation et des progrés 
du ‘Tiers Etat :”—It is a fine subject, worthy of the great and 
peculiar powers of Thierry: admitting of his patient zeal in re- 
search, his immense and minute erudition; and, at the same 
time, of his peculiar sagacity in detecting the real historic signi- 
ficance of facts. His object has been to gather up into one con- 





* The works named in the course of this article have been furnished us by 
Mr. Jeffs, of the Burlington Arcade. 

1 “Description des Animaux Fossiles du Groupe Nummulitique de |’Inde.” 
Par Le Vicomte d’Archiac et Jules Haime. Paris. 1853. 

? «Systéme Silurien du Centre de la Bohéme.” Par Joachim Barrande, 
Ancien Sous-Precepteur de Monsieur le Comte de Chambord. Jere Partie. 
Prague et Paris, 1852. 
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tinuous narrative, the facts which mark the gradual development 
of the Third Estate through the course of centuries; its obscure 
origin, and the part it played in political life, slow at first, but 
gradually culminating until it assumed a rank nearly equal to 
that of the others. One very common error on this point he 
dissipates: the error, namely, of supposing that the third estate 
comprised only what is now called the Bourgeoisie, a superior 
class among those who were excluded from the two Estates of 
Nobility and Clergy. He vindicates the right of the Third 
Estate to its identification with the whole people, except the two 
classes Nobility and Clergy; and hence, it is a history of the 
French People that he is writing, in tracing during the period 
from the twelfth to the eighteenth centuries, a history of the 
Third Estate. He begins by recounting the extinction of slavery, 
the fusion of races, and the birth of what is called Bourgeoisie 
in the middle ages. He then introduces us to the Parliaments of 
the thirteenth century, and the States General in the fourteenth. 
This conducts him to the reign of Charles V., namely, to the 
point from which French social history commences a course of 
regular development. From that to the reign of Louis Quat- 
orze, we are made to witness the rise and growing importance 
of the people in political affairs. A book like this ‘ Essai sur le 
Tiers Etat,” at the same time so learned, so conscientious, and 
so agreeable to read, is not often to be met with, especially in 
French history. 

The literature of exiles has been less abundant this quarter. 
Indeed it almost seems as if exiles felt the ineffectual nature of 
publications which cannot get a hearing inFrance. M. Scheelcher 
has produced a serious and impassioned volume, “ Le Gouverne- 
ment du deux Décembre,” forming a continuation and comple- 
ment to his previous work on the crimes of the government of 
December. It is full of strange and painful facts, and must one 
day be referred to as a curious historical testimony. Meanwhile, 
the interest for such things in England has passed away, and we 
cannot hope for a very large audience for such a work, except 
among the exiles. 

An agreeable volume of travels by Alexandre Holmski, “ La 
Californie et les Routes Interocéaniques,” deserves to be read in 
spite of the quantities of books already published on California. 
The author is an old traveller, and of the best sort; one who 
not only keeps his eyes open, and his mind open, but who also 
carries with him a fund of serious conviction in favour of liberty 
and toleration, which these strange modes of life, passing as they 
do beyond the orbit of ordinary conventions, forcibly illustrate. 
A more unprejudiced traveller we would not wish to travel with, 
nor one more capable of rendering the road pleasant, both by 
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his gaiety and his seriousness. It is but a single volume he has 
given us, and that volume our translators would do well to 
look at. 

Many will be attracted by the title of Jules Janin’s new book, 
*‘ Histoire de la Littérature Dramatique,” as we ourselves were 
attracted; we may save them coustdonchile disappointment by 
informing them that the work is no history of dramatic literature 
at all, but simply a selection from his feuilletons in the Débats 
during the last twenty years, connected together—if connexion 
that can be called which connexion is none, the mere rambling 
rodomontade of his discursive pen—by remarks partly biogra- 
phical, partly explanatory. Janin writes so well at times, that, 
had he confined himself to a simple selection of the best feuille- 
tons, and the best passages in his feutlletons, he would have pro- 
duced a work which all the world would have read. But at 
present his two volumes (and there are two more to come!) are 
the most undigested, rambling, tantalizing, unreadable volumes, 
in spite of readable passages, that we could lay our fingers on. 
They are no history of dramatic literature, they do not profess 
to be one—the name on the title-page is a mere impertinence, if 
it be not a snare; for nowhere throughout the work does Janin 
ever pretend to be writing the history of the drama. There are, in- 
deed, articles on Moliére, Marivaux, Mademoiselle Mars, Dubu- 
reau, the clown, &c., but no greater claim to history has the book 
than these ! 

Alexandre Dumas continues his “Mémoires,” which become 
more amusing as he approaches nearer our own day. Volumes 
XIV. and XV. treat of 1830; the revolution in Art and the 
revolution in Politics! His details on the latter are amusing 
from their pretension. To read him, you would believe that he 
was the soul of the whole movement; like Coriolanus at Corioli, 
“alone he did it!” The details respecting Art are more piquant 
and more credible. Apropos of the first night of “ Hernani,” he 
tells a story illustrative of partisanship. He says:— 


“The one party attacked without having heard, and the other de- 
fended without having understood. In that passage where Hernani 
learns from Ruygomez that Gomez has confided his daughter to 
Charles V., and Hernani exclaims, ‘Vieillard stupide, il aime! M. 
Parseval de Grandmaison, who was somewhat deaf, thought he said, 
‘ Viel as de pique, tl aime f (old ace of spades, he loves her /) and, in 
his naive indignation, he could not prevent exclaiming, ‘Oh, that’s too 
bad ! that’s too strong!’ ‘What is too strong, sir? What is too bad? 
asked Lassailly, who was at his left, and who heard what he said, but 
did not hear what Hernani had said. ‘Sir, replied the Acade- 
mician, ‘I say that it is too bad to call a dignified old man such as 
Ruygomez an old.ace of spades.’ ‘What do you mean by too bad?’ 
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‘Oh, you may say what you will, but the expression is indecent on the 
part of a young man such as Hernani.’ ‘Sir,’ replied Lassailly, ‘he had 
a right to say it—cards were invented at that period,—cards were 
invented in the reign of Charles VI., Monsieur l’Académicien ! If you 
don’t know that, I teach it you now.’ He then shouted, ‘ Bravo for the 


yp? 


old ace of spades! Bravo Victor Hugo! 


Dumas also lets us into the secret of an amusing extravagance. 
In the “ Mysteries of Paris,” every one remembers. Pipelet, the 
porter, and the practical jokes played on him. It appears, how- 
ever, from Dumas, that there was a real Pipelet, and that Engéne 
Sue was the originator of the practical joking. Dumas relates 
the story thus :—When he produced his “ Henri III.,” he also 
assisted two of his friends in the production of a parody of his 
piece, and in that parody there was a scene where the hero, ina 
tender farewell from his seryant, sentimentally asks him for a 
“lock of his hair.” This demand was sung to a melody then 
a al Two or three days afterwards, Dumas was dining with 

ugéne Sue and some others, and after dinner, when the cham- 
pagne corks were flying, and extravagances of all kinds were 
being uttered, they began to sing the refrain,— 

“ Portier je veux, 
De tes cheveux.” 
Suddenly, Sue and Desmares resolved to re-dramatize that song 
—to translate it from the stage into life—and accordingly, they 
hurried to a house in the Rue de la Chaussée d’Antin, the porter 
of which was named Pipelet, and solemnly asked him “if Pipe- 
let was not his name?” On receiving an affirmative reply, they 
asked him, in the name of a Polish princess who had fallen in 
love with him, for a lock of his hair; and they were so pressing 
in their entreaties, and so serious in their manner, that at last, to 
rid himself of them, the unfortunate Pipelet consented. From 
that moment of weakness dated his ruin! That very evening, 
three other demands were addressed to him, on the part of a 
Russian princess, a German baroness, and an Italian marchioness ; 
and every time a demand was made, an invisible chorus sang at 
the door— 
* Portier je veux, 
De tes cheveux.” 


On the morrow, the joke continued; all Sue’s and Dumas’ 
* fast” friends were sent to demand locks of hair from the unfor- 
tunate Pipelet, who never opened the door but in an agony of 
expectation! From that day, the unfortunate Pipelet was a 
doomed man. Night and day, day and night, locks of his hair 
were in incessant request !—and Dumas declares that they drove 
him into a lunatic asylum with their incessant persecution. But 
[Vol. LX. No. CXVII.]—New Sernuss, Vol. IV. No, I. xX 
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we will hope that is only the romancist’s manner of telling the 
story, and that Pipelet was left in repose when the joke became 
worn out. 

Besides his “ Mémoires,” the indefatigable Dumas has favoured 
the world with an instalment of four volumes of his romance on 
the Wandering Jew, intituled, “ Isaac Laquedem.” This novel 
has two peculiarities—-the first, that it is unreadable, which is 
surely strange for Dumas !—the second, that it naively tells the 
story of Jesus Christ’s life in the Dumas manner—dialogue and 
description included—with a perfectly serious intention, but ina 
style of such colossal buffoonery, that the sense of blasphemy and 
irreverence, which would otherwise shock the reader, becomes 
merged in Homeric laughter at its absurdity. We cannot resist 
giving one slight specimen, but we must ask permission to give it 
in the original, doubting whether any translation would be 
credited. , 


“ Or, 2 peine la jeune vierge était-elle rentrée dans la maison pater- 
nelle, que voici, racontait-on, ce qui lui était arrivé. 

“Un soir quelle s’était agenouillée devant son prie-Dieu, qu’eile était 
restée priant 4 travers le crépuscule jusqu’a ce que fussent venues les 
ombres de la nuit, et que, tout en priant, ses yeux s’étaient doucement 
fermés, tandis que sa téte reposait sur ses deux mains jointes, elle sentit 
tout & coup comme un parfum quilenveloppait, et une si grande lumiére 
s était r¢pandue dans sa chambre, qu’a travers ses paupiéres closes, elle 
avait vu cette lumiére. 

“ Aussitot elle releva la téte, regarda autour delle, et apergut un 
ange du Seigneur qui, le front ceint d’une auréole de flamme, tenant 
un lys a la main, flottait sur un nuage encore tout doré des reflets 
du ciel. 

“ C’était ce messager divin qui illuminait et parfumait la cellule de 
la Vierge. 

“Une autre que Marie eit eu peur; mais elle avait déja tant de fois 
vu des anges dans ses réves, qu’au lieu de s’effrayer, elle sourit, et, de la 
pensée, sinon des lévres, demanda: 

“ Bel ange du Seigneur, que voulez-vous de moi? 

“ Et, lui, souriant de son cété, et répondant & sa pensée qu'il avait 
lue, lui dit: 

“ Je vous salue, Marie, vierge trés-chére au Seigneur, vierge pleine 
de grace! Je suis Gabriel, le messager du Trés-Haut, et je viens vous 
annoncer que le Seigneur est avec vous, et que vous étes bénie entre 
toutes les femmes, et par-dessus toutes les femmes! 

“La jeune fille voulut répondre; mais la parole lui manqua. Cette 
communication directe de sa faiblesse avec la force du Seigneur lui 
causait un certain effroi. 

“ Alors, comprenant sa pensée : 

“Q vierge! reprit lange, ne craignez rien, car, dans cette salutation, 
je ne cache aucune chose qui soit contraire 4 votre chasteté; ayant 
ehoisi le Seigneur pour seul et unique époux, vous trouverez grace 
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devant lui, et vous concevrez et enfanterez un fils. Ce fils sera grand, 
6 vierge! car il dominera depuis la mer jusqu’a la mer, et depuis l’em- 
bouchure des fleuves jusqu’aux extrémités du monde; il sera appelé le 
fils du Trés-Haut, quoique né sur la terre, car il aura d’avance son 
tréne élevé dans le ciel, et le Seigneur Dieu lui donnera le siége de David 
son pere. I] régnera & jamais dans la maison de Jacob, et son régne 
naura pas de fin; et il sera le roi des rois, le seigneur des seigneurs, le 
sidcle des siécles! 

“ Alors, la jeune fille rougit sans répondre, car, ce qu'elle pensait, elle 
n’osait le dire & l’ange, et voici ce qu'elle pensait : 

“<Comment, vierge que je suis, pourrai-je donc devenir mére?’ 

“L’ange sourit encore, et, continuant de répondre & sa pensée: 

“Ne comptez pas, 6 Marie bienheureuse! que vous concevrez a la 
maniére humaine, dit-il; non, vous concevrez vierge, vous enfanterez 
vierge, vous nourrirez vierge, car le Saint-Esprit descendra en vous, et 
le Trés-Haut vous couvrira de son ombre; c’est pourquoi enfant qui 
naitra de vous sera seul saint, parce que seul il aura été concu et sera né 
sans péché, ce qui permettra de l’appeler fils de Dieu. 

“ Et, alors, la jeune fille, levant les yeux et étendant les bras vers le 
ciel, prononga ces seules paroles, par lesquelles elle faisait don delle- 
méme au saint mystére : 

“Voici la servante du Seigneur, car je he suis pas digne du nom de 
maitresse ; qu’il soit donc fait, 6 Seigneur! selon votre volonté. 

“Et lange ayant disparu, et la lumiére s’étant évanouie, la Vierge 
était tombée comme endormie dans une extase céleste, et s’était relevée 
mére.” 


Could any but a Frenchman—could any but a Dumas amongst 
Frenchmen, have written the foregoing? When we tell the 
reader that Dumas follows the narrative of the evangelists 
throughout in the same style, we leave him to determine the 
nature of “ Isaac Laquedem !” 

Will anything ever teach the French an approach to accuracy 
in writing about England, or in writing English names? M. 
Méry, for example, has just published a volume of stories, called 
“Les Nuits Anglaises, contes Nocturnes,” all of them devoted 
to some aspect of English life, wherein we find such persons as 
“Mr. Igoghlein, Mr. Greamish, Richard Shawb, and Sir 
Lively ;” and we read much of the “ hafnaff” drunk at the “ Wite 
horse ;” and we are also intormed that “ M. Kemble ji/s” is the 
editor of the “Quarterly,” with many other things equally 
accurate and entertaining. 

Another writer on England, M. Edmond Texier, who was 
over here during the Exhibition, and wrote such funny things 
of us, has collected his scattered articles into a volume, under 
the title “Critiques et Récits Litteraires.” A pleasant volume 
enough, about Jules Janin, Lamartine, Saint Beuve, Alexandre 
Dumas, Alfred de Musset, Mignet, and others. Shght atfairs all 
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these essays; mere fugitive articles in newspapers, which will 
not be less fugitive for being here collected in a volume. ‘Two of 
the anecdotes about Balzac we will transfer to our pages. 


“ At the time when Balzac was living in the rue de Chaillot, some 
fifteen or sixteen years ago, three young men, two of whom are now 
famous in the literary world, went to see him one evening. Balzac 
sometimes had caprices like a femme de trente ans. That day he had 
had his room furnished with white satin. An immense chandelier in 
the Pompadier style, hung from the ceiling. The great writer made his 
visitors admire this coquettish, and somewhat extravagant boudoir, 
begging them not to sit down too much on the arm-chairs and sofas, 
‘But, said one of the three friends, ‘it is difficult for us to judge 
of the splendour of your salon, if you show it us by the light of 
a single wax candle ; let us light the chandelier, and see the effect of 
your satin then! ‘Be it so, replied Balzac, and the forty wax- 
lights were lighted. At this moment some one knocked at the door. 
‘It is M. X , publisher, who wishes to speak to Monsieur,’ said the 
servant. ‘A publisher ! exclaimed Balzac, ‘and forty wax-lights 
burning. Show him in. And you, said he, turning to the three 
young men, ‘lie down on the sofas, stretch yourselves out in the 
chairs, and do not be afraid of scratching my satin with the leather of 
your boots.’ 

“ The deor opened, and the publisher stood still, dazzled by the light. 
Balzac, calm and indifferent, asked him what he wanted. The pub- 
lisher came to solicit the favour of publishing a work of the celebrated 
novelist. Balzac replied that he was very busy and very tired ; but 
that .... In short, he requested the publisher to return next day to 
conclude the affair, and the latter retired. 

“*T owe Providence a pound of candles, at least,’ said Balzac, as soon 
as X was gone. ‘ You understand that this man will think I light 
forty wax-lights every evening, and you cannot, for decency’s sake, pay 
a man who burns forty wax-lights a night, as you would a writer who 
works by the light of a single lamp. Now put out the chandelier, the 
trick is played.’” 


This might have been introduced into Balzac’s comedy of 
“* Mercadet.” Apropos to that comedy, here is a second ex- 
tract :— 


“Balzac’s posthumous work, ‘ Mercadet,’ has been published ; not 
the ‘Mercadet’ arranged, corrected, and mitigated by some one 
experienced in the necessities of the stage, but the real ‘ Mercadet’ as 
it came out hot from the mould of inspiration. Those persons who 
may have found the performance of that new incarnation of Vautrin, 
pointless, are informed that they will find all desirable condiments in 
the authentic publication. Ginger, cayenne-pepper, cantharides, nothing 
has been neglected which can revive and stimulate worn-out constitu- 
tions. I wonder at the fate of Balzac, who sought all his life for 
dramatic success, without attaining it, and who, after his death, obtained 
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two triumphs instead of one, in that one of his comedies which he least 
esteemed, in point of idea, style, or dramatic ability. 

“This work, which dates from 1839, is due to the co-operation of 
Balzac and Charles Lassailly, a worthy fellow who has been dead these 
ten years. Lassailly told me at the time of all the trouble it cost him 
to enter into Balzac’s dramatic idea. At the end of a month’s work, he 
returned from the Jardies. His comedy was presented to the committee 
of the Théatre Francais, and received, subject to corrections. Balzac 
threw it back into his portfolio, and took a fresh collaborateur to plan 
out another piece. This new coadjutor was Edouard Ourliac, who bas 
likewise been dead some years.” 

To complete the foregoing account, we may add—as M. Texier 
does not seem to know it—that the comedy was finally prepared 
for the stage in its present form, by Dennery, the well-known 
theatrical writer, who added the dénouement, and eliminated 
from the scenes much of the cynicism which clogged them, and 
the superfluous wit and dialogue which overlaid them. We have 
heard one of the committee of the Théatre Francais, who was 
present, describe Balzac’s reading of “ Mercadet” as something 
unparalleled. It was just after the Revolution of 1848, and not 
long before Balzac’s death. He brought this comedy, three of 
the five acts then only finished, to read to the committee ; and 
to read those three acts occupied four mortal hours—hours of 
laughter, of astonishment, of amusement, and of interest, such as 
rarely falls to the lot of an audience. Balzac stood up as he read, 
and not only laughed prodigiously at his own jokes, but stopped 
to comment on them, to point out their profundity, to point out 
their relation to the character, and, in fact, to speak an elaborate 
criticism in the shape of a running commentary. In spite, how- 
ever, of the wit, sarcasm, and knowledge of life, the piece was 
absolutely unactable ; indeed, Balzac’s talent was essentially un- 
dramatic, and, we believe, as long as he lived, it would have been 
impossible to act “ Mercadet,” because impossible to get him to 
make the requisite alterations. 





